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~ Coral and Ruby: 


The Retribution of a Lifetime. 


BY MRS. JENNIE DAVIS BURTON, 


AUTHOR OF “THE BITTER FEUD,” ‘‘ ADRIA, 
THE ADOPTED,” ‘THE TERRIBLE 
TRUTH,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IL. 
DEATH AT THE BRIDAL. 


THERE was a golden mistin the air. <A soft 
haze which mellowed the dazzling splendor of a 
glowing midsummer day. 

The place was in Virginia. Mountains loomed 
up atthe back of it, their rugged outlines soft- 
ened by blue distance. Broad tobacco fields 
stretched on either side, aud a little village, 
straggling in form, of a couple of irregular 
streets, would be known at a glance as the ne- 
gro-quarters. Yet it had not the appearance of 
a prosperous place. Fences were down, half of 
the wide fields had gone to waste, while the 
other halt lacked the luxuriance in growth of 
the broad-leaved plant which denotes careful 
culture. 

Foliage tangled in its native wildness about 
the low, plain brown house—this Virginia man- 
sion. Creeping vines ran riot where they would 
—a profusion of trumpet-vines among them, 
whose scarlet, bell-shaped blossoms lent a bright- 
ness to it all which made the wilderness one of 
delight. There was a smooth, close-shaven turf, 
the one feature about the grounds which had 
evidently received care. 

That this was some festive occasion one might 
ee There were groups of people upon the 
awn and in the wide, bare porches which opened 
on every side of the low, rambling house. All 
old Virginia people, owning as much pride of 
aristocracy as the Old World ever boasted. 

One figure was stationed beyond the limit 
where these guests wandered—a young man, 
carelessly dressed, pale and jaded, glooming 
fierely at the mansion half concealed by the 
tangled, verdant growths. His face changed, 
a sudden light succeeded by an_ ugly scowl 
chased across it, when a girl dressed all in white 
leaned out for a moment from one of the upper 
casements. 

It was Helene Pomroy—Helene Pomroy in 
ther wedding-robes, complete all but the bridal 
vail which floated like a snowy mist from its 
orange wreath over a no less snowy couch with- 
in the room—Helene Pomroy, who would this 
day bring back tothe proud but impoverished 
house the glory of wealth which had departed 
from it—bring it back by a marriage with one 
of Richmond’s wealthiest men. With a young 
man, too, anda handsome one—all the county 
agreca in pronouncing Helene’s an enviable lot. 

A clock in the chamber was striking the half- 
hour. It was half-past four of the afternoon. 
At five she would go down to meet her bride- 
groom—would utter her vows to love and be 
true to him in deed and thought above all others 
through life. 

The slender white hands locked together in a 
strained ——- as she leaned against the open 
casoment, and a lone ring—a great solitaire dia- 
mond—caught a sunray and flashed it up against 
her sight like a cruel knife-tbrust. She shrunk 
a littie, but her set features did not change; a 
slight breeza stirred the leaves, swaying the 
branches which almost interlaced before her 
window, and she had a momentary glimpse of 
the man who stood far back, leaning aaa a 
tree-trunk, gazing fixedly up at her. 

“Helene, will you put on your vail, now? 
The girls are waiting, and Mr. Stuyvesant isin 
sight from the observatory, some one said.” 

“Not just yet, aunt Linda. There’s a half- 
hour yet, a whole half-hour’s grace.” She gave 
utterances to a little hard laugh there. ‘Keep 
the girls out, please, that’s a dear auntie. I am 
going out for just a breath of fresh air; it is 
stifling here, and no one need know.” 

“ Holene, is it best?” 

The troubled look gathered like a cloud over 
her aunt’s face showed that she too had seen 
that form shadowed against the deeper shadow 
of the overhanging tree. 

‘* Aunt Linda, they give a sentenced prisoner 
a short respite for prayer before he is led out 
for execution, do they not?—a little time to im- 
plore pardon of his God. Why shouldn’t as 
much merey be shown to me, though mine is a 
‘acrifice and not a punishment? I only ask one 
little moment before the god of my adoration.” 

** Helene !”—shocked at her impiety. 

‘‘Por the very last time, auntie. After the 
next half-hour I shail strive to turn my soul and 
heart, as well as my actions, in loyalty to my 
bonds. I feel as though I should die if I do not 
ge now. Keep every one out, and I will be back 

yy the time.” : 

Unseen she gained the grounds below, and 
sped over the walks toward that lone form. He 
saw her coming, but scarcely stirred except to 
follow the advancing figure with his gloomy 
gaze, Then she was before him, quiet, self-con- 


tained, with downfallen lids hiding the smolder- 
ing fire in her big dark eyes. 

* Clive!” , 

“Have you come to give me a last glimpse of 
the Paradise from which Iam to be barred out 
forever? I was contenting myself with a glance 
at the gates, not hoping to view the angel with- 
in, 

“ How bitterly you speak! How cold you are! 
Ob , Clive, Clive! bow cruel that we should part 
so! 

His quietude, his restraint—he bad not offered 
to touch even her hand—broke down the barrier 
of her reserve. 

* Cruel?—yes, it is cruel that we should part 
at all, but it was not I who willed the separa- 
tion. Do you want me to offer you such a 
mockery as a wish for your happiness? Do you 
know that my sweetest consolation just now lies 
in the belief that your draught will be bitter to 
the dregs? I think I could strike you dead 
where you stand before I] would let you leave 
me for another man’s arms and—happiness. 
But while I know that you will suffer in the 
depths of that proud spirit of yours for every 
caress you receive from him—suffer as I have 
suffered through your faithlessness—I couldn’t 
ask a more complete revenge.” 

“T had no choice, Clive; Heaven pity us 
both!” 

She wrung her hands together, with her woe- 
ful dark eyes set like starsin her face, which 
was still and white as if cut from cameo. 

“Oh, Clive, that I should- have to beg for one 
kind word from you—only one, as a reminder of 
the happ dream which has passed away for- 
ever. had no choice, I say. hat woman has 
in these days? They rear us like lilies of the field 
that have no business on earth except to be fair 
and helpless, and then, when the proper time 
comes, we are put off on the highest bidder our 
frail beauty calls into the mart. It’s the way 
of the world—of my world, and I am only a 
unit of the whole that goes to sway it so.” 

“There have been women who have forsaken 
their world for the sake of their loves,” he said. 

‘Not women like me, Clive. There is a rul- 
ing element strong in all, and I have the am- 
bition which delights in the purple and fine 
linen of the worlds goods. [ am utterly inca- 

citated for a life of toil and grinding poverty; 

couldn't live and struggle with such. I am 
nothing better than a beggar, but Ihave always 
lived luxuriously and fad servants to wait 
upon me. At the best I never could have given 
up my life as it was to share the ills of the world 
even with you, but I would—oh! how gladly— 
have waited years—all time for you, but for 
poor papa.” 

“You had the goodness to tell me before, 
Helene. Heart-disease—any great disappoint- 
ment or excitement apt to prove fatal. wish 
to heaven it had taken him off before he snared 
you in this net.” 

‘Clive, don’t. Papa means for the best.” 

“He means for the best—oh, yes! He will 
clear off the mortgages which hamper his plan- 
tation, he will renew the exchequer empty for 
so many years, he will drive his fast span and 
hold up kis head free from his load of debtors’ 
incumbrances, and you will be the price of it 
all. He is old and you are young—why should- 
n’t he die to spare you such heartbreak?” 

‘* Hearts don’t break—if they only did! And 
it wouldn’t spare me; I would be driven to the 
same choice all the same. Hark! I must go.” 

A band stationed away on one of the smaller 
porches was discussing sweet music. It was the 
signal for the guests, who were fast deserting 
the lawn for the low, wide rooms within. 

“Tt seems like my funeral dirge,” she said, 
with a shiver. ‘Farewell, Clive—farewell to 
the happy old life forever!” 

He caught her hands, crushing them in his 
fierce grasp, his eyes reading her pallid, yet res- 
olute face. 

“Must it go on then, Helene? Will nothing 
move you or warn you at the last moment? 
Will nothing tempt you—my love, my life?” 

“Let me go, Clive! You are hurting me— 
you frighten me with that look in your eyes.” 

“ Will you go?” 

**T must.” 

He slacked his hold but did not release her. 

“T don’t wish harm to befall you, Helene—I 
couldn’t do that and love you. You will be 
miserable, I feel that, and it matters little now 
what comes of me. lam not even angry with 
you; I would spare you if I could, and I warn 
you. The conviction has been growing upon 
me since we two stood here together that I am 
to work you sorrow some time in the far future. 
If your lot should be cast with mine— What 
is it, Helene?” 

“Theard astep. Quick, let me go.” 

He drew a short breath, leaned forward and 
pressed his passion-hot mouth upon hers. Then 
she tore away from him, the sheen of her snowy 
satin robes flashing back through the greenery, 
a blood-red flame beating into her pallid cheeks, 
her lips burning like fire. He watched her dis- 
appear, then turned away, with set lips, and 
eyes, which never glanced aside from the 
straight blank space before him. So both were 
unconscious that a witness. had appeared upon 
that parting scene. 


A man, taller by a head than this lover of 
Helene’s, with brown soft hair, short and 
straight, and a chestnut beard slightly waving 
and carefully trimmed. Such a man as a glance 
would decide to be strong and pay einer 
few lines in the forehead and a cynical expres- 
sion about the mouth, which never go with the 
fresh, chivalrous ardor of early manhood. He 
was not more than thirty, be might have been 
less, but faces wearing the impassive mask com- 
mon to his are sure to cover a wild if not a. 
wicked record gone before. 

The mask dropped; he started, and a livid 
line encircled his mouth at that painfully-pas- 
sionate parting kiss. He stood without moving, 
however, and when the two had gone, pot up 
his unsteady hand for a moment, shading his 
eyes from the golden sunlight, the flickering 
leafy shadows, the scarlet flame of the flaunting 
trumpet blooms. 

It was scarcely calculated to be a pleasant 
sight to the man who would be wedded to Hel- 
ene Pomroy within the hour, for this was Boyd 
Stuyvesant, the chosen husband-elect. No 
word passed his lips, not a sound, not a sigh, 
but there was a great throe of inward anguish, 
@ spasm of remorse and an apprehensive thrill, 
and this is the silent cry his soul uttered in the 
moment he stood there motionless. 

“Oh, my God! Is this retribution come up- 
on me? Is it a justreturn that the woman I 
love shall come to me with the kiss of another 
man, whom she loves, fresh bg her lips?’ 

That was the blind cry of his soul, and he 
checked it there. The same persistency of 
strength which had carried him straight for- 
ward through good and through evil before 
this, led him straight on through this also. He 
would not even contemplate the prompting o: 
self-sacrifice which for one instant had flutter 
in a dimly conscious way. Give her up?—help 
Clive Tracy to a place where he might wear the 
love he craved? Never, never! 

So the impassive mask went on again, and he 
had put away the last chance which might have 
spared him a lifetime of such bitter, remorseful 
suffering, as made a bagatelle of the shadowy 
depths.which lay behind in his reckless, wild 
and dissipated youth. 

“Helene! here is Helene? Are you com- 
ing, child?” 

t was her father’s voice at the door, and 
Helene moved toward bim from the group of 
bridemaics clustered about her. The bridal- 
vail was like a a cloud about her, that vivid 
flame burning in cheeks and lis. He beamed 
his approval down upon her. 

“That’s right, my dear. Wear roses on your 
wedding-day, and such a wedding-day! Heaven 
bless you, daughter.” 3 

A passing film dimmed the kard brightness of 
her eyes. 

“Ts it making you happy, papa?” 

‘“‘Light-hearted as a boy again. I bave not 
been co free of all care since the cay you were 
born, my daughter.” 

He turned her face toward him and dror 
er 
hand within bisarm. He was a model South- 
ern gentleman, this impoverished Virginia 
planter—one on whom misfortune sat easy un- 
till it began to grind, and then he gave way be- 
fore it with scarcely a resistarce; one who en- 
tertained with lavish homiality, whose doors 
were always open, bis bread ready to be broken 
with the veriest stranger passing bis way. 
Chivalrous in his sentiments, possessing that 

ride of caste characterizing his class, full of 
inconsistencies, loved with a wonderful tcnder- | 
ness by his own child, and loving her tencéerly, 

roudly, albeit unwisely—such was St. John 

‘omroy. 

The molten golden mist of sunshine rained 
over the smiling earth. The pearly canopy 
above reflected nothing Lut the gor of the 
yellow glote, dropping close to the horizcn— 
rot a cloud to break the expansive arch. The 
guests whispercd that such a perfect day wss a 
good augury; there were some envious sighs 
and a buzz cf admiring comment; then utter 
silence in the assembly as the two clasped hands 
before the hoary-beaded minister, who had cff- 
ciated at the wedding of the bride’s parents and 


a light kiss upon her brow as she sl} 
: a 


n 
bottles brought forth to grace the cccasion 
from the depths of the vaults, where they kad 
been stored Heaven only knows Low many 
scores and scores of years ago, ty a dead and 
gone Pomroy, whose semblance alorg with scme 
others stared down at them from the peneled 
wall. All good fortune to the newly-wecded 
pair was quaffed in a round draught of the rere 

olden vintage. The crystal of the bride’s a 
fet clinked against that of her new-made bus- 


band, touched that of her father, and was raised 
bo ber lips, then it went down with a crash, un- 
asted, 

But first another glass had gone crashing to 
the sojid oaken floor, §8St. John Pomroy, in the 
act of draining off his golden wine, started, 
uttered one groan, caught blindly at the air, 
Sere fell forward on his face as if he had been 
shot, 

Joyful excitement had done for him what 
iempporeabent might have done. He was 
dead of heart-disease, 


CHAPTER IL 
THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 

Sr. Jonn Pomroy lay with crossed hands and 
features lucked in a marble-like repose iu his 
ebony cask«t, 

Beside it sat his daughter—the bride, so sor- 
rowfully afflicted in the first hour of her wedded 
life. Sat there with a face only one shade less 
rizid and ghastly than the dead one in the cof- 
fin. Livid shadows were under her eyes, but 
the eyes themselves were like smoldering coals 
quite tearless. They burned with a fierce bea 
which seemed. to scorch the lids that had hardly 
closed in the three days since he was dead. 

The house was full of flitting, ghastly-silent, 
black-clad forms, Occasionally one would come 
aud attempt to draw her gently away, but she 
kept her piace like a statue of Grief, with the 
horror and woe of that first moment frozén in 
her unchanging expression. Her very heart 
seemed to have died with him—her sacrifice had 
been robbed of the one reward which had cast 
a halo about it. He never would enjoy the 
fruit of it;the very means by which she had 
hoped to prolong his life and gild it happily, 
had snapped the frail thread. Could he rest 
peacefully in his grave, she wondered, knowing 
the hopelessly cae By burden she had taken up 
for his sake? Would he know it in the spirit 
life, or were all earthy sorrows and troubles 
blotted out? 

It was unnatural this stony, undemonstrative 
grief. People began to remark it in suppressed, 
wondering tones. He was her father to be 
sure; so fond of him as she had been it was 
natural she shoul:l sorrow deeply now; but this 
stolid despair, this utter retiring into herself— 
they could not make it out at all. Why did 
she not lean upon and share her sorrow with 
the husband who was to be her rock of strength 
after this? Why did she not accept and be 
thankful for the watchful tenderness which 
would take the place of her father’s love? 

She felt her busband’s presence by her side, 
but it did not move her. He was very gentle 


und thoughtful but did not intrude upon her 
further than by his quiet presence. That scene 


in the grounds so shortly before he had wedded 
her ha given him a warning which he heeded. 

Then in the brilliancy of the midsummer af- 
ternoon, St. John Pomroy was carried out over 
the threshold, up a slope where tangling branch- 
es matted themselves across the way, to the old 
family burying ground, where he was laid away 
with the past generations of his kin. 

The awesowe silence which had brooded over 
the place lifted a little. ‘The dread presence of 
death out of the house, sable servants busied 
Seserelves in brightening ~ dark _ — 

away the somber whic 
eden walls and doorways. ors 

-A waxen taper bere and there lent an uncer- 
tain tight in the halls and on the stairway when 
Boyd Stuyvesant went into the room where his 
bride was sitting quite alone. It was the bridal 
chamber, and they were together there for the 
first time. A canopied ,, with draperies 
sheer as driven snow, occupied one corner; a 
tall vase crowded with snowy blossoms that 
were wilted and drooping, now gave out a sick- 
ly sweet odor. A luminous dusk was gather- 
ng. yrnoaly a shadeJ lamp made mellow light 
within. 

-S:e was lying back wearily in a great dark 
chair, Her face had not changed, fixed, pallid, 
emotionless as stone, but her hollow dusky eyes 
gave back his glance as he stood before her. 

_‘ Helene,” he said, ‘‘ Helene, my wife. You 
will do yourself barm by indulging such bitter 
grief. You must rouse yourself, you must take 
some rest. If L could but lighten the burden for 
you, 

There was passionate entreaty underlying 
the quiet tone he compelled himself to use, but 
hers was only monotonous and weary when she 
answered. 

“You have been kind and very considerate. 
Can I tax your forbearance a little longer? 
should like to be alone till the clock strikes; I 
unre been used to sitting with papa at this 
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He left her without a word. For a little 
while she sat with listless hands folded, and 
her still face outlined against the quaint carv- 
ing of the dark old chair. Then the slender 
bands went up to: brush across her eyes as if 
sreening away some mist which obscured the 


_“‘And this at the very beginning of life,” she 
said to herself. ‘I have lost the two 1 loved 
if on earth; I am bound toa man who will 

be my master but whom I shall never love, and 
i. seems that the very blackness of is 
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only brooding—is yet to fall upon me. This 
quiet which they call unreasoning grief is the 
absence of all feeling unless an undefined pity 
of myself in the time tocome. I wish 1 could 
~ grief, anguish, anything but this dreary 


m, 

She rose up totrail her sable dress back and 
forth across the stained aud polished floor, then 
pauised todraw back the curtains from the open 
casement and looked out into the dusk of the 
summer night. .A waft of warm breeze swept 
over her face, a few stars were blinking already 
in the pale sky, a shrill-voi¢ed insect chirruped 
monotonously somewhere near, and a night- 
bird raised its first melancholy cry afar off. 
Scarcely noting them, these things all stamped 
themselves upon her memory to recur again 
months hence when the humiliation and the 
anguish fell of which she had this night a warn- 
ing prescience. 

fowering above the foliage which intervened, 
a darker shadow against the dusk, was the tree 
under which she bad parted from Ciive Tracy. 
That seemed ages ago, and it was Lut three 
days’ time; were the coming years Coomed to 
drag themselves so interminably? Seeing it 
recalled something, and she turned to a little 
closed cabinet standing in.a space between two 
windows. 

One link yet to be severed between her and 
the happy girl life. A few letters and a curl of 
blonds hair which she tceok from an inner 
drawer, the souvenirs of that dream of love 
ruthlessly sacrificed. She lighted a taper and 
held them one by one in the blaze until only a 
little heap of gray ashes remained, and the last 
link was severed. The clock struck and she 
awaited the coming of her busband. Waited 
so long, too, that even her stony indifference 
was stirred with wonder that he did not come. 

Leaving her, he had gone out to pace the 
lawn in front of the mansion. A tall clock in 
the hall would ring out its resonant clang pre 
sently, and recall him to her side; he had no 
mind to leave her now more than the time she 
had asked. If tenderness and unwearying devo- 
tion ever prevailed over a woman’s heart, he de- 
termined that bis should in winning her love. 
There was a little gall mingled with the bright 
pleasure of the anticipation. His kead bowed 
upon bis breast, and his gloomy, stcrmy face 
indistinct in the night shadows, betrayed that. 

He started as a hand fell upon his arm, and 
turned to face a woman, unusually tall, darkly 
ominous, there beside him. 

“Boyd, I have been watching for you.” 

He shook cff her hand and stood as if turned 
to stone. 

“ How rejoiced you are to see me, to be sure! 
Who could have foreseen such a meeting when 
we — something near two years ago?” 

“T bLoped we might never meet again in the 
wide world.” 

“Kind, as of old, my cear Boyd. ‘You 
would spare me the — of remembrance, the 
envious thrills over what should have been 
when I see the afflicted bride. I was a little 
too late to be here for the wedding, es was my 
first intention.” 

Without answering, ke griped her arm end 
burried her away from the immediate vicinity 
of the mansion. 

“Now, in Heaven’s neme, why are you 
here?’ he demanded, dropping ber arm and 
stepping back a pace, unmistakable anger in his 
voice, threaten, too, it would seem. 

“To offer congratulation, since you have 
come into possession cf the fair being—the ob- 
ject of your latest ‘grand passion,’ perhaps. It 
would have made a difference had I arrived 
three days ago.” 

** Possibly—but it would have been the worse 
for you.” 

a went on without observing the interrup- 
on, 

“Then I would have seen the happy bride- 
elect and related a little episode occurring not 
more than two h Nirah ago in a sequestered 
region up among the Alleghany mountains A 
sweet summer idyl well fitted for such cainty 
cars. 

“T Hevon't a doubt of your kind intentions, 
Margray,” he broke in, ironically. “Thank 
fortune, you are too late to carry them into ef- 
fect. Why are you here, I ask again? I left 
you provided for, but if it is money you want 
you shall have it freely.” 

The woman’s voice was richly musical, and 
she had it perfectly under coutrol. Her face 
as seen in the clear starlight, was regular and 
bold of feature, dark almost to swarthiness—a 
striking face even as seen by that indistinct 
light. Stuyvesant was impressed by it as she 
regarded him for the moment speechlessly. 

‘How you have changed, Margray. never 
would have believed two years could have made 
such a difference.” 

“That time alone would not have worked 
the change,” she answered, quietly. ‘‘ Two 
years ago I was an undisciplined, inexperiecced 

1; now Iam a woman who suffers and hates. 
lieve me, there is nothing like suffering and 
hate to mature one rapidly; those: -influences 
work like magic—a quicker, surer magic than 
love itself. Do you think I would touch monev 
of yours for myself; Boyd Stuyvesant? Ewould 


starve—die first. And I don’t wish to die, for I 
have a whole life’s work ahead of me. It is 
pa right you should provide for the child. 

and I shall not be slow to call upon you when I 

need money for her. I am here to say to ycu 
that from now until your dying day my ven- 
geance shall pursue you. While you live you 
shall know neither peace nor happiness; bold 
and strong as you are, self-sufficient as you 
think yourself, you shall live in constant fear of 
me. It is not in my blood to forgive an injury, 

and you sball make such an atonement as you. 
little dream of, even now. I shall devote all 

my life to revenging the wrong which you shall 

expiate. I will be an avenger on your track, 

hunting you through life, striking when you 

least ne ct it at your weakest ose Fear of 
me shall make your existence what you would 

have made mine bed I been weak as you 
aan me. It is to tell you this I am here to- 
night. 

“Fear?” he said, throwing back his tall head. 
“Tfear you? Do your worst and you can but 
expose your own weakness. I have never 
known fear in all my life, and it is not probable 
that a woman shall teach it to me now. Mar- 
gray,” his voice softened, ‘1 am not the man I 
was in time past. Heaven knows, if bitter re- 
pentance can blot out my recklese acts, thoy 
will never appear against me. I have turned 
my back on all that and have begun my life 
anew. You are bitter against me now, but you 
must see what idly wasted breaths are those 
threats of vengeance against me. It would bo 
useless to ask you to forget—I shall make such 
amends as it is in my power to make, and it 
will be better for both if we never meet again.” 

“*T have sinned and I am willing to be for- 
iven’—what a concession for you to make! 

hat a softening influence love has to melt 
Aen) despotic pride so far! You are willing to 

at harmony with even me! You are quite 
content to let me sink my bitter remembrances 
if only I leave you in peace! mist once, I 
have ceased to love; hating once, I shall hate 
on forever—you and yours. You shall learn 
fear yet, and at the hands of a woman. Defy 
me now while AG may; it will not be for long, 
What if I should go in there now and denounce 
you to your waiting brice?” 

‘“*T should tell her the simple truth, and throw 
myself upon her mercy.” 

*I might do it if she cared for you—tut that 
would be too poor revenge. It would scarcely 
make her suffer, the rimple knowledge of your 
unworthiness; and my revenge, like my nature,;, 
has hidden depths which you will not probe for) 
a time.” 

“Have you done, Margray? Will you go 
before some of the servants come yours 
about to discover you here, or shall I send a 
body-guard to escort you outside the gates? 
For your own seke as well as mine, I trast you 
will make no repetition of this night’s seeking.” 

“From this time I shall seek you only to 
enjoy my power. Ycu were at my feet once 
et for my favor; you shall be there again 
sooner than you think—but it will te to beg 
for mercy. hile we Loth live you shall never 
know mercy from me.” 

The tall form moved silently away, and ina 
moment was swallowed up in the decp shadow 
of neighboring foliage. Boyd Stuy vesan} stood 
still for a little gare breathing hard, his face 
sternly sct under the light of the stars. 

“The way of the transgrcescr is hard,” ho 
muttered. “‘But we never know it until we 
turn from our transgressions. I would pive 
quite ten years of my life—of my test and bap. 
oe years—if that last crowning piece of = 

ces folly kad never been committed. Heaven 
fcrgive me for it! I sball face the result and 
face it down, whatever it may be.” 

There was little good or evil that Boyd Stu 
vesant was not cayable of facing, of doin, 
etuccessfully, too, but an undefined foreboding 
her in his mind as he went back to his waiting 

le. 

It afterward seemed that he kad little founda- 
tion for his unessiners, Weeks and months 
slipped Ly ard he was Ikcft unmolested, He 
traveled with his wife for a time, then came 
lack and settled in the grand house he had fit 
ted to receive her. He was even win u 
Helene, and a great joy came to blot out scme 
remorseful remen biances through infinite con- 
tentment in his present lot, 

A year frem that midsemmer wedding-cay a 
little morsel of humanity was born into the 
world, a mite which would knit a firmer bond 
between husband and wife than had existed 
yet. The yeung mother gazing into the violet. 
eyes of the babe, at last was reconciled to her 
ot. 

“What do you read in them, Helene?" her 
husband asked. “A message from me?” 

“They are teaching me a lesson—they show 
me the way through cuty to Jove.” 

Stuyvesant was thinking of the scene, of the 
fair young mother with the pretty babe upon 
her lap, pos) wistfully and trustfully up at 
him for almost the first time in this year of 
their wedded life, as he sat in his study later 
that day. The lines in his forehead were less 
distinct and his mouth had lost its old cynical 
curve; the buoyancy and freshness of j vuth 
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had come back in a measure, and he wassmiling Helene became a leader in fashicnable circles, 
silently over some happy fancy. A very model leader, heartless and soulless, peo- 

“Surely Paradise was not more complete,” he | ple said; brilliant, extravagant, admired, en- 
said to himself. vied, flattered and blamed, all at once. 

** And the trail of the serpent was over it all.” But the two were seldom seen together. They 
Unwittingly he had spoken his thought. He | were as utterly separated in their tastes and 
looked up with a start.’ The docr had swung | pursuits as though no shadow of a bond drew 
back noiselessly, and an unannounced visitor | them together. 
stood there. A check had come to Mrs. Stuyvesant’s daz- 

“*Margray—you?” zling, dissipated career, however. It was more 

“T, Boyd. What a pity the serpent ever did | than human strength could endure to follow 
make its appearance at all, but since it was so, | forever the gay, restless course she had run. 
our modern Paradise must not lack the enemy’s | Her health gave way at last, and fora few later 
Yours will be no exception, I’m | years, she remained in comparative retirement 
afraid.” | in this delightful suburban villa. 

She advanced a step and the door swung| Why Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant made such a 
closed. Boyd Stuyvesant rose slowly up, grave | hollow mockery of the happiness which should 
and determined. have been theirs, was an enigma which seven- 

“T asked you once not to approach me again. | teen years’ guessing on the part of the world 
There is the door—go! If you have any, busi- | had failed tosolve, Theirs had been a mariage 
ness with me I will see you elsewhere, but you | de convenance on one sideat least, but such mar- 
shall not remain under this roof.” riages have been before, and will be again, with 

“ Yet, if I cared to assert it, I bave a better | never such a decided and bitter result... There 
right under this roof than certain other ones it | were whispers of a former loveaffair on the part 
shelters. You look ineredulous, but you shall | of Helene, of wild and reckless deeds in Boyd’s 
be conyinced. Ring if you care to; I can make | youth; but, after the fashion of this Nineteenth 
my revelation before the household if you pre- | Century of ours, all that should be buried with- 
fer it.” out leaving a ghost. 

His hand stretched toward the bell rope fell, Mr. Stuyvesant himself was walking up and 
and he turned upon pein ore down his library floor, with bowed head, and 

“Say what you have to say and begone quick- | hands clasped upon his back, He had grown old 
ly, then.” in the seventeen years. He was gray and wrin- 

““You are not hospitable, scarcely civil. Does | kled before his time; he was nervous and ab 
joy influence you so? We will try the effect of | stracted habitually, and any sudden interrup : 
a contrary emotion soon,” tion was apt to bring a startled, hunted look in- 

“You have, heard. I do not understand, I | to his eyes. He wore the appearance of a man 
confess, why you should force yourself bere. always on his guard against some impending: 

“Only to vindicate myself and to taste the | evil, yet shrinking from and dreading it, 
“Seventeen years to-day, since my bitter ox- 


presence. 


sweets of this first step toward my revenge. It 
is nearly three years now since your desertion | piation began,” he was thinking to himselt. 
of me, and since that time I bave had one firm, | *‘ How much longer will nature sus the bu. 
* fixed purpose. If we both could live while the | den? The fear, forever haunting me, is the bit-~ 
world lasts I never would cease to pursue you. | terest curse Heaven could have sent or heli d+- 
Tt is time now that the story be told of your | vised for my punishment. God knows Iam sut- 
Jove among the mountains, and your secret | fering a life atonement. If only that fiend jn 
marriage there, three years ago or more. Will | woman’s shape would be satisfied with it! 5f 
you call down the interesting and interested | only she would spare the child of my love! I 
convalescent to hear the tale, or shall we as- | couldlivean anguished life, diea torturous deait:, 
‘cend and repeat it by tke side of cradled inno- | and be happy through all for that knowledgy 
cence? That ferocivus look is quite thrown | For five years that woman has held aloof, has 
away upon me: I have all the assurance the | neither sent me word nor token, and the sus- 
law allows, in withstanding it; and that reck- I have borne has been worse and harder 
less piece of folly, my dear Boyd, is about to endure than her taunting appearances. . Will 
recoil on your own devoted head. If I wasin- | another year goby in thesame way? I scarcely 
nocent as « dove in those days, I also combined | know whether I hope or dread it most. 
‘the wisdom of the serpent. That secret mar- Herdid. noe Dawes in his restless walk, but his 
riage which you have considered a false one, | glance shifted, uneasily, watching the door, and 
which you meant as a blind to overcome a con- | the view he could obtain from the long windows. 
scientious. girl’s scruples, was a legal one. Z| In his nervously, expectant waiting, time 
have the doubtful honor of being your wife, | seemed to drag interminably, yet it was but a 
Mr. fimierk. inl holes little oe an phe watched ~ weene mary 
** It is false!” he utte y. came, Not qui e@ way he ha ; 
a ie is true,” but came nevertheless, adding its share to the 
** My God, Helene!” burden he y bore, giving him a little res- 
She glided forward from the doorway, white | pite from the fear which hung a horror-cloud 
‘as the wrapper she wore. No word.was needed | over hislife, 1t.came in the shape of a letter. 
to announce that she had heard the other’sas-| A square plain envelope, addressed in a hand 
_sertion. Fide) masculine in its round outlining. A 
hand, the sight of which brought that 
circle about pila Pes the mark of strong though 
repressed agitation; then he tore it open, and 
glanced his eye over the one closely-written 
e. A sigh and a groan escaped together 
rom his tortured breast. The strong man, 
broken down in the prime of his manhood, was 
quite unnerved. 
“Oh, Heaven—that/ Of all the ways she 


CHAPTER III. 


AFTER SEVENTEEN. YEARS. 

A STONE villa in the midst of pleasant, well- 
kept grounds skirting the river, was the subur- 
‘ban home of the Stuy vesants. ; 

Antumn had dashed touches of vivid color- 
‘ing here and there amid the foliage.. Drifting 
Jeayes strewed the turf, with a sparse tracery—- 


a ey emerald carpet with fantastic pattern | might find to torture me, I never apprehended 
‘of wood-brown, scarlet, and orange. An early | that.” 
frost had left the summer Bee Aes and He took another turn or. two across the li- 


brary floor, then went into the © with an 
unsteady tread, the letter crushed and crumpled 
in his hand. Up the stairway where the. thick 
Sarpatin muffled. his y the length of a 
wide hall above, and he tapped at his wife's 
door, It was epee from within by a thin, 
sallow, pale-haired and middle-aged woman, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant’s com on. 

It was a lady’s boudoir to which he was ad- 
mitted. A bend exquisite apartment; the walls 
yet the world knew much of their affairs, whis- | rose-tinted, and the hangings rose silk under 
pered the eee onaticn it dared not speak | lace, it was like the inner surface of a shell. 
openly, and made dark allusions to the mystery | Mrs, Stuyvesant reclined upon a couch, butrose 
it did not understand. to a sitting posture as he entered, 

* Tt was uo secret that the marriage, which to| It was. strangely immovable face she turned 
the world’s view had promised so fairly eigh- | toward him. A little thinner thanit had been 
teen years before, had resulted most unhappily. | seventeen years before, the dusky eyes seemin 
That death at the bridal, which some of thesu- | larger, with dark shadows beneath them, bu 
rstitions had shnddered at, seemed to have | otherwise the same. .It would. almost seem 
en followed by all the evil influences they | that set, still, deathly-pallid look. which had 
had apprehended and predicted. . | settled upon her features then, had never soft- 

For the first year a shadow, which might | ened or changed. He paused just. within the 
have been the shadow of grief, only, had hov- | door, as she glanced from him toward her com- 
ered over the wedded pair—a shadow, which ion. i 
friends fondly ho} was dissipated at the birth 
of little Coral. But within two months follow- 
ing that happy event, had come an outburst, of 

at precise nature nobody knew;. but. after- 
wand usband and wife had lived, beneath. the 


tins 106 
alwa 


\Sere-looking: and beds of fall flowers nodded 
their yivid tints from stalks where leaves lan- 
guished, and were already falling away—like a 
gala-garb flung over the blight,of desolation 
Sapping out life at the roots. 

t was a fair type of the life the Stuyvesants 
had Jed—husband and wife—for these seventeen 
thesis past. Brilliant, gay, luxurious, with such 

itterness, of desolation under all, as the world 
in which they moved never suspected. And 
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**T havo received a message, Helene,” 

‘ From—that woman?” 

“Yes.” A moment’s silence fell, during 
which she waited without rousing from her in- 
different, stony quietude. His voice was husky 
and tremulous despite his strong effort at self- 
command as he proceeded. 

“Helene, she commands me’ to bring her 
daughter here. And—Heaven pity me!—I dare 
not refuse.” 

“No.” The calm, monotonous utterance was 
unchanged. 

‘But, to have a spy in our very midst, to 
throw the girlinto companionship with Coral, 
how can I? Iwould move heaven and earth if 
I dared defy her.” 

“You don’t dare. I have expected this for 

ears,” 

He locked at her, the muscles about his 
mouth twitching, his eyes, full of hungry en- 


a 

‘Will you never forgive me the cruel fate I 
was the means of bringing upon you, Helene? 
God knows, I would have yielded up my life 
first, bea [ known the truth.” 

Hx, -s inet his, reflecting only cold sur- 
pric, She had raised the barrier between them, 
wich must not be overstepped. She referred 
to the matter which bad brought kim to seek 
ber as if he had not oxen. 

‘When does the young ludy come?” 

“She is at the old place among the mountaius. 
Iam to go for her imzediately, and—she bids 
me take Coral along.” 

“‘The change of scene will dc ‘er no harm,” 
returned Mrs. Stuyvesant, indiff-n -ntly. “‘ Take 
her, by all means.” 

“What does she mean by it?” nc isked, with 
passionate earnestness. ‘‘I can unde:stand why 
she should send me up into that fastness, know- 
ing that the sight of the place will be an added 
bitterness, but why does she include Coral as 
well? Woman's intuition is said to be more sub- 
tle than man’s reasoning; do you think she 
means to betray us to the child, Helene?” 

‘* Would she be sending her daughter here in 
that case? No, she would lose too much of her 
power over you by doing so. She will never re- 
veal the truth to Coral until she can strike you a 
pect 4 blow through telling it.” 

“Helene,” his voice was thrillingly intense, ‘J 
am ready to brave the ex re, and vindicate 
myself, well as I may in the eyes of the world. 
It is the only way to break her rule over us. 
There is scarcely a doubt but any court would 
free me now, and then I could defy her worst 
efforts. Helene, if you would only stand by 
me— ; 

“‘T would die,” she interrupted in that cold, 
changeless monotone. ‘The exposure, the dis- 
grace, the scandal would kill me. If I were not 
sure of it, if I should even live to feel anything 
again, we could be nothing more than the 
strangers we are now. I don’t think 1 should 
quite hate , but I should never wish to look 
upon your again. It is as well this way. Is 
that the letter?’ 

“Yes, I have not destroyed it yet—I thought 
you might care to see it.” 

“ Not if that is all.” 

“‘T have told you all.” There was a little fire 
burning behind the polished steel bars of the 
grate, and he crossed over to drop the letter in- 
deren yes gobi ?*- Clie! suited b 

re you goin e glan up as he 
turned toward the dian: se Win ou be kind 
enough to engage a town house and have it fit- 
ted up for the winter? Have it ready by the 
last of November if possible.” 

“] thought the quiet here suited you best, 
Helene.” 

“Tt has not suited me af all; I have been 
forced to content myself. I shall live again 
back in town, and it is quite time Coral was 
brought out. The charge will scarcely be more 
onerous that I shall have two to chaperone.” 

‘You are not strong enough—the excitement 
will be harmful to you.” 

‘*T am not resigned enough to quite rust out 
here. After this, while I do live, I shall at least 
tasto tho froth off the pleasures of life. That is 
all, I believe.” 

He went out in obedience to her gesture of 
dismissal. Back to the library he carried his 
heavy heart and dragging tread, and there 
watched the afternoon wane. 

Rares ob, why, the thunderous cloud u 
that. noble brow? Papa, you look absolutely 
forbidding.” 

He looked up, with a start. 

Framed in the long, low window, her laugh- 
Sige eney face turned toward him, sunshine 

tering over her bright hair, was his daughter 
Coral. A fair, happy, ~are-free girl notwith- 
standing the cloud which >ad hovered over the 
house almost from the tine of her birth: but 


butalways kindly by her mother, sh: ad shaken 
off the op’ ive influence, and been ~ rry ; 

joyous in her own way, a very suubex:': in the 
my house. . 

** Don’t you know that knit brows and frov. u- 

ing mien should be peculiar to you in your pro- 
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fessional capacity only? I thought men of busi- 
ness always had two faces, one especially sacred 
for home use. How is it, papa?” 

“ Coral!—l was thinking of sending for you. 
Come in, my dear, and close the window. The 
air is a trifle chilly, I think,” 

* Bracing, exhilarating. This glorious autumn 
sunshine is preferable to indoor ‘storms brew- 
ing.’ You looked like some surly Bruin as I 
came up; will you promise not to eat me if I 
venture into your lair?” 

“Enter, and we’ll have a private rehearsal of 
Beauty and the Beast—with variations, That 
isn’t apropos, perhaps, I am going to take a lit- 
tle trip up into the mountains, Coral; how 
would you like to bear me company?” 

“The mountains!—oh, dearly. It’s very nice 
here, of course, papa, but one dun’t like to be 
caged up behind even gilded bars forever. 

en and where and why are you going, you 
delicious old darling of a father. I wonder if 
you knew 1 was sighing for.a break of this tire- 
some, humdrum monotony.” 

He was very nearly sighing, and checked him- 
self just in time. The shadow of his burden 
must not cloud this bright young life. She 
must not know how bitterly he oo and 
mistrusted the necessity compelling to take 
her with him. 

“How wae | questions in a breath—easily an- 
swered though. When?—to-morrow, Where? 
—up in the wilds of the Alleghanies, Why?— 
to take possession of’a ward thrown unexpect- 
edly upon my care. How will you like to have 
a companion to vary the monotony here?” 

“T shall not like itat all, A ward—I didn’t 
know you had. such an incumbrance, papa. 
Somebody is to keep watch of every thing I do, 
and filch your time away from me, and bea sly 
ply over the poor little mouse—me. 
Th oul I’ve enough of that in the esti- 
mae iss Lang. Must you bring her here, 
re 

“Treally must, I’m afraid, We'll hope for 
something differing from the estimable Mi 
Lang, however. Are you able to bear addition- 
al news, or is one dose sufficient?” 

“Oh, let me know the worst. I'll take the 
bitter all at once, if it’s the same to you.” 

“Then I’ve received a hint that my daughter 
is a young lady grown, and, to be brought out 
this coming season. Shall I give you a check 
for ribbons and furbelows?” 

‘Papa, oh!” She went whirling away about 
the room in a giddy dance of delight, and wound 
ae hy phrpwing hoth arms about his neck in a 
close hug, and rubbing her soft cheek against 
his bearded one. ‘A check, of course, and a 
good round one too, with a dozen others to back 
it, You dear papa!” 

‘But | have to disclaim your gratitude, Coral. 
I did not originate either of the surprises which 
seem to delight you so.” 

‘No? But you can be glad with me, which 
will answer all the same, I don’t think you 
are an inventive genius, papa, but you can bea 
sympathetic one, [ kuow.” 

ith that she darted out, and he heard ber 
singing up the stairway a moment after. And 
this was the bright young creature whose fu- 
ture could be made or marred by that relentless, 
unforgiving woman, whose power over him was 
supreme. He dropped his face into his hands 
with an audible groan. 

The morrow saw the two upon their unpre- 
meditated journey. It was late in the afternoon 
when they arrived at the village station where 
their railway course ended; too late, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant said, to go further that day, but Coral 
put in a remonstrauce. 

“Why not, papa?” Twenty miles further up 
the mountain, you say. But with two hours of 
daylight, allowing for dinner here, and a full 
moon, we can surely make it before midnight, 
notwithstanding all my acquired knowledge of 
mountain roads. Do let us make the attempt at 
least,” with a glance at the bare, rickety vi age 
inn and the group of idlers congregated on its 
not-over clean steps, 

‘*Thunder-storm brewin';” remarked the 
landlord, with a nod toward a thin haze in the 
west, ‘‘Shouldn’t like to take the mountings 
myself to-night, ’specially with a young lady in 
charge. Tnoere’s a team and a boy to drive at 
hand if you want ’em, though.” 

Mr, Stuyvesant glanced at the mist-like cloud 
and hesitated, 

_ “Papa, be wants to delude you into patron- 
izing that miserable old shell ob his. It would- 
n’t take a tornado to tumble it down about our 
ears. Id rather trust to the rocks for shelter 
, than to that barny piece of dilapidation.” 

* Her urging prevailed. They went witbin to 
partake of a hurried, ill-cooked dinner, and af- 


terward pursued their way up the mountain | 


side, 


It was a nondescript, antiquated sort of -ve- 
hicle provided for them, a carriage with high | 


seats and guiltless of moni drawn by two 
xaunt, raw ned beasts, slow but sure, and not 
acking in spirit when once aroused, the land- 
Jord assured them, : 

‘““ We'll have all the better opportunity for 
enjoying the beauties of the night,” laughed 
Coral, in referring to mine host’s solicitude some 
thre: hours later, “To think of predicting 


rain—look at that moon and those stars! Where 


has the imaginary cloud gone? 
“Look overhead, Coral. I almost wish we. 
had taken his advice.” 


‘‘ Ab, it is there. Never mind, papa; every 
cloud doesn’t break, and you'll be only a wet 
coat worse off if this one should. I will quite 
escape with the rough blanket they’ve given 
me.’ 

They were not to escape quite so easily, how- 
ever. The cloud spread and darkened, then 
couped all in a moment like a black pall over 
the luminous belt which had circled the hori- 
zon, Low, distant mutterings gathered force, 
The wind swept up through the fringe of trees 
skirting the winding mountain road. 

“Can the horses keep the way, my lad?” 
asked Mr. Stuyvesant, anxiously. ‘‘ Is there no 
shelter anywhere at hand?” 

“None but to the back o’ us,” the boy an- 
swered, ‘‘The beasts be all right, though. 
Ea ’d know every inch o’ the way through 
pitch. 

However proof they may have been against 
the confusions of pitch, gr ihe not equal to 
electric light. A blinding flash followed by a 
deafening peal as the heavens opened, and a 
dense. sheet of rain came down, startled them, 
They balked together, plunged, then started in 
a dead run up the precipitous, tortuous way. 
The boy was flung from his perch in front by 
their first sudden movement. Mr. Stuyvesant 
caught and secured the reins, but having gained 
a headway it was impossible to check the 
frightened creatures. 

ey tore on up the shelving course, gainin 
new terror through every lightning flash. Cora 
had slipped down to the floor of the carriage, 
which hy a frightfully, and was clinging fast 
with both hands to the side, 

“Courage, Coral. Hold fast, don’t bed Oh, 
Heaven! is there no stopping these maddened 
orRtralght i * ui t of th 

ti on, plunging quite out of the wagon 
track, veer through underbrush, then the 
cause of their fright—a brilliant flash—revealed 
a yawning chasm not twenty feet ahead. Upon 
its very verge a wheel locked upon a slender 
tree, but the fear-blind animals were on the 
brink—sli ping —toppling over—starting back 
with shrill cries almost human in their agony. 
Too late to regain their footi) 
ment and the frail check must 
go over the precipice together. 


—another mo- 
ve way and all 


CHAPTER IV. 
’ CRAG’S PEAK. 

In another moment—but in that moment help 
came. 

As if by magic, a form sprung out of the 
darkness behind them. The dragging weight of 
the animals, losing their last foothold, was crush- 
ing the wheel as if it had been dry ashes. But 
once, twice, the gleam of a bright blade flasked 
up and down; the tense traces were severed; 
and with one las ae eee scream, the beasts 
went down into the black depths of the chasm, 
and the passeugers were saved. 

“Saved, Coral!’ She was caught in her fa- 
ther’s arms and held ina fierce grasp as he real- 
ized what a hair-breacth escape theirs had been. 
‘* Delivered a of the very jaws of death. Ob, 
my darling! Heaven be praised that you are un- 
hirmed. You are unharmed, my child?’ he 
asked, with quick anxiety, for her limp weight 
in his arms gave him a sudden fright. 

_ She stirred and clasped his neck, with a gasp- 
sob, 

& Not harmed, papa, but dizzy and faint fora 
moment through seeing the danger we escaped. 
And you, darling papa?” 

“Only shaken. TF don’t feel it—I can’t feel 
any thing but joy that we were so almost mir- 
aculously spared. And this is our preserver. It 
was a desperate and brave effort, sir, You must 
have run an imminent risk yourself.” 

“ Not to kar of. Can you free yourself from 
that, wreck? If the lady will trust herself to 
me.’ 

The lady was intrusted to him, though reluc- 
tantly; so soon after her peril her father could 
scarcely bring himself to relinquish his clasp, but 
the danger they had just escaped might threat- 
en her anew. She was safely deposited a few 
yards back of the slippery brink. 

The lightning, which had been almost inces- 
sant, came now at slower intervals; the rain, 
from fierce dashes, was changing to a steady 
downpour; the crashing thunders were dying 
out in muttered reverberations. , 

Mr. Stuyvesant _— the hand of this time- 
ly deliverer, wringing it warmly, and seeing his 
face distinctly for the first time by one of those 
ghastly electric lights. ' 

‘* My dear sir, that feat was grandly done as 
it was dangerous. You hadn’t one inch of foot- 
hold to spare there, and if we had gone over, 
you must have been carried along. Such an 
obligation cannot be adequately expressed in 
words. Coral, my dear, give this brave fellow 


a handshake over the gulf be rescued you from. 
gre now, to whom are we so deeply indebt- 
ed? 

“Tam Randolph Stuart, from your own city, 
ifr, Stuyvesant. For the rest, prey don’t mcn- 


tion it; I_am_ only too happy to. have been: of, 
service, Faith, it was rather lucky I was at 
hand, too.” 

“Stuart! The son of my old rival at tho bar 
then—a friendly rivalry, however. I thought 
I recognized something familiar about, you. 
Coral, bave you thanked this modest youth— 
Ah! Miss Stuyvesant, Mr. Stuart. Ishould sa 
it was rather lucky, Heaven knows what birds 
of prey might have picked our bones down 
there.” 

Coral slid her slender hand into the one which 
had wielded Lis sharp clasp-knife so inexpressi- 
bly to their advantage, with a. few, words ,of 
thanks, and then went back to cling close to her 
father’s arm. g 

“‘T don’t believe there’s a house within miles 
of here,” said the young man. ‘The best you 
can do for the present is to accept the shelter I 
thought myself fortunate in stumbling across. , 
when night caught meup here in the mountains, . 
It is close at hand around the curve.” 

They followed, and he expleined his presence 
in that rough wilderness as they went. 

*‘T came up here in the wilds for a couple of 
weeks’ hunting—am staying with.a half-misan- 
thrope who Las been wandering all over the > 
world in the last dozen or so years, and in as 
many weeks after his return to his native land, 
bolted the civilized community to bury himself 
in a ruinous establishment he owns, some few 
miles nearer the village you must have left. 
Clive Tracy his name is—and here we are. It 
is poor accommodation for a lady.” 

t was soply asbeltered spot where.an over- 
hanging rock anda natural depression left a 
cave-like aperture, and before it a sullen fire 
smoldered, fed on branches he had gathered, 
but balf-smothered out by the rain, 

‘““And you are dripping wet, my daughter. 
You’il take your death of cold, I’m afraid.” 

‘Don’t be afraid, papa; I'll do nothing of the 
sort. I haven’t had my precious neck so. nar- 
rowly saved from breaking to be overcome by a 
miserable influenza, We'll steam out here nice- 
ly, and be none the worse for our adventure and 
our drenching. That poor boy—what. has be- 
come of him, I wonder!” 

The question was answered after a time when 
the rain was almcst over, and the two gentlo- 
men were discussing the practicability of going 
in search of him by torchlight, rather than 
await the uncertain reappearance of the moon, 
i eS long hours which intervened Lefore day- 

reak, 

‘He may be lying with broken bones some- 
where, and the exposure give him his death,” 
Coral had said.. “ We were tke cause of his 
coming out to-night, and I think it’s your duty 
to look after him, papa.” 

The hero of their late adventure had brought 
armfuls of branches and heaped them upon the 
smoldering firo, As the rain went down andthe 
wind rose, tke flames lapped about them; and at 
last shot up in long, fitful, yellow gleams, Ga- 
thered close about it, the little group cf, three 
waited a time, enjoying the genial warmth. it 
sent out, and watching the clouds as they began 
to break and roll away. 

“ Oh, dear, how like a chapter from, a, novel 
it all is,” Coral thought, taking a quick inven- 
tory of the young man’s appearanco Ly tho first 
steady blaze of light. ‘‘ Herocs always aro big 
and dark, only he is too slender and has a face 
like a age 

Tall, slender and dark; not more than twen- 
ty-two though he might Le, Randolph Stuart 
had nerves and muscles of steel, which had 
stood them in gocd stead that night while he 
braced himself on the very verge of the preci-+ 
ao and freed them from the, plunging, mad- 

ened animals, whose struggling weight was 
dragging them to the certainty of awiul destrue- 
on. 

‘My dear sir,” he was saying to her father, 
“you must not think of tramping back over 
that rough, dreary track. Make yourself com- 
fortable as you can here, and 1 will look up. this 
hapless young Jebu. Afterward we can dis- 
nd your prospects and the means of bettering 
them, 

Just as this conclusion was reached, the boy 
himself made his appearance, dragyled and 
drenched; but not seriously hurt. 

“ve got used to kein’ played pitch and toss 
with by them consarned hosses,” he explained. . 
“T didn’t ’xpect to see you ‘uns, though, this 
side of kingdom come.” 

‘‘And now how far to Crag’s Peak?” asked 
Mr. Stuyvesant. “‘And where are we to get a 
conveyance for the rest of the way?” 

“*Crag’s Peak hain’t more’n four mile ahead. 
There bean’t no accommodaticn betwixt here 
and there.” ; 

‘Tracy Hall boasts rather indifferent stables, 
I believe,” smiled Randolph Stuart. “Its,own- 
er may be able to find you a con's of saddle 
horses, however, if you wait here while they are 
brought. It lies some three miles back of this.” . 

“We will not infringe upon Mr. Tracy’s hos- 
pitality that far,” said Mr. Stuyvesant, a frown 
elouding his brow, Of all men in the world 
Clive Tracy was the last from whom he would. 
care to receive the smallest favor. ‘‘Are you 
equal to the distance afoot, Coral?” 

“Yes, papa. With daylight at hamd and @, 
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good copeute as an incentive, I'll emulate a 
chamois in scrambling over the rocks.” | 

It was a wearisome feat of pedestrianism 
nevertheless. Randolph Stuart accom anied | 
them into close view of Crag’s Peak, and then 
went back to relieve such qualms of uneasiness 
as his host might experience through his night’s | 
absence. 

Mr. Tracy had developed rather misanthropic 
tendencies. At three-and-forty he regarded the 
world through very different glasses than he 
had worn at five-and-twenty, when his impas- 
sioned love-dream came to an abrupt and unsat- 
isfactory close. He was bronzed somewhat 
with foreign travel, a trifle careless in dress, and 
bizarre in action; but a man who could makea | 
good appearance in society, yet, should he | 
choose to exert himself. 

“Been playing the part of a knight errant in 
rescuing a distressed damsel, eh?” he comment- 
ed over the breakfast which had been kept | 
waiting. “Stuyvesant—ahem!—I know the 
name of old. ‘Lovely asa houri’—of course. 
That’s to be expected; savors of rose-tinted 
lorgnettes, and twenty-two, however. What is 
she like?—rather tall and rather slender, with 
glossy raven hair and dusky eyes, and complex- 
ion like a rose-leaf? She ought to be that at 
seventeen, I imagine.” 

““That only in part. Her eyes are the very 
deepest violet, as nearly as I could make them 
out, and her hair—it is neither brown nor chest- 
nut, but a mingling of the two.” 

*** And a vision comes back, o’er a life-long track, 

With a face which is rarely fair—’ 

hummed Mr. Tracy, abseutly. ‘My dear boy. 
I've been reconsidering that matter I dismi 
rather ungraciously, a couple of days ago. You 
were quite right in it, I am convinced by reflec- 
tion. There’s no earthly reason why I should 
bury myselfin this solitude and grow gray be- 
fore my time. I don’t care for society amuse- 
ments and frippery, but I might cultivate a 
taste for them. The trial won’t do any harm 
at least. [I’ve a mind to spend the winter in 
Richmond, after all—live in lodgings and be a 
victim, that’s the amount of it, I su; Ye 

Crag’s Peak was a dreary place always, more 
than ever dreary as seen on that autumn morn- 
ing, with all the foliage about sodden and drip- 
faa ig last night’s rain, and little rivulots 
washing out miniature gullies in the ascent. 
The house was tall and square, built of brick, the 
walls of which had turned green with dampand 
unhealthy mosses. It was set in a gloomy 
notch, with a bare Kraak bluff rising like an 
impenetrable wall behind it, and a dense growth 
of untrimmmed native pines closing it about. 

‘“‘Tt looks like a haunted castle,” Coral said. 
‘“What ever possessed any one to select such a 
spot for a habitation. If that unheard-of friend 
of yours, who resuscitated bimself in your 
memory by his dying charge, chose this spot as 
his preferred abiding-place, he displayed wis- 
dom at last pe 3 himself fairly off to ghost- | 
land. It looks as though a dark history ought 
to attach to it. What is its history, papa, or its 
mystery? I’m sure there’s something of the 
sort hanging about it.” 

“Neither history or mystery further than that | 
the family who have held it for generations | 
back have been of bold and bad stock, who have 
brought mishaps and misfortunes upon them- 
selves by their own lawlessness. The founder 
of the house was a refugee from foreign lands, 
though what particular crime necessitated his 
flight tradition does not say. The only certain- 
ty seems to be that he left a dark record behind | 
him, and his descendants have followed in his 
by ee faithfully. They all come to 
grief through it, too.” 

“It’s to be hoped they don’t bring their asso- 
ciates to grief as well, sincs3 we are to havea 
re mtative of the precious set in our house- 
ho I wonder at your temerity in screpting 
such @ dangerous responsibility, papa. I ho 
the present residents of that “historica P le’ 
may not disdain the hospitalities exerci by 
persons of Jess note as well as notoriety. What 
a tramp it has been! I’m tired to death, and 
famished into the bargain.” 

“The fatigues of the night were very much 
more than you should have been subjected to, 
Coral. My darling! woald to Heaven I could 
ward hardships from you.” 

She was a little startled at his passionate earn- 


“Tt ain’t worth speaking of, . You are 
looking pale and worn thou; he frightfully so. 
I shouldn’t be surprised at allif you give me 
a turn of nursing before we are safely home 


san =F 
ill-look caused Coral more rehension 
than she let him see; but it was the pain of old, 
bitter reminiscences and not the fatigue he had | 
endured stamping itself on his countenance. | 
‘“‘Ivs not so bad as it might be, after all,” she 
said, as they lingered over the breakfast of | 
toast, coffee and game, which was served to 
them. ‘But, the plot thickens—the mystery 
pe rg manner of this household, if there's 
such a thing barge to the house, is incom- ' 
prehensible. Tbat stolid woman who admitted 
us seems to be housekeeper, cook, waitress, all | 


in one—a kind of general factotum about the | 
Is she duonna 2c well, or does the in 
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| the ancestra 


| part I shall be glad of a ce 


| sisters, 


visible mistress of the place require no such 
overweening influence under the protection of 
roof?” 
“T can give you no further information than 
I have already done, my dear. I only know 
that my ward is waiting to be taken under my 
protection, The hour is cone yet, and for my 
ance to rest my 
aching bones before I look any further trial in 
the face.” 

“My dear papa, what a look of sublime resig- 
ration! Then you don’t covet the cloak whic 
had fallen from the defunct Crag’s Peak own- 
er’s hands—meaning bis daughter and what- 
ever else may pertain to the charge of her? I 
believe I’ve Sue half-jealous of her in advance 
—as if any one could rival me in your affection. 


| Kiss me for being a silly goose aud I'll think 


no more of it, I really believe our adventure 
of the night has jarred my nerves, and I never 
suspected I had such incumbrances before this.” 

e slipped from her place and went around 


| the table to receive the paternal caress given so 


warmly, that any vagus epprehensions she 
may have had of finding a rival in his affec- 


| tions were laid at rest, for that time at least. 


They had ample time to recover from their 
fatigue by the time the young lady who was 
the occasion of their journey hither appeared 
before them, They were shown into adjoining 
rooms, where if was evident that fires had been 
hastily built and arrangements made fer their 
accommodation. The whole house hid an air 
of being long in disuse—was sbut up and silent 
except in the immediate portion they had pene- 


| trated. It was four of the afternoon when the 
| woman who was the one living soul they had 
| seen within the walls thus far, tapped at their 


respective doors and announced dinner in an- 
other hour. 

“Aud then,” thought Coral, arranging her 
tumbled locks before a little square mirror in- 
clined above the high black mantel—‘“ then we 
shall probably have the pleasure of beholding 
the new tion to our family circle—the 
princess of this enchanted palace—the myste- 
rious remnant of a mysterious 1ace. Js therea 
mystery, [ wonder, or is it the fas! ion of these 
ultra montane people to admit strangers within 
their gates and spare themselves even the 
slightest concern regarding them? Papa—” 
swinging his door ajar and peeping thrcugh the 
crack—‘oh, waiting for me, were you? At 
last ‘the hour draws nigh ’—but you don’t look 
to have rested. Your absolutely look as though 
ghosts might have been haunting you, and I’m 
sure I never imagined a more ghostly plece 
outside one of Radcliffe’s novels. The 
very air here is enough to induce dyspe; sia, to 
say nothing of monomaniacal tendencies. This 
way, isn’t it?” 

he door of the room in which they had 
breakfasted was opened by the woman-servant, 
who apparently awaited them. It was large 
and square, and evidently did double duty as 

lor and dining-hall. There was a bright 

ze in the high, old-fashioned grate, which 
sent ruddy gleams over the time-darkened walls. 
A table was laid with covers for three, and be- 
fore the hearth, with the firelight flickering ina 
warm glow about her, the early sunset stream- 
ing luridly in through a window teyond, stood 
the inheritor of this gloomy old mountain man- 
sion—the Richmond cyt he future ward, 

Simultaneously with the opening of the door, 

the turned her head slowly and advanced a 
pace. 
“This is—Miss Ruby Harland? Yes, to be 
sure.” He had hesitated a second over her 
name, and cast a quick glance about the rcom, 
as bee looking for some one Lesides, Then 
he made haste to present his daughter, with 
some politely expressed hope that the two young 
ladies might become the best of friends. 

“You are to be one of us you know,” Coral 


| said, giving her hand with frank and winning 


grace, 

“Of course we shall te friends—quite like 
if Miss Stuyvesant does not object. 
Would you believe that I have scarcely had a 
friendship in all my life, to say nothing of an 
affectionate intimacy? Jam building grand an- 
ticipations on the new home you are so kindly 
offering me, sir.” 

The pallid line encircling Mr. Stuyvesant’s 
lips deepened a shade. He was quite self-pos- 
sessed and apparently at bis ease, but bis eyes 
wandered with an irresistible fascination to the 
face of his ward—a girl of nineteen, who was 
receiving them with all the ease of nine-and- 
twenty. A tall, stately girl, with glossy, raven 
hair, eyes oriental in their depth and softness, 
a complexion the purest olive, and a Greek cast 


of fea as quiet and unreadable as a piece 
of sculpture. 
“Like a princess, sure enough,” thought 


Coral, with an enthusiastic thrill, and right in 
the wake of her enthusiasm came a feeling of 
distrust—“‘ like the princess of a fairy tale, but 
though a gracious scarcely a good one. I could 
fancy her turning into a cat by reversing the 
traditional spell—I’m sure there is a tawny 
gleam under those ded a eyelids of hers, 
though the eyes themselves look so dreamily 
soft. She’s like—who is she like?” 


And while Coral knit her brows ima refleo- 


tive attempt to determine, the dinner was 
brought in, and the young hostess took her 
place, doing the honors with a grace which was 
surely never learned in that remote mountain 
region. 

‘ Are you alone?” Mr. Stuyvesant asked as 
the meal progressed. ‘‘I expected you would 
have at least a—ah!—ccmpanion.” 

“You probably expected to find my mother 
here.” His fork clattered into his plate in a 
manner quite unprecedented in his usual well- 
bred ease, ‘‘She simply aceompanied me here 
amonthago. Ibave been in Germany, perhaps 
you know, finishing my musical education. I 
venture to assert, Miss Stuyvesant, that you 
have never known a more forlorn creature. I 
have scarcely a pasting acquaintance here in 
my native State. Sbut up from my babyhood 
until Iwas fifteen ina Maryland pensicnnat, 
then whisked away to Eurcpe to be imprisoned 
in successive finishing establishments; a year 
in-Paris to perfect my accent, another in Flor- 
ence where I devoted myself to painting, and 
at last guttural, music-lovir es com- 

leted the schcol-term which has lasted all my 
Tite. I can a rp with the Prisoner of 
Chillon, though not to the extent of sighing for 
restriction again,” 

“Then you'll te able to endure our little 
Paradise on the James until the town season. 
Mamma is meaning to bring us out togetler, 
Miss Harland. We live very monotonously at 
the villa.” 

“T can’t imagine freedcm being morotonous. 
By the way, Gramp tells me you had an advcn- 
ture last night. Weare skut so away from all 
the world that ‘every occurrence isa happen- 
ing,’ as the Irish say, 81d | have been wonder- 
irg a little how the disastrous consc quences of 
ycur mishap are to be overcome. You tehold 
me, a helpless yourg female, quite at your mer- 
cy, utterly in your charge, and unable to make 
# suggestion in the way of overcc ming prcbable 
incouveniences as the merest child. ow are 
we all to reach the railway station, my dear 
guardian?” 

She glanced up with a little aba | 
emile and gesture, and Coral, catching her full 
expression, turned a scrutinizing incredulous 
lcok upon ber father. 

“We will be detained, ’'m roe 
upon your hospitality for another day. The 
toy who drove for us has gone back to the vil- 
lege, avd as the storm has washed out the 10ad 
dangercusly, leaving it in scme places impass- 
able for vehicles, he orders to bring sacdle- 
horses to cur relief.” 

That night Ccral passed into her father’s 
room through the door of communication 
tween the chambers, as he sat gezing moodily 


into the smoldering coals Lehind the bars of the | 


rusty grate. 3 

“Papa,” she demanded, abruptly, “did you 
ever Lave a sister, or anything of that soit, 
who outraged the Stuyvesant pride—being sub- 
scquently ciscarded by the 
never mentioned and the like—by a runaway 
raich with one of this wicked Harland race?” 

““ What a question. my child! What a very 
preposterous idea! What put such a fancy in 
that rather thoughtless little head of yours?” 

“That isn’t answering, papa.” 

‘You're too absurd to rc quire that much con- 
sideration, puss. You know, certainly, that 
‘sisters and brothers bave 1 none.’” 

“It’s certainly unaccountable, then,” said 
Coral, slowly. 

“ Wiat is unacccuntable, Coral?’ 

Papa, Miss Harland has 
your very expression, your peculiar tricks of 
gesture. I couldn’t think at first of whom she 
reminded me, but that is because there is no 
similarity in your actual looks. But she resem- 
Liles you in more ways than one. She looks 
like a mystery, papa; and she looks still more like 
what's about as bad—a Stuyvesant.” 


*“ The resemblance. 


CHAPTER V. 
WEIRD INFLUENCES. 

ANOTHER entire day and night to be passed 
in that dreary Crag’s Peak house, where silence 
trooded so heavily that it was felt like a weird 
influence, where the wind soughed dismally 
through the pine trees, and the biank, grim 
bluff at the back cast a long, dark, gloomy sba- 
dow over all. } 

‘One blessing,” Coral solilcquized, as she 
dressed herself after a glance out of the high, 
narrow window at the monotonous gray of the 
morning, “one is left to sleep in peace in this 
most dismal eee which might have been in- 
tended for a fortress. It brings up all the gob- 
lin stories I ever heard — 

‘Of clanking fetters—low, mysterious groans— 
Blood-crusted daggers, and uncoffin’d bones, 
Pale gliding ghosts, with fingers dripping gore— 
And blue es dancing round a dungeon door. 

Heigho! I wonder if they have dungeons in 
this relic of barbarous times? I should quite 
like to suppose I was walking over the ‘ uncof- 
fined hones’ of some who might have chanced 
to fall victims to these lawless Harlands. 
plage ie paar in, every man’s closet, they 
say, so I suppose there’s a w 
longing 


ole community be- 
to heuse and its departed household. 


mily, her name - 


J 
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The villa was dull enough sometimes, but it will 
be a haven of bliss after this,” ; 
Havens of bliss are apt to exist either in pro- 
tive or resume ; we seldom find ourselves 
in undisturbed occupancy of such. Coral, half- 
impressed by a vague feeling of unpleasantness, 
by the ghostly fancies she had called up, could 
not guess how nearly allied were some scraps of 
the Harland history and the “skeleton in the 
closet” of her own outwardly pleasant home. 
Her train of reverie ran on; 

“Will our lovely young hostess favor us with 
her presence to-day, I wonder, or is she like— 
like—some German superstition, I’vo forgotten 

‘ what, where the character diabolic is invisible 
except at certain hours. There! I suppose 
Miss Harland wouldn’t consider herself com- 
plimented by being likened to the sulphurous 

' odor of spirits, but some way she gives mo that 
impression.” 

tap at her door and the appearance of Miss 
Harland herself answered the question she had 
mentally put. Mr. Stuyvesant came in from 
the front simultaneously with the advent of bis 
daughter and ward, and the breakfast was 

- served. 

“We keep city hours,” he remarked, with a 

: glance at his gold repeater. ‘‘A quarter to 
ten. That is preposterous for the mountains. 

‘ Coral, I would have had you out to see the sun- 
rise, but unfortunately Old Sol has not sent a 
penetrating glimmer through the vail of fog 

. and cloud-banks.” 

“Tf he had you could not have witnessed the 

sight without a half-hour’s climb for it,” Miss 

arland said. ‘* The bluff shuts off the sunrise 


» completely; we only enjoy the blessing of its 


rays here for a couple of hours in the late after- 
noon—scarcely an enviable situation.” 

‘““A houss without sunshine! think of that, 
papa. I’ddiein it. I positively couldn't exist 
without my draughts of golden ether in very 

> much r diurnal doses. I never was born 
fur a shadowed life.” 

An inaudible sigh passed over her father’s 
For how long would the bright life run 
untroubled? He would bi ag have given 
i his own to insure her nothing but sunshine, 
rand the fear oppressing him now was cay. we 
ssame dread shadow which had hovered like a 
cloud over him for seventeen years past—seem- 
ing more palpable and threatening in that 
op with the face of his ward opposite so 

ike another face he had known that it appear- 

ed an unhappy omen—a shadow lowering and 
darkening, bub intangible and undefined as in 
all the time he had been haunted by it. 

He was looking at her at the moment instead 
of his daughter, and thought that he caught a 
waver of expression flit over her quiet, well- 
bred countenance, so slight that he could not 
define it as either contempt or amusement be- 
fore it had passed again. But it was sufficient 
to stir up the misgivings which were never 
wholly at rest. How much was she a party to 
the uncertainty and misery which must forever 
assail him? What new danger or new torture 
would her coming bring into his family-circle, 
at once so dear and so discordant? 

The conversation throughout the breakfast 
hour was coufined to the merest commonplaces. 
Mr. Stuyvesant was careful in avoiding any 

thing which might tempt his ward to speak of 

her past life; to have drawn her out might 
have settled his own unrest and uncertainty, 
but how could he endure to have any hint of 
‘the truth eereye i to Coral, in whom he fount 
‘his greatest pride, his dearest happiness, his 
‘most powerful source of anxiety aid alarm! 
His subtle, inexorable enemy had .t\.o power- 
ful means of swaying him. Mrs. Stuyvesant’s 
Bayecien had declared th:t she would some 
‘day probably lose her lease on life in the same 
way her father had done, with not a moment’s 
warning. She had an incipient heart disease, 
which strong emotion of any kind was sure to 
aggravate. That consideration alone formed 
the strongest link in the mesh which hedged 
him about. 

When the meal was over, the table was clear- 
ed away by the stolid-looking woman servant, 
who was sphinx-like in her unmoved expression. 
Miss Harland and her guests wero left to the oc- 
cupancy of the room. 

“The place is sadly out of repair,” sho re- 
marked, apologetically. ‘Is las been kept 
closed and wholly unoccupied for years, I be- 
lieve. Gramp was engaged to maintain a sort 
of general supervision over it, but inbabitancy 
alone will redeem a place from the ruin of deso- 
lation, I camehere a month ago, and only such 
renovation as was absolutely necessary for tem- 
po comfort was made then.” 

‘You have been here a month!” cried Coral, 
with wide eyes, ‘And alone! How have you 
managed to exist?” 

“‘Not quite alone, Iam fortunate enough to 
possess one rare accomplishment, Miss Stuy- 
vesant—I can find companionship in myself.” 

“Most persons can, with proper assistants— 
books, music, and the like,” answered Coral, 
with a glance about the room, which seemed 
bare of such reliefs. 

“You surely don’t suppose me barbarian 
enough to be destitute of such resources?” 
emiled Miss Harland. “Itook of one 
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of the large upper rooms and had every thing of 
the sort available that I cared to use conveyed 
there. That shut-up portion of the house is tol- 
erably well furnished, notwithstanding the 
cheerlessness of its aspect. I succeeded in rak- 
ing an old organ, discordant and melancholy 
from long disuse, out of the depths of those 
darkened rooms. I explored them by candle- 
light rather than attempt removing the shut- 
ters, which have rusted fast. There isa library. 
but I found its shelves in a rather dismantled 
state, and the relics of Jiterature which remain 
are of rather questionable soundness—as well in 
quantity, perhaps, as quality. The dead-and- 
gone Harlands, believe, were nevery particu- 
larly noted for their scholastic attainments, I 
found a volume or two, however, quaint enough 
to be interesting, and T came provided with a 
trunkful of our current novels, Then I sketch 
a little, paint a little, as I told you, and I have 
rather enjoyed my solitude than otherwise. 
Remember, it is my first escape from the re- 
strictions of school life—I don’t imagine I could 
ever put inanother month in the same way so 
delightfully.” 

“What a prodigy of resources you are, Miss 
Harland!” said Coral. ‘I foresee that you will 
quite throw me into the shade. And you havo 
been so thoroughly educated, too; precict 
that you will be a sensation, And you havo 
seen tho world, traveled and learned—been in 
Germany, France, and Italy, you said. Oh, 
papa! why couldn’t J have been taught by illus- 
tration?” 

‘Timo enough for tliat yet, my dear.” 

“And you eine and play, of course? Some- 
how I know you do both well. Ihave a fancy 
I should like to hear tke tones of that organ 
antique along with your voice, which must be 
both mellow and rich. Won’t you oblige us 
presently?” 

There was just the slightest shade of hesitation 
in Miss Harland’s manner as shoe answered: 

“To preserve you from being intolerabl 
bored, I must.refuse. Truth to tell, I am a little 
chary of exhibiting oy musical attainments— 
such as they may be—for the first time within 
this desd solid masonry with a cracked accom- 

niment. Don’t think mo ungracious; I will 

e too happy to oblige, with any kind of ordi- 
nary advantages to sustain me.” 

**Papa ”—Coral wheeled about with tho im- 
pulsiveness which characterized her—“ papa, 
we must have a grand pianonow. Mine is of 
the cottage sort, Miss Harland. Wo never 
have company at tho villa, so things thero 
aren’t in the state we shall probably set up in 
town. You and I will take runs out thero 
over Sundays, papa, when we get tired of city 
grandeur.” 

“As though you would not quito loso sight 
of ‘papa’ in the new delight of it all! I may 
banish myself to the office, or reserve a den in 
the back precincts, and never be missed, I dare 


y. 

“*Try it,” laughed Coral. ‘‘'You’d be apt to 
find one piece of femininity willing to beard tho 
lion in his den, I fancy—or a surly bear, which? 
Would you believe that I was wondering if this 
day wouldn’t drag itself to a most unseemly 
length? With all due regard to both you and 
your ancestors, Miss Harland, this place is cer- 
tainly affected with an influence more gruesome 
than any I have heretofore experienced. It 
wouldn’t require much imagining to people tho 
house with undeveloped mysteries, and to con- 
vert that dismal sighing of the wind through 
the pine trees into undeveloped warnings. It 
must sound like tke banshee’s wailing on 
stormy nights. The time ought to pass weighted 
with all sorts cf undefined horrors, and after 
all I find the morning has slipped away—taken 
care of itself voy. pleasantly.” 

“And I think I can promise you another or 
two as agreeably passed,” Miss Harland raid 
from her place by the window, leaning forward 
to obtain a further view of the slope. “I behold 
a sight unprecedented since Ihave been here— 
gentlemen callers, if I am not mistaken. Of 
course it must be the hero of your recent adven- 
ture, and his friend, of whom you havo told 
me. Which is the one proving himself so daunt- 
lessly intrepid?” P . Nees 

Coral approached, a little flush creeping into 
her check and a pleased light in her eyes, as sho 
glanced through the interstices of tho somber 
pines to see two manly figures coming leisurely 


up. 
R The younger is Mr. Stuart—the dark one, 
rather the taller of the two.” 

“Ah! He has a reckless look, which agrees 
with the act, but I should have judged the 
other. He would have served you with the 
coolness of caution, however, where the other 
braved the danger with his reckless enthusiasm 
—if we trust to reading character by appear- 

ce. 

“Why shouldn’t we? None but cynics doubt 
ap nees, and I haven’t seen enough of the 
follies of the world to approve cynicism.” 

The woman Gramp came in with the gentle- 
men’s cards just then. One might suppose this 
little bit of etiquette rather out of the line cf 
her ordinary experience, as the appearance of 
visitors at Crag’s Peak certainly was, but the 


stony froat of the sphinx wever changed, A 


7 


woman inyulnerable to curiosity may certainly 
be likened to the Egyptian monster. 

“Show them in here,” Miss Hariand said, and 
in another moment Coral found herself smiling 
her greetivg to the tall young fellow, whose 
smooth, dark, boyish face had recurred to her 
memory more than once since their parting, 
the morning before. The other was Mr. Tiacy, 
and he covered over the stiff and apparent con- 
straint of Mr, Stuyvesant’s bow «4 edlicwkcg- 
ment to their introduction by a skillful flow of 
courteous remarks to the young hostess of the 
grim old Crag’s Peak munsion. 

“Tam vexed beyond measure, Miss Harland, 
at finding how long Ihave been unconsciously 
favored with such a fair neighbor. We are all 
neighbors in this wilderness, you know, and 
seven miles lying between our respective honie- 
steads would be pleasant daily exercise to a 
siurdy mountaineer such as I have been emula- 
ting all the summer through kere. And I have 
found you only to lose you, Stuart informs me, 
Pray, con’t be sarcastic and think, if ycuare tco 
considerate to say, that my loss will be your 
gain in this case,” 

“T certainly could neither think mor say it 
with trutb.” 

‘*As to that, you'll probably know better 
hereafter. I’ve about concluded to give up 
Tracy Hall for the winter. Sorry I didn’t know 
when you passed the hall the other night, Mr. 
Stuyvesant. It would have been the greatest 

leasure imaginable to me to havo cffercd my 

achelor hospitality and so havo prevented that 
rather exciting episode which has cxalted m 
young friend there toa Ligh nicho of meritori- 
ous desert.” 

“Thanks,” was Mr. &tuyvesant’s non-com- 
mittal rejoinder. ‘‘ Your fricnd certainly diddo 
us an inestimable service at greater risk, proba- 
bly, than his modesty has permitted Lim to cx- 
patiate upon.” 

While . Tracy talked, with scarcely a 
gaa at Coral after his simple presentation to 

er, he was yet studying her rather closely, ard 
making mental comparisons with the image he 
had half-unconsciously formed, 

‘Like Helene in figure and motion and voice,” 
he thought, ‘but she has a Stuyvesant fzce, 
That’s a little drawback to the enthusinsm I 
half fancied I might raise. I don’t think many 
men are faithful to their loves as I have becn— 
disappointed now at not finding a second edition 
of the same, 


prong rey in which roses have onco been dis- 
ed, 

You may break ey may ruin the vase, if you wiil, 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it stu.’ 


I’ve got bravely over the old hearthreal, but 
the essence of the old love still lingers, it ap- 
ears. And Stuyvesant looks glum encugh to 
snow it. By Jove, he doesn’t look us though 
matrimonial felicity agreed well with him. 
He’s broken into an old man, while I, not so 
very many years younger,am yetin the hight 
of my prime. Ah, well, so we go!—and Helcne, 
I suppose, is as epparent in that slp ofa gir 
over there as in the matronly body she hes pro- 
bably become, Rather a pood foil, those two, 
though they have some points in common—no, 
hardly that, either; Ithcught I cetccted some 
sort of indefinable resemblance, but I’ve lost 
sight of it again. ‘Miss Ruby,’ that sphinx at 
the door, called her mistress—Ruby Harland. 
Something rather to my taste in the scund, 
Ruby and Coral; odd conjunction to be acci- 
dental, but the names are decidedly epprcepriate 
to their styles, that I must a oat 

And all the while he had been saying polite 
things in no way approaching the drift of his 
thoughts. 

Across the room the two young people—Miss 
Stuyvesant and Randolph Stuart—were finding 
sufficient entertainment for each other. Never- 
theless a little silence came between them, such 
as is apt to fall sometimes in the very midst of 
the liveliest conversation with embarrassing ef- 
fect, or is notan unpleasant pause where sym- 
pathetic minds bridge the space. Stuart broke 
it, glancing over toward the young hostess. 

** Miss Harla: dis young and fresh to the sup- . 
position I formed from my first glimpse of her, 
Chad an indistinct sight of her face at an upper 
window as we came close to the houre. It 
struck mo as being a remarkable face, but she 
eppeared very much older and sterner—the 
light, I presume.” 

‘‘At an upper window? Oh, this one, then; 
it is rather a stretch from the ground. I did 
not observe that you glanced this way.” 

“| didnot. It was ata window on the floor 
above.” 

“But she was here with us; the light must 
have been very deceptive if you mistook Gremp 
for Miss Harland—Gramp forms the whole do- 
mestic force here, as, probably, you are not in- 
terested in knowing.” 

“Then it positively was not Gramp, since 
that female ‘grim and gray,’ opened the door 
to us not two minutes afterward. Miss Harland 
doesn’t Vt ag a haunting shadow, I hope; pray 
don’t ask re to settle the mystery I appear to 
have stumb’e1 scross by the time-worn exple- 
nation, applied indiscriminately to all such 
phenomena, of optical illusions “The piece ees 


= will be-duly appreciated.”. 

@, was a little putied, though dismissing the 
pe sad thus lightly. That the face had been a 
reality he could not doubt; it had seemed won- 
derfully like Miss Harland’s, he was convinced, 
but, not being hers, it was—a mystery. 

Later in the day, after the gentlemen had 
gone again, Coral and her father were together 
out at the front of the mansion, on the one 
broad clear ed walk, watching the red banks of 
clouds heaped about the sunset. 

“*By the same token’ we may expect a 
pleasant day for our return to-morrow. The boy 
is back with rather sorry-looking saddle-horses 
and equipments for our ride.” 

“For which I shall not be sorry, What is 
that, papa—listen!” 

A window above was pushed half-way up, 
and a curtain dropped before it. Of a sudden 
a melody floated out, leaping, trickling, thrill- 
ing the-pulses of the listeners like drops of 
gepeg, water; a brilliant fantasia, which 
changed to a plaintive minor tune, swelling 
through a me see one to a fierce passion-burst, 
then merged suddenly into the solemn grandeur 
of a chant, and with that a voice swelled out in 
accompaniment—rich, mellow, full and_clear. 
Coral’s breath seemed to die upon her lips as 
she listened in rapt silence until the last note 
died away. 

“T never in my life heard any thing to equal 
that,” she said, perhaps with a little of the ex- 
aggeration youth indulges in. ‘‘ Papa, why, 
papa! what is the matter 

¢ was staring up at the curtain swaying a 
little in the wind, with such a look of horror 
and dread and agony stamped on his set features 
as Coral had never seen pictured there before. 

‘What is it, papa? You haven’t.been seeing 
ghostly illusions, 1 hope. Papa!” 

She took hold of his arm and shook him in 
her alarm; just then the curtain was swept 
back and his ward looked forth. He drew his 
gaze away slowly, with a half-shudder. 

“Tam a jittle nervous, I fancy. It’s nothing 
worth minding, Coral. It’s scarcely manly to 
conféss to fanciful impressions, but this place is 
bese and uncanny, and dispiriting to an ex- 

reme. 

He walked away, and Coral followed him 
with wistful eyes. 

“Tt was Miss Harland’s music,” she thought. 
“Tt evidently impresseshim just as she impresses 
me. Iam drawn to her, but more by a power 
of irresistible fascination than trust or liking. 
She seems like a fair, tinted statue which has 
never been. warmed into life, but'which has evil 
elements hidden away beneath its delicate sur- 
face. But I didn’t know papa was so sympa- 
thetic.” : 

The next morning broke clear, as the red sun- 
set had foreshadowed, and an hour after the sun 
was fairly up, the little party at Crag’s Peak 
were in their saddles. f 

““ And is this the last of those ‘haunted halls?” 
asked Coral, with serio-comic earnestness. 

“Ts it the last?” thought her father. ‘* Why 
was she to be brought here—why were any of 
us called here at all? Pray heaven it may be 
the last. I can’t hopeit, for Margray was there, 
though keeping herself invisible; that she has 
ber own hidden object I can not doubt.” 

Coral half-turned in her saddle to glance 
back, caught her breath, and turned’ a startled, 
basta look upon Miss Harland at her 
side. + | . 

“Who was that at the window?” she asked, 
“At the window of what was your room?” 

‘Gramp, probably; gone there to get a last 
look atus.” - ~"* 

“Tt was not Gramp,” Coral thought, without 
saying. “It is the face ri tuart saw; 
Not Gram , unless she has suddenly become 
possessed o prulpiare like feature and gleaming 
eyes and masses of blue-black hair—unless she 
wears a face very like yours, Ruby Harland, 
according to the fleeting glimpse I had of it.” 


—s ’ CHAPTER. VI. 
“__ “MISS LANG SURMISES, 

On ty Miss Lang was present to do the honors 
at the villa on their return. Mrs. Stuyvesant 
had roused herself from the quiet and seclusion 
she’ had presé for years. She had made 
out a list_of duties quite sufficient to occupy the 
time’ of her companion, packed a trunk and 
gone, unattended, for a week’s visit to her aunt 
in Norfolk). ~ 

So the companion informed them with a lit- 
tle air which mingled the resigned and the re- 
sontful Evidently Miss Lang considered it a 

rsonal injury that her mistress had not taken 

ser into deeper confidence, or given her the ad- 
vantage of the er and ee 

“I must.rub off a little of the rust I've been 
eccumulating before I attempt society again,” 
Mrs. Stuyvesant had said. ‘I prefer waking 
up by degrees to making one fair launch on the 
busy tide. “A trip’ where T'll have. to look out 
jor myself will bring back a little of my old reli- 
ance, and aunt Linda will be glad to see me I 
know. She was like a mother to me once, and 


1 have scareely seen her since—since I was 


somewhere about Coral’s agewa little older, 
pesusps. “Dear aunt Linda!” : 


serves a mystery, and I hope my happy discov- | 
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Her usual apathetic composure bad somehow 
broken a little away from Mrs. Stuyvesant. 
There was a shade of what might have been, re- 
gret in her tone as she spoke of her aunt. It 
was gentle, motherly aunt Linda, who had read 
the girl’s heart, and shown her sympathy by 
touch and look rather than in words, on the 
eve of her sacrifice—when duty had seemed to 
command her to crush out love, to trample it 
down, to almost break her own heart and an- 
other’s, and become an unleving bride for such 
hollow recompense as had proved the dreariest 
of mockeries to her since. 

There was a feverish impatience in her man- 
ner which she could not quite conceal, that this 
visit, inno way removed from the ordinary— 
except for her long seclusion—scarcely jnstified, 
Miss Lang’s cold eyes found it out—pale, fishy 
eyes they were, set in a washed-out, expression- 
less face, and accumpanied by a subdued pre- 
sence and noiseless, stealthy movements, which 
had been her greatest recommendation to the 
invalid—for as such Mrs, Stuyvesant had been 
recognized. It seemed almost as if the latter 
were flying from something she had not the in- 
clination nor the courage to face. 

“Ts it only to be rid of the worry?’ Lang 
asked herself. _ ‘‘ Hardly that; she’s taken the 
brunt by planning the arrangements, though 
she does legve me the work. It’s my opinion 
that this flitting has something to do with her 
mystery, whatever that may be. I never was 
in a house for solong a time before, without fer- 
reting out it: secret, where there was one, and 
most houses have their secrets nowadays, just 
as they used to have their concealed rooms and 
hidden passages.. But. theso Stuyvesants keep 
theirs securely guarded. Whatever it may be, 
they’re both interested, and that it’s one of im- 
portance seems certain from the care they take 
to hedge it about. I’m not going to risk a gocd 


‘place by showing myself meddlesome, but I’ve 


a natural talent for hunting out mysteries 
where-they promise to pay—and I. think theirs 
will. Ihave to encounter my first failure yet 
at anything of that sort I’ve ever undertaken.” 

Could she have read Stuy vesant’s 
thoughts as she moved about restlessly, prepar- 
ing for her journey, she might have gained a 
pad to the mystery which had put her on the 
ale’ 

“Let the girl be settled here,” thought He- 
lene; “‘let me accustom myself to thinking of 
her and Coral together, and I can steel myself 
to endure her presence. Oh, the bitter humili- 
ation of it! The degradation of living this 
life, despised by myself, but it would kill me to 
endure the scandal and the reproaches which 
would coms of changing it now. For the sake 
of my child I have been strong all these years 
while people thought me heartless; for her 
sake I must endure on to the end. The hard- 
est trial of all is to have her near me, to hunger 
for her tenderness, and to hide my own; to 
never show by word or look, how strong is the 
mother-love. My darling! my_ darling! it is 
only by being cruel to myself and youl can save 
you. If that relentless woman knew how I 
have changed in these years, she would not 
spare us fora day or an hour. If I could only 
share the burden! but I dare not. Perhaps 
aunt Linda may comfort me. Who knows?” 

So she had gone to her aunt’s sea-side house, 
and the villa was left to the undisturbed pos- 
session of the two young ladies, Mr. Stuyves- 
ant was absent from early morning until late at 
night. He drove his own turn-out back and 
forth from the city in the pleasant autumn wea- 
ther, but when the mornings grew chilly, when 
the grass was crisped, the leaves turned sere, 
and the air sharp with frost which chanced, 
once or twice, he began to think that a resi- 
oe in town would be vastly an improve- 
men 

His daughter and ward found sufficient occu- 
pation to put in the time. A dressmaker’s ap- 
prentice, sent in answer to Mrs, Stuyvesant’s di- 
rections, came out to the Villa with hosts of 
samples and books of patterns from which they 
aur their selections for numerous toilets com- 

ete. 

“‘T never felt the need of dress before,” Coral 
said, laughingly. ‘I wish mamma were here. 
a have no more idea of the various things re- 
quisite than if I were seven, instead of seyen- 
teen. She will be back to suverintend our 
elaborate outfits, Miss Lang says, as though one 
could haye possible use for anything moro 
elaborate than some we have selected; and the 
dressmaker tells me they are quite plain. I 
think I_ was intended to be born a Quakeress. 
T haven’t owned anything ’but plain school-girl 
wardrobes thus far, and all these loopings, ruf- 
flings and puffings quite overpower me. One 
might suppose that J had been shut up in a 
pensionnat, or the like, all my life, rather than 
you, Miss Harland. I’m ashamed of ray inex- 
perience when I see how naturally you take to 
all these things which worry me so.’ 

Miss Harland smiled in serene complacency, 

**T am older than you, and have been accus- 
tomed to taking things just as they came to me. 
I believe the main point to which I haye been 
educated is to confront all sorts of circum- 
stances with an unmoved face, as I seldom let 
myself he taken at a disadvantage,” 


“ And it is not all new to you. Incever knew 
what a narrow little world [have lived-in un- 
til of late. _Between papa.and the school-room, 
and my governess, amateur gardening. and the 


like, l’ve scarcely thought of ony wider experi- , 


ence threatening me. Laugh if you want to, 
Miss Harland. I know it satis seems an ap- 
propriate term used by a young Jady of seven- 
teen, about being introduced to the world of 
fashion. At any previous date, if I had teen 
brought to a near contemplation of the change, 
I probably would have gone half. wild with iad 
light. But now—it must be that some latent 
and hitherto unsuspected element of supersti- 
tion has suddenly developed itself—I shiver 
with dread at thought of a change from our 
quiet mode of life. One that has known us 
would not be apt to suppose any alteration 
eould come amiss, and I can only wonder at 
my shrinking disinclination without being able 
to define it. Are you ever troubled. with 
sich vague apprehensions, Miss Harland?” . 

“Neyer,” smiled Miss Harland, in reply. “‘T 
am a remarkably healthy young person, with- 
out any nervous organization to speak of, and 
not. in the habit of troubling myself with re- 
mote possibilities, Butif you are willing, we 
will drop these forma] terms cf address. Sup- 
pose after this we be Coral and Ruby to each 
other—Coral and Ruby from the sea and the 
mine. 

“Coral and Ruby with all my heart. One 
might work up some far-fetched conceit a 
s, ximating, but it’s hardly worth the while. 

ou are bcund to out-sparkle me, as I don’t 
mean to augment the contrast which reflects to 
my own disadvantage by calling attention, un- 
necessarily, by any quaintsimile. By the way” 
—the bright bead dropped lower over the 
Pare print she was examining—‘ pa says 

r. Stuart_is back in town, e comes out 
to dinner Sunday, I believe. A break in our 
monotony, you will perceive.” , 

“The villa ts quiet; in a different way to bi 
sure, yet almost as much isolated from the res 
of the world as Crag’s Peak itself. Mr. Stuart 
is a friend of your family, then? I had not un- 
derstood that. : 

“Tt is one of our peculiarities to have no 
family friends. There is an acquaintanceship 
and something of a rivalry, I believe, datin 
years back, between the elder Mr. Stuart an 
Papa. Randolph—that for convenience in dis- 

inguishing him—is a graduate from Charlottes- 
ville, but promises to be more of a student 
than a lawyer. It would seem that similarity of 
tastes has drawn him and Mr. Trac together, 
and he, too, is to pass the winter in Richmond, 

“So he informed me. Is he also an old ac- 
quaintance? I had a fancy that he was not 
utterly a stranger to Mr. Stuyvesant when they 
met at Crag’s Peak.” 

“Very probably, For my part I am quite 
unenlightened, ou are thinking us queer 
people, I dare say, with our interests so inaivid- 
ualzed. We do live apart in a rather unusual 
way, I believe, but mamma has been an invalid 
for years, and papa never brings his business, 
or anything relating to it, home with him.” 

‘‘T think I understand,” Ruby said, and then 
deat conversation changed off to some other 
topic. 

Away in Norfolk Mrs. Stuyvesant had found 
that time does not stand still for the most 
peaceful any more than for those tortured by 
unspoken agonies, The aunt Linda who met 
her with tond rejoicing was not the aunt Linda 
of days gone by. This was a feeble old woman 
with toctering steps, and hair blanched to al- 
most the snowy whiteness of the plain cap 
under which it lay, ; 

“This Helene?’ said this strange aunt Linda, 
looking, with wistful Vitis Side sa into the worn 
and weary face. ‘Ah, the years alter us all! 
You are not like the picture I had formed of 
you; I fancied you would be more like your 
father, poor St, John! You are like him in 
many ways, but you are not growing old the 
same. To talk of you owing old—this little 
Helene whom I watched over while she took 
her first steps. A noble, easy soul was St. 
John, but you don’t carry his lack of trouble in 
your face. He never borrowed grief, not even 
when the plantation was slipping away from 
him, and the store that he set by it. You 
saved that, though he didn’t. live to enjoy it. 
Pocr fellow; pity, pity! And now the old 

lantation’s gone, and St. John is gone, and PU 

e the next to follow, I dare say. Well, well! 
the span willrun out, but I’m glad to have seen 
you again, my child.” : 

The weary, heavy heart of Helene was to 
find no comfort here, This patient, mild-faced 
old lady, with her silve hair above her 
withered brow, who could wax garrulous as she 
lived over again in memory the long past, 
seeming to her as yesterday, the preseat like 
ropes of sand slipping unheeded from her 
grasp, the future s adowed as a complacent 
waiting for the end—she could never cloud the 
peaceful decline of this peacoat life by a hint 
of the struggle and the burden which bore her 
down. . 


She stayed out the time she had meant, to. 


pass there, however, and then went back to her 
own bome ou the James, strengthened anc re- 


freshed by the change, if in no other way bene- 
fited by it. 

The town house was fitted up, and the family 
removed to it by the last of November. Aiter 
that began tie gay society-life, which flashes out 
suca brilliant, alluring lights to the uninitiated 
eye, which isa glare and a snare and a delusion, 
prove to those who have trusted it too entirely, 
and yet holds its tascinations for even such, 

A mild, sunny morning in December. Tho 
breakfast-room in the Stuyvesant mansion was 
quite deserted when Ruby came down to take 
her place at the round, daintily spread table. 
She was a little late, but the household were 
independent of each other in habit, as they had 
been at the villa. Coral remained true to an 
established custom of being present when her 
father swallowed his matutinal French roll 
and black draught—he was simple and ab- 
stemious in his living, as few of these wealthy, 
conifort-loving Richmondites are. Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant invariably breakfasted in her own roo :i, 
and M’ss Harland was given to understand tkat 
her own inclination alone should influence br 
choice of hours. Coral was generally in wait- 
ing to relieve the dreariness of a lonely meal, 
and this morning she appeared almost before 
the other was settled in her place. 

“Pil pour your coffee for you, Ruby; no ono 
ean fix papa’s exactly to his taste exc2p5 me. 
Just a flake of cream and a mite of sugar and 
me to stir it; how will you have yours, Miss 
Harland?” ‘ 

‘Clear, if you please, I take my coffee as I 
take my pleasures—unadulterated,” 

“A bitter, bitter drauzht,” said Coral, . ‘tI 
haven’t taken to the sort yet myself, but dare 
say Ill have to if these late hours coutinue. 
You were out last night, too? I didn’t know 
it until Jacobs told me, and when I knocked at 
your door, as I went to my room, every thing 
was quiet.” 

“I was asleep before that time, probably,” 
said Ruby, unconcernedly.. “I let myself in 
quietly by the side-door and went directly to 
be I was merely down to McAllister’s, chang- 
ing the broovh of that ruby set they sont me 
the other day.” : 

“For the Andrews’ reception; oh, yes; papa 
has promised me pearls; 1 thought of chryso- 
prase first; but a‘ter all, there’s nothing quite 
so lovely as pearls,” 

‘‘Nor so appropriate to your style, Coral,” 
with a little yawn, ‘ How are we going to pub 
in the day? What plans have you made?” 

**None, I believe. Les me see; I haven’t 
even a bit of necessary shopping to accomplish, 
and am open to. any thing you may suggest.” 

‘Suppose we go to the matinee, then?” 

“Tf mammaapproves, I'll find out at once.” 

Of flew Coral to ber mother’s room... Tho 
latter, in a tasteful dishabille, was sitting ina 
low-cushioned chair, her white, thin face out- 
lined sharply against the back, a paper, which 
she was not reading, upon her lap. 

‘*To the matinee, Coral? I feel scarcely well 
enough to attend you to-day.” 

“There’s no need of your dragging about 
with us so constantly, mamma. You're not 
strong enough, and, besides, all these things, 
that are new aid delightful to us, area tiresom9 
old story to you. You shall not exert yoursel? 
ever when you are not feeling like it, Weil 
press Miss Lang into service when we stand in 
need of a dustma; but. there’s really no ocea- 
sion for any companionship at the matinee, — I 
may order the carriage, mayn’t 1?” 

‘I don’t quite like the idea. It’s not a gool 
custom, this which is gaining tolerance, of per- 
mitting young girls to go about unattended. [ 
don’t object, however, this once, if you wish it 
ei the carriage, of course; I shall not drive 

ay. : 

‘My dear mamma, how dreadfully careful 
youareof us, As though two ordinarily selt- 
possessed, young ladies, with sufficient acumen 
and sense of propriety, weren’t fit to be trusted 
by themselves for a couple of hours in broad- 

y! 

Coral ran away at that, laughing, flinging a 
kiss back at her pale mother from tie tips of 
her taper fingers. She was a bright, affection- 
ate creature, but thoughtless in a thousand 
ways, yet delicately sensitive withal. She was 
her father’s dariing, and in the wealth of lovo 
he lavished upon her did not so much miss tho 
mother’s tender caresses—never suspected how 
the mother’s heart ached for the loving fami- 
liarity from which she shut herself out. 
Whether it were right or wrong, the Pomroy 
pride embodied in Helene carried her unflinch- 
ingly over all the thorns in their unhappy life. 
What she suffered was suffered alone, in silence 
80 unobtrusive that it was seldom suspected. 

She lay back in her chair with closed eyes 
after her daughter left her. A month of offici- 
ating as chaperone to the two girls had proved 
that her life as a confirmed invalid had unfitted 


her quite for such an arduous duty. She could 
not w herself now into the whirl of dissi- 


pation which had claimed her once... Balls and 
Operas and assemblies wearied her. beyond 
measure, and she had rather reluctantly con- 
sented to having the duties fulfilled by some 
suitable person engaged for the purpose. soon as 
such d, be secured. on? 
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**An impoverished widow lady of some good 
Virginia tamily might be. secured,” she bad 
said. ‘tI dou’é approve of taking strangers in- 
to the house, cf whose antecedents we know 
nothing, and. wLose proclivit.es might t2myt to 
pocket the spoons or loose jewelry some day 
and walk off without warning. Somo one with 
a name, and in other ways fituing.” 

‘A typo of Mrs. General, I suppose,” said 
Coral, with a comic look of dismay. ‘ Nirs. 
Generalia Littlo Dorrit, you know. One that 
will bo having mo practice ‘ pruses, prisms and 
potatoes’—ifshecan. If I didn’t fccl adequate 
to the task of outgeneraling the General, Pd 
positively rebel. We could go back to the villa 
and primitive simplicity and exist through it, I 
dare say. How wi.l you find such a needful 
character—advertiso and make a hit-and-miss 
selection?” 

Mrs, Stuyvesant did not advertiss. When 
the matter was broached to ber husband—not 
by her—he undertook to. assume all the respon- 
sibility the case demanded, Judicious private 
inquiry was most apt to discover such a person 
as tuey wished, and avoid the press cf ein 
cants an advertisement was sure to bring. He 
was not slow to set the ball rolling, and even 
now it was: sweeping about the circle, which is 
sometimes curiously prescribed in the undevia- 
ble courses of things. This blind course called 
life, which is never s‘raightforward and clear, 
as we would will it, is marked oitener like the 
path ofa man lost in a forest, tending in circles. 

To Ruby Harland, Mrs. Stuyvesant was affa- 
ble and. gentle, neitber seeking her society nor 
avoiding it, but there was still en indescribable 
restraint maintained, felt rather than defined. 
Through means of its influence theso twokad 
never touched’ handseven. To seo Carl asso- 
ciating intimately, with this daughter of an 
enemy, bitter as sho was implacable, coud not 
but be repugnant to Helene, liitle evidence as 
she might give of her true stuté cf feeling. 

Miss Lang moved in her s‘atey fashion 
about the room, casting curiously iutent 
glances now and then at tho still, thin, wiite 
face defined against tho cark velvot of the up- 
holstery. .It was a face that cefied her powcrs 
of penetration, acute as she thought Lerself. 
The dark eyes’ unclosed presently, and Mrs, 
Stuyvesant glanced languicly over tho morning 
paper, but her mind wandered away {from its 
contents. 

“T am constantly fearful for Coral,” sho 
ws thinking. ‘‘Why should these two ke 
thrown together? Docs Ruby Harland know 
the secret of the power ler mother helds over 
us? It scarcely seems so, yet her presenco 
here can bode nothing but ill fer all of us. 
Can it- mean nothing worse than a continuance 
of our agony throvgh suspensc? I am tetter 
not to think of it al—itsets my brain into a kot 
whirl and decides nothing. Let me sce what 
the paper says—Amusements. What is it they 
lave gone to see to-day? Ah!” 

Her fingers closed with a nervous clasp and 
her eyes dilated with something liks a sudden 
comprehensive light. ; 

The watchful eyes of the companion caught 
that changed expression as Mrs. Stuyvesant 
turned to her im; eriously. 

‘‘Tind Coral at once, Miss Lang, and tell her 
that I bave altered my mind. Sho must give 
up the matinee this afternoon, and go driving 
with mo if sbe likes.” 

“ They. are gone, I think,” answered Miss 
Lang; ‘I will mako certain, however.” 

She left the room, but returncd in a moment 
to report that they were gore, sure cnough, 
“Shall I tell Jacobs to have tho carriage out 
after.they return?’ she asked. 
“No, that will Le tco late.” Sko lay kack 
in her chair again, Lut the slencer white fin- 
gers were busy in an apparently absent-minded 
way. They picked at the papcr, tearing it, 
strip by strip, half-way acrors the sheet, drop- 
i 1g the minute pieces in a white shower at her 
RY 

‘‘Ts there anything more?” Miss Lang csked, 
as she stooped to gather up the fragments, 
“Nothing more. And that is extra work—it 
was careless of me. Take the paper if you like; 
Iam done with it, and I haven’t mutilated any 
very important part.” 
Miss Lang accepted it and went out in her 
usual submissive way, but paused. on a landing 
with a curious change coming over her sallow 
features as she glanced at the torn sheet. 
“No very important part gone—certainly 
not, Mrs. Stuyvesant. Only the Amusement 
column, in which I am not ordinarily interested. 
But I have a fancy I should like to know what 
it contained this morning—why you preferred 
that Miss Coral should not attend the matinee.” 
She went cn down the stairs to the hall, where 
Jacobs sat poring over a duplicate sheet—she 
had drop tbe torn one into an ‘6 she 


had passed. 4 
‘Ty that the Examiner, Mr. Jacobs? Will 
| you lend it tomea moment?” : 
“You're welcome to it, Miss Lang. , It isn’t 
| nO account to speak of much this m 5 
| howsomever. Only two jolly lock-up. cases, 
and a scrimmage with a half-dozen cut up, and 
a murder and a burglary—not any excitement, 
you might say.” 
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He delivered the paper with an expression 
denoting a sense of personal injury at this lack 
of sanguinary news, 

“Is this it?’ Miss Lang asked herself, glanc- 
ing down the page. ‘'* Academy—for the week 
—starring wich brilliant succe-s, Mademoiselle 
Li Fontaine? and Mademoiselle La Fontaine is 
the card forthe matince. Can Mademoiselle La 
Fontaine have anything to do with the Stuy- 
vesant mystery ?”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
MET AGAIN. 

A LARGER assembly than usual crowded the 
theater. Mademoisel.c La Foutaine was by no 
means new to the boards; she had beéna star 
here six years ago, and since that had made a 
guncdedtal tour through England and France. 
She had been a rater erratic star, threugh ber 
entire course, and it bad got abroad that this 
was to be her ouly eppearauce during the sea- 
son. If was known that she had refused 
numerous eogagemwents with the plea that she 
meant to take an interval of rcst, perhaps per- 
mauently retire from the stage. The manager 
at the Keadenay. had secured ber for a week 
and paid her well for the favor which her ac- 
ceptance indicated, but crowded hcuses made 
good returns for tho venture. It was not her 
superb acting alone which drew the multitude. 
Public curiosity kad been aroused, years before, 
when she had made a sensation here. She came 
in theatrical character befcre her audiences, but 
no one knew her off the stage. Ske lived in the 
strictest seclusion, ard never mingled with those 
sociably inclincd of the profession. Her ad- 
mirers wera held ata distance which never les- 
sened fcr any one; ber business was transected 
through an agent, end of gifts she would re- 
cei7o ncne. . 

Such a rara avis in_ ber line, she was all the 
ee a magnet ter the mystery surrounding 

er. , 

Her heer oa this occasion scarcely al- 
lowed of Ler usual brilliant display. The play 
was very ordinary, and Mademciselle La Fon- 
taino did not appear until the third act. There 
was a rustle in the auditorium as the curtain 
went Gown on_the second, a visible brightening 
and a general flutter of expectancy. 

“Tt needs a sersation now to relieve the te- 
diousness of all that bas gone before,” said Miss 
Tarland, leaning forward a little and softly 
swaying Ler fan. ‘Look out for the star, 
Coral.” 

Coral had been looking at ein with unequi- 
vocal admiration, noting the rich color on her 
cheeks and the brightness of her dark eyes, think- 
ing how a little animation improved her style. 
She turned her glance toward the stage as the 
curtain went tp again. A buzz of applause 
greeted the arngorence of La Fontaine. Coral, 
hp with the interest of a mere spectator, 
felt a cLilling sensation as the eyes of the actress, 
after one sweep over the assembly, seemed to 
scek her own. She had only a momentary sight 
of the stately figure, cf bare white arms tossed 
cloft as La Fontaine posed for her part, of lon 
golden hair streaming over her uicovered shoul- 
cers, and a face which seemed vaguely familiar 
as though ste might have secn it in Ler dreams, 
and then the Lush whicb bad fallen upon the 
audience was broken by an appaliing ery, 

‘Fire, fre! The buildi. g is on fire!’ 

There was a panic cn the instant. Allin vain 
the manager 1ushed cut, imploring the terrcr- 
struck people to preserve order, assuring them 
that no danger cxisted; the e1deavor to prevent 
the rusa_and struggle of that dense throng was 
futile. Where lately had teen a fashionable, 
cool, admiring and critical cudience, was now a 
crowd of panic-mad creatures, packed in a 
scarcely-moving mass, breathless, panting, un- 
reasoning and unmanagesble. 

Coral had been caught in that wild human 
current and borne along, helpless to resist as a 
straw before a hurricane-blast. She struggled 
for a moment, trying to free herself and regain 
the side of ber ccmpanion, but scon ceased the 
vain exertion. She was crushed in the throng, 
jostled here and there, pushed forward by the 
impenetrable mass behind to the still more 
impenetrable mass clogging the entrance-way. 
The air was growing heavy with smcke which 
was like adding fuel to a fire in changing the 
general terror to frenzy. ‘The stage-manager, 
faithful to his task, bawled himself boarse, but 
all unheeded in his assurances that the danger 
was past, the flames checked in their headway. 
1t was an interval of supreme terror and nary. 
Coral could neither think nor breathe; she felt 
that she must sink down; the press was carry- 
ing her off her feet. Heaven help her if once 
she loses her consciousness there. 

“ By all the powers, I never wasin a tighter 
place,” panted a breath atherear. “That way, 
miss; there’s a crevice where we possibly may 
escaps this pack of Bedlamites.” 

Two sinewy hands clutched her shoulders; 
she was borne through a swaying rortion of the 
crowd which disputed the way ineh by inch. 
In a moment more she was in a little nicho 
sheltered by a column, escaped from the human 
surah. A little man was there beside her. 
He bad rather prominent features, a Ney com- 
plexion, restless light-gray eyes under scant 
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brows, avd looked not a day Psi et than 
forty, despite the glossy black of his hair and 
long side-whiskers—too decidedly black to be 
in keeping with those light orbs with their 
tuintly-defined lashes—hinting very strongly 
indeed of patent dyes. 

“ May as well make an auto da fe of ourselves 
as to be boned bodily in a crowd like that. 
Never went through such a squeeze in all my 
life. Hear that now—a scuffle on the stairs, 
that is. They’ll have the balustrades down 
next, and Lord pity the outermost ones then, I 
say. 

Coral shuddered, leaning close to the wall to 
support her trembling weight. 

*-T have you to thank for not being among 
them now.” : 

“Hum—well, yes.” He appropriated her 

atitude with as good grace as though it had 

een better merited—as if she had not been 
something of a sbield to his own valued person, 
and an obstacle in his way more easily moved 
ahead than set aside a moment before. It was 
no characteristic of this mau, Julius Wing, to 
relinquish any advantage which might be turn- 
ed to his account, 

“Don’t mind the thanks till we know there’s 
sometning to be thankful for, I don’t think 
myself we stand much fear of being grilled this 
time, but it may be as well to wait certainly on 
that point. retty close shave that, iss— 
Miss—ah, to be sure—Miss—” 

“ Stuyvesant,” said Coral, recalled by his per- 
sistent hesitancy. ‘‘See, those people seem 
less panic stiicken. The*danger must be over, 
{ think.” 

“ Stuyvesant,” reflected Mr. Wing. ‘* Know 
her governor; something of the legal sort—a 
brother’of the profession—and solid as a brick. 
Worth cultivating, they are, Think Til make 
an appointment to call and receive the thanks 
of the family. Generous actions never are 
thrown away, upon my word. Been the means 
of saving a very pretty little girl’s life—or, 
what amounts to the same, she thinks it—and it 
wouldn’t be like Julius Wing to pass over the 
opportnnity.” 

load: 

‘* Most happy to have been of service to Miss 
Stuyvesant. Name familiar; have the pleasure 
ot knowing Boyd S:uyvesant—noted lawyer— 
by reputation. Hope for better acquaintance. 
Your father?—yes, soI thought. Now Ilook at 
you, Miss Stuyvesant, I remember observing 
you first before the tumult started, you and 
your companion; striking styles both, best con- 
trast in the house. Beg ‘don, but the study 
of faces is rather a weakness of mine, and a 
deucedly—ah!—decidedly interesting study that 
young lady’s looked to be.” 

The danger was past and the crowd thinned 
away asif by magic. Coral turned to her talk- 
ative companion. 

‘“*Can I trespass upon your kindness still 
further? The lady who was with me was not, 
1 think, carried out with the throng. It is pro- 
Lable she is still in the building somewhere. 
Wil xo help me make a tour of the place, in 
search of ber?” 

He expressed his willingness and offered his 
arm with a degree of impressment the slight 
service scarcely called for. 

“Sensible young lady to avoid the rush. 
* Keep cool under all circumstances’ is the most 
sensible motto a man can adopt—or a woman, 
either, for that matter, Here we are, and there’s 
your friend,if I’m not mistaken. Who is that 
with her? Not La Fontaine, surely?” 

‘“ Where?’ Coral looked about her. A few 
small groups, scattered here and there, waited 
the last gathering at the door to disperse; some, 
recovered partially from their fright, were 
rushing hither and thither, seeking lost friends. 
It was a moment before she caught sight of 
Miss Harland coming toward them from a dis- 
tance, quite alone, 

“Dear little Coral! what a relief to see you. 
I didn’t know what might have been your fate 
before this.” 

“T don’t know myself what it might have 
been, had not this gentleman most opportunely 
come to the rescue. I believe I was on the 
verge of that piece of feminine weakness— 
fainting—not with fright so much as sheer suf- 
focation.” 

“Let me do myself the favor,” the gentleman 
interpolated, fumbling for a moment and pro- 
ducing a card. Coral glanced at it, and then 
formally presented the two. 

“You must call upon papa, Mr. Wing; or 
let him call upon you. He will be anxious to 
express his thanks in person, I know.” 

‘Not ».ore anxious than T’ll ba to receive 
them,” Mr. Wing thought, but he bowed and 
expressed himself honored in the little service 
he had been enabl-d to perform, and accom- 
panied the ladies to the carriage awaiting them, 
congratulating himself at this favorable opening, 
a he cid not mean to let pass without fol- 

wing up, . 

“Tf mon pere is only sufficiently impressed 
with the nature of the good act done! 
tle one is just the sort of a petted darling, so’ 
we'll hope for the best,” he reflected. “The 
other one is Junolike, superb, more to my 
fancy, but—noft a Stuyvesant. There’s the hope 
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that she’s on a par with them, Wing, my dear 
fellow. I think it’s most probable t you've 
made a lucky stroke.” 

Mr. Wing was more than ever convinced of 
it when he called that same evening at the 
Stuyvesant mansion. He was heartily received 
by its master, and established himself on a foot- 
ing of familiarity by the ways which men of his 
ilk find for advancing themselves. He could 
claim the acquaintance of the best men in the 
city, and was never ata loss to speak for him- 
se 


He was shown out, and went down the steps 
just as a lady, tall, cloaked and closely vailed, 
passed up. He half-turned to te id after her 
as the stream of hall light distinguished her 
through the opening door. 

“That is the person who was speaking to 
Miss Harland when we found her in the thea- 
ter,” he thought. ‘‘Not La Fontaine, then, as 
I half-fancied. Something in her motion re- 
minding me, and they are near the same hight 
and figure. Odd I don’t know her, but then 
I’m not so familiar as I will be with the Stuy- 
vesaut ring.” 


Time, a week later. Scene, the Andrew’s re- 
ception. Dramatis persone of a little side- 
sh the affable, genial hostess, and Clive 

racy. 

Mrs. Andrews was “ fat, fair and forty-two.” 
A fussy, good-natured woman, overdressed and 
decidedly ‘‘loud” in her style, but a favorite 
nevertheless. She owned a palatial residence 
here in town, a cottage at the sea-shore, and a 
delightful, extensive and expensive placé some- 
where in the interior: her receptions were al- 
ways on the grandest scale, she made up sum- 
mer parties for the mountains, the springs, the 
shore, and was like some solicitous, motherly 
duck with a whole ficck of giddy been 
under her charge whichever way she moved; 
she entertained to the utmost extreme of lavish 
hospitality, and though vulgar in one sense she 
might be, there was not one single element of 

tty meanness in her character. Altogether, 

rs. Andrews was considered a very desirable 
acquaintance. 

live Tracy, looking considerably bronzed 

and a little bored, wore his broadcloth and con- 
ventional manners very well considering the 
nuniber of years since he had participated in 
such scenes. He bad known his hostess of the 
evening some twenty years before, when the 
down of early manhood was lightly et 
hee his lip, when she was not . Andrews at 
all, but a pretty, pink-and-white, blue-eyed 
and peep a et sche, ns his a 
age, plump, dimpled and jolly, and expende 
the Uatlesianti force of Tis new-fled; ed 
admiration for feminine divinities upon her for 
the space of a covpleof monthsorso, He had 
written her sonnets, and sung himself hoarse in 
midnight serenades under her window—in short, 
had run _ the whole gamut of systematic first 
love, and displayed all the symptcms of an 
early decline, when a self-important little man 
considerably his senior and very much inferior 
in personal eppearance, but even then a made 
man through his own endeavors, the lucky Mr. 
Andrews, in fact, eat into precedence. But 
Clive did not larguish long from this first dis- 
appointment. He met Helene Pomroy, and to 
the fierce flame of impassicned love which 
sprung up His first devotion was no more than 
a sickly rushlight. 

Mrs, Andrews cultivated a little sentimental 
remembrance of that short idy] of twenty years 
ago. Not that she had ever regretted her choice 
of that time or would have done in any manner 
different with the light of after-experience as a 
Sepa to ber feet, but she was a little jealcus of 

er early belledom and the conquests she told 
off on her ten chubby white fingers. She had 
taken Clive under the wing of her protection 
when he reappeared in the society which knew 
him not with this opening season. 

“There must be nu formality between us— 
such old friends,” she had said. ‘‘How time 
goes and how people change, to be sure! Here 
am I grown old and matronly and out of your 
remembrance entirely, I daresay. And you are 
so much taller and broader and browner—oh, 
dear me! I find it quite hard to think you the 
same Clive Tracy who sung duets and danced 
quadrilles with me so many years ago I’m 
ashamed to count them; they’d go to prove me 
so antiquated, you know.” . 

“My dear Mrs, Andrews, let me disclaim. ‘I 
am not the man’—if you'll forgive me for para- 
phrasing myself by twisting Scripture. The 
Clive Tracy of that time was a young fool, a 
soft-headed idiot, with only one ray of redemp- 
tion to light his pony. when he had the 
taste to—ahem! perbaps the less said of by- 
gones the better. I hope to disprove assimila- 
tion with the puppy of your remembrance, how- 
ever. : : 

.“ Oh, dear, how cynical you have grown, but 
little wonder with hes home’and no friends, as 
one ‘bt say. “You wnust be like one of ‘the 
family here, Clive. Oh, indeed, I insist.” Mr. 
Andrews will wish it, and bachelor lodgings are 
sO or ase tere hey ana 

“You are very kind, could never think 
of iotrotitg” * 


“There, don’t make an objection. Why, you 
were like a—a—brother once, and you must ex- 
ercise a brother’s privilege in a home that’s 
mine. Mr. Andrews would second me if he 
were by; healways does. Idon’t suppose you 
will consent to make it a home outright, but 
you must come and go as freely as though it 
were. Now, don’t go to being formal and leay- 
ing your card once a month, and burying your- 
self in some hideous den along with the musty, 
dusty, horrid things you have gathered up in 
your travels. I insist as afavor, indeed. Don’t 
you know it will be quite a card to my advan- 
tage to display such a celebrity as you’ve grown 
to be after ranging all over the world? And 
an author, too! You don’t know what trouble 
lhad getting your book—what is it? 1 did get 
it, though, and had it bound in blue and gold for 
my library.” 

‘You overpower me. My poor little Terra 
Inecgnita—some stray sketches of my travels 
through unexplored regions which a publisher 
who chances to be a friend of mine thought 
proper to put out in pamphlet form. I venture 
to say no other work of its kind and merit—or 
demerit—ever arrived at the dignity of blue and 
— My dear Mrs. Andrews, 1’ll be most 

ppy to avail myself of your familiar recogni- 
tion—on cond.tion. That is, that you do not 
insist upon making an elepbant of me.” 

So Andrews rejoiced in a partial tri- 
umph, and went into a flutter of expectancy 
over the stir of sensation he was sure to make, 
and arranged her reception on a grander scale 
than ever in his ial honor. He was dis- 
appointing her a little by holding aloof from 
the throng and maintaining a quietly unobtru- 
sive character. She dragged her train of peach- 
colored satin with ruffles and bows and stream- 
ers innumerable half the length of the rooms in 
search of him, nodding and smiling right and 
left as she went, while the diamonds on her 
neck and arms and depending from her ears 
caught the light and shimmered it back in iri- 
descent rays. 

‘* You tiresome Clive!” She came upon him 
unawares at last, half-shadowed in an alcove 
where he had withdrawn. ‘Are my parlors 
and my guests so very much worse than horrid 
jungles and dreadful wild beasts, such as you 
told usakout? Ycu didn’t run away jrom them, 
and I should have supposed them even more 
formidable than this”—with a sweep of her fat, 
bejeweled hand erin omy bo company. 

**Don’t twit me with being a coward, Mrs. 
Andrews. I'mnot. I’m moralizing, reflecting, 
any thing you like, and—I don’t know any- 


ly. 

“Of course you don’t, and most certainly you 
won’t unless you descend from your Joity pedes- 
tal and mingle with tke people in the ordinary 
way. There are my Jearned savans over there 
in the corner; you may go and talk with them 
presently ; Lut, first, I want you to see rome of 
the lesser lights, Small thanks they’d give me 
for distinguishing them that way—our noted 

lies, I mean. There’s one, the belle most 
people think, Miss Harland. But she bas a ri- 
val to my mind; there’s not a ——< lady in 
Richmond one ahead of Coral Stuyvesant. I 
don’t see her now; she’s scmewhere promenad- 
ing with Dolph Stuart—very devoted they are. 
a the way, didn’t you know Mrs. Stuyvesant, 
when she was Miss Pomroy? She is here, too. 
Do come and revive ‘ auld lang syne.” 

“How can you speak of any thing so dis 
heartening? Remember my lost opportunities. 
‘I feel like one who treads alone scme banquet 
hall deserted’ when memory echoes of the past. 
Lead on if you like, Mrs. Ardrews. I’ve had 
the pleasure of meeting with both thcse young 
ladies before this.” , 

‘Ard never mentioned it? Inccmprehensi- 
ble man! Pecple don’t often slur over an ac- 
quaintance with either of them, no matter how 
trifling. Ah, here we are. Mrs. Stuyvesant, let 
me present Mr. Tracy. Such old friends should- 
n’t need a reminder of each other.” 

So, after many, many yenrs these two met— 
met for the first time since that agonized Pree 
under the pnarled old tree, in her father’s 
grounds, on Helen’s wedding-day. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
INCLUDES THE RECEPTION. 

“You are quite right, Mrs. Andrews. At 
least I should have needed no prompting in re- 
cognizing Mrs. Stuyvesant, Shel as though 
time had been standing still for her while I have 
felt mycelf growing gray.” 

That was what his torgue said as he bowed 
before this lost love of his early manhood, with 
his cool, critical gaze on the small, thin, stil] 
face, which had lost its old charm of bright 

uancy, which was smooth and fair but woe- 
Beit ke Gy akin 
underneat I ou e 


delicate fea’ but his 
a differcnt story. 
*The years have not told on ber as I have 


ig,” he was: to aoaelt. 
w. 


- then, at thirty-six one isn — 
‘have lost all the grace and fairness is in 


chan so much in look, it don’t 
ceute ayal te veo thik tne Gaetan Saceaeeaer 


ue 


“out. there, 


these crowded rooms to eaution her 
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are not without foundation; it is not difficult 
to comprehend that she bas uot found a great 
deal of bappiness in her chosen lot. I wouder 
if she has been, haunted by a ghost of ‘love 
lost’ all this time? Not probable, though. 
Women’s hearts are tender things, rather im- 
pressible, but after the fashion ot the sand on 
the sbore, the tide washes out the marks and 
leaves them none the worse for, wear. Ah, 
Helene! ‘it might have been’—and I think life 
might have been brighter for you had you 
chosen after your own heart’s prompting—sacri- 
ficed ‘all for love and the world well lost.’ 
Ah, well! the dream has flown, and who knows 
what limg-deferred sweetness of recompense 
my be in store for me?” 

elene turned her weary face, lighting a 
little, as it rarely did now, with a faint, sad smile, 
and giving her hand with the old grace, which 
he remembered well, 

“Mr, Tracy, it certainly is a pleasure to meet 
you again. You cannot complain of the way 
time has used you, if we are per.uitted to judge 
hy outward. appearance. And you have been 
in the city for weeks, I have been informed. It 
is really quite unkind toslight old aequaintance- 
ship as you have done—new ones, too, for all 
that. x, Stuart has reported you as very 
studious and secluded, but, now that you have 
broken bonds, it is to be hoped that Stuyvesant 
House may be occasionally favored with your 

resence. Coral has spoken of you, and Miss 

arland, She is with us, I presume you 
know.” 

“She told me such was the intention on the 
eve of leaving her ancestral domain up in the 
vicinity of my own place among the Alle- 
geanics A capital place for burying one’s self, 

rs. Stuyvesant; I wouldn’t ask a better, Here- 
afver, when I have tired of the society of my 
fellow man, I shall make an orderly retreat to 
Tracy Hall rather than rush away to Central 
America, mid-Atrica, or any other such bar- 
barian solitude. I think I shall passa peaceful 
old age yet under the shade’ of my own vine 
ani fig tree.” 

‘* There is no reason why you should not, un- 
less your past adventurous life is too alluring 
after the novelty of quietude passes away. A 
lone man and lonely, you will scarcely content 
yourself [tis indispensrble that a man should 
marry an possess himself of the ties of homa 
aif-ctions to invest his own ‘vine and fig-treo’ 
with preanee. and enduring attractions.” 

‘That is only an epitome of the general ad- 
viee Lreceive. Coming from authentic and ex- 
perienced sources—our jovial Mrs. Andrews, 
for instanee—it carries due weight with it. I 
may even be induced to consider the matter if 
—oh well—if I can succeed in stirring up some 
lost enthusiasm on the subject. My thoughts of 
Jove and matrimony are so far obscured in 
shadow that they come in very strange and unde- 
fined shapes to my mind. propos of that, I 
have not seen Mr. Stuyvesaut—is he here this 
evening?” 

“‘He seldom—I may say never—takes part 
in thes> gayeties, Our lives follow totally 
diverse ways. I think I caught sigut of Coral 

Mr. Tracy. Will you relieve me 

from the fatigue of making my way sirogeh 

he has 

been dancing, and is exposing herself now to 

the inevitable results of a cold standing in the 
dranght of that open doorway.” 

“Young beads are not altogether thoughtless, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant,” he answered. “She is 
coming this way under Stuart’s escort.” 

He kept his place by her side, chatting easily, 
probing those depths of feeling that had been as 
a sealed chamber for these eighteen years. He 
had lived down the best and the worst of that 
passion of old, but tira was a little thrill of sad 
regret and a little rising of resentment scarcely 
directed against her so mach as the world at 
large, whose teachings had guided her course 
then—and, perhaps, also a rather ungenerous 
desire to test her degree of remembrance. 

But Helene was passive. Her still face he- 
traye no varying phases to indicate that she 
recalled the shor, sweet dream of her youth 
or connected this brouzed and bearded traveled 
man with any close interest, past or present, of 
her own. ‘ 

“‘ came to see if you were pining all alone, 
mamma,” Coral’s voice spoka at their side. 
“Mr, Tracy, at last! I began to think it was 
all a canard—the rumor that you were to per- 
sonally enlighten the world at large, and Rich- 
mond society in particular, with all the know- 
ledge people say you have gathered np. I sup- 

ou had repented and had gone back to 
acy Hall and mountain security. 

“My serene composure was too ba tt 
shaken by a thrillingly adventurous incident 
which nearly occurred there some time since. 


When Dolph spoke of leaving, I couldn’t face |- 
_the risk alone of having belated night - 


gers breaking their necks down the gullies in 
sight of my inhospitable walls!—think how am- 
the situation should I be called upon” 


. & play the part of sick-nurse and surgeon, es- 
Podlally if @ young lady were interested in we 
case, The 


; rospect was too ape 
mnjointed ay fishing-rod—quite time for that 


a very leasing gra J 
_ any way—stuffed ‘a portmantean, packed miy:" land,’ aloud: “permit me the pleasure, Grati- 
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meerschaum, dismissed my housekeeper, and— 
prologue; society life begins.” 

“T think you need scarcely have feared a -re- 
currence of that rather exciting episode—such 
things are apt to be rare as angels’ visits if not 
so welcome. I certainly approve your course, 
if I do reserve the liberty of questioning the 
motive avowed. Itisn’t at all probable that I 
should invade your hospitelity, it that is what 
you mean, Mr, Tracy. ‘Enough is gocd as a 
feast,’ you know, and one taste of pitchy night, 
dangerous road, storm, adventure and escape, 
quite satisfies me. ‘The scenery was magnificent 
as wesaw it on our return, but, if ever I at- 
tempt the mountains again of my own choosing, 
it shall be in dreamy summer weather, with 
broad day and easy stages for the ascent.” 


“ Man proposes and God disposes!” 


Standing there, flushed and fair, in the glare 
of the brilliant lights, happy in the prized en- 
joyments of the time, making laughing allusions 
to the discomforts following the immiuent peril 
of that. night in the mountains, which, now that 
it was passed, could present their ludicrous 

hases, Coral little imagined how soon she siculd 
e required to retrace the ascent through the 
bleak desolation of falling winter weather, 
closed about by a cloud of trouble and despair, 
which it would not seem now could threaten 
the wealthy lawyer’s petted daughter. 

“What are you discussing with mamma, 
Randolph?—postry? I venture to aver that 
you'll not find a more appreciative admirer of 
the bards in the course of a day’s travel. I 
have only a minimum of her teste, and it in- 
clines me just now to the pcetry of motion. 
What did you say, Mr. Tiacy—dance with 
you? You astonish me; I didi’t suppose you 
would condescend to ‘trip the light, fantastic 
toe,’ A man who has invaded all climes, who 
has trodden the halls of the Alhambra, who has 
seen evidence of the past grandeur of the Incas, 
who has'pressed India’s strand and GreenJand’s 
shore for aught I know; who has made pro- 
found researches and written a book—to dance. 
I shouid as soon expected it of—” 

“An elephant. L think I can dance yet, all 
your Srivi of my past peregrinations and ex- 
ploits to the contrary, rotwithstanding A 
man need not be nits a savage if he has spent 
nearly half his life- scouring premiscuously 
about the world, Miss Stuyvesant. I’m not 
wholly devoid ot experience either—I’ve seen 
the Apache war-dance, and mezourked with 
Mexican girls, and swung sround the circle 
with sea-begirt Islanders, until I am willing to 
brave a redowa, with Miss Stuy vesant’s superior 
tact to cover deficiencies.” 

He proved he could danco very passably, 
however. Not with the elastic lightness of 
springy youth, perhaps, but ina manner which 
was creditable to fourteen lessons from a French 
master who had undertaken to drill this mature 
raps into the mysteries and intricacies of the 

gures and steps in Met 

“ What a charming little eyIph it is,” thought 
Mr. Tracy, stooping his head to catch Coral’s 
vivacious chatter. ‘‘ Like mother like daughter, 
in more ways thanone. I’m really inclined to 
think that I may find a recompense for the bit- 
ter disappointment of ‘lang syne.’” a 

Very well satisfied was Mr. Tracy in arriving 
at this conclusion. So we move along with the 
changing current. Hot-headed youth dashes 
and frets agaiest the cool caution of middle 
age, but it is quite'as willing to twist the next 

eneration to selfish advantage without regard 
for the tender follies which are repeated again. 

“You mtst let me fill at least one vacant 

ace still,” he said, as he scanned her tablets, 
“Um-m! Dolph next, and there he comes. 
Which shall it be, Miss Stuyvesant—how full 
your card is—say the fifth after this, a waltz it 
1s?” . 


‘““To my own regret, I must refuse. The list 
is taken up until that, you will perceive, and 
there I stop—on mamma’s account solely. I 
could dance on till daylight and never tire, but 
mamma is not strong, so we leave at an early 
hour. We must be having you at the house 
soon, Mr, Tracy.” 

“7 shall be most happy. Who wouldn’t be 
happy with such a prospect? By-the-by—yes, 
Dolph, in a second—I-see Miss Harland there, 
which reminds me I haven’t paid my respects 
to her yet. Inexcusable. after being such close 
neighbors, of course. ‘Perhaps her card may 
have a vecant place yet.” 

“Ruby’s?’? said Coral, taking Randolph 
Stuart’s arm. ‘* You’ll find it all vacant, most 
prolly: Ruby doesn’t datice, I believe. Try 

he effect of your persuasions, though, by all 
means, Mr. Tracy. A young Jady who can 
dance, and won't dance, should be made to 
dance, Tsay.” ~ 

She laughed over her shoulder as she moved 
away, and be sauntered slowly over to the spot 
where Ruby 5 
“Our queen doesn’t dance, eh?” he solilo- 
quized. “Odd. 1 oasis every one danced, 

ays. I wonder i 


Ib; 
boar tony: <3 quite the objestion—what- 


Thave a 
faney thatsuch 
Har- 


fied, I’m sure, to find you haven’t quite forgot- 
ten me.” 

“What kind of memory do you credit me 
with possessing, Mr, Tracy? We forget, and we 
forget not—it may be convenient to make a 
sieve of our memories sometimes, but certainly 
not to the exclusion of yourself.” 

“Strain out cur objectionable acquaintances 
—that might be desirable to some. 1 am think- 
ing of other recreations now. Every one is 
erushing in the yedowa—see the floor thronged! 
By the-next they will have thinned out. Will 
you favor me with a turn then?” 

“I very seldom dance, Mr. Tracy.” 

“Is it possible?’ witha well-+eigned air of 
surprise. Clive Tracy was back in his natural 
element after years of absence; the little arts of 
flrtation came readily as if he Lad walled in 
the light of wcmen’s eyes, and breathed soft 
flatteries into women’s ears, instead of tramp- 
ing Lrakes and plains and deserts—as if he had 
studied the polite insincerities of the world, 
rather than its natural formations. ‘ Not 
dence, with such music? That alone should 
tempt you. This once, please,” 

The 1aintest of slow smiles dawned upon her 
lips, and her luminous cark eyes looked calmly 
buck into his. 

‘Very well then, Mr. Tracy. The measure 
is changing, is it uot?” 

A few minutes later they were circling 
around the dancing-hall, v bich, as be bad pre- 
dicted, was emptied of half its Terpsichorean 
devotees, A couple admirably adapted to each 
other, moving with a calm disregard of the ob- 
servation some directed toward them, but by no 
mieans after the manner of a few who drew 
laughing ccmment upon themselves. 

““Gocd aypearance, decidedly,” drawlingly 
ecmmeuted a bystander, staring at them hard 
tl rcvgh a glass, which was very evidently an 
affectation; such restless, piercing, bright orbs 
as pertained to him are never otherwise than 
strong and keen. No other than Mr. Julius 
Wing. ‘What a pity we can’t have duchesses 
end ccuntesses and the sort on our free Repub- 
lican soil; she would make such a splendid ‘my 
lady’—that Miss Harland. ’Pon my soul, 
never saw anything neater in the sbape of the 
sex. There’s the other one, the little Stuyve- 
sant, who owes euch an in mense debt of grati- 
tude to my humble self, she’s one of your tender, 
loving little girls, bright enough, but can be 
read at.a glance; but the Ruby has fire under 
the surfece, if itis smoldering just now. ‘The 
dainty darling whose gratitude 1 won by saving 
her—crinoline—in the jam the other day, scems 
to be'very well entertained—to« well, in foct. 
Dolph Stuart has been hanging close all the 
evening. I baven’t really determined to make 
any yretentions that way myself, but it’s always 
as well to take the best eeneras of an opror- 
tunity. Have played it arcund the governor 
rather Pipinest already—em booked for a fair 
sbare of the business he can very well efford to 
throw over, We petty sclicitors may Le glad 
of any thing honest in the line. Those two 
young ones are stopping I believe; let it go that 
way and itll bea gone csse on hoth sides in a 
week’s time. One thing I have invariably ob- 
served in these rapid-s\mptom love diseases— 
they’re not particularly hard to cure. Now. 
more as a matter of principle than any personal 
interest, I think I'll Lreak that tete-a-tete, which 
is certainly imminent.” 

The youthful couple had drawn back from 
the eddy of the crowd, 

“Look at that,” Randolph said, indicating 
the circle they bad just left. “Tracy and Miss 
Herland, by wll the gocs! You are the one to 
whom honor is due in drawing him cut, I be- 
lieve: ['m willing to affirm aiter this that 
Circe’s silken threads are more potent than the 
fiercest iron curb.” : 
; * One may lead where they can not drive, you 

now. 

‘‘And Tracy absolutely looks as though he 
rather enjoyed bets led.” 

‘“‘Leoks are deceitful, pecple cay I don’t be- 
lieve it. Who wouldn't enjoy it in bis present 
pesition? I never saw Ruby look better, I 
think.” 

“The same remark is applicable to Miss 
Stuyvesant herself.” It was the lawyer speak- 
ing at her side. “Dancing? That’s an accom- 

lishment 1 don’t porsess—to my sorrow. Wish 

did. It must seem stupid of me not to attempt 
even a quadrille with you, Miss Coral?” 

“Very kind not to insist on it, Mr. Wing, 
considering your candid avowal.” 

‘*T imagined you might suppose I was slight- 
ing a sort’of a claim, you know. Wouldn't 
think of losing my place in your good opinion 
for a half-dozen failures in the way of attempts. 
It looks easy enough.” 

“So it does,” assented Coral, smiling, while 
Randolph, gave him a look of cool inquiry 
which fell without impression u his imper- 
turbable self-possession. ‘‘ Tha’ me 
some one élse should be claiming me tow. No, 

you, Mr. Stuart. Three dances:inrmacee 


‘sion—that would be an open Violation of: rules. 


Ah, there comes the recreant now.”, ' 

Whoever it was led her away, and the little 
lawyer was left standing by the side of this tall 
young lover Coral had gained, Watching her 


_ surely tome, Whata pride it is to have up- 
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ata distance, Stuart lostsight of his immediate 
surroundings for an instant. 

*‘ Best-dressed« girl in» the rooms,” Wing’s | 
voice came td bim as if from afar off. ~ ‘* Hand- 
somest too, according to my mind.” 

‘* Yes?” half-inguiringly, half: graciously. 

* Rich, of course. ‘Sve must be that to make 
such cn appearance. To twist an old saw— 
“wealth will tell? she has blood ac weil, though, 
and of therold bluesort to judge by her name.” 

* Blood?~ah, yes!” 

Mr. .Wing» gave hima keen glanee, and be- 
gan to stroke an imaginary, niustache. 

“My dear fellow,” he -drawled, ‘are you | 
asleep? LI-repeat, that) Miss Harland) has the | 
best or the worst blue blood of the State—that 
is -ifvshe’s one of the Harlands: . Their chief 
characteristics were boldness, wickedness and 
wealth, I believe.” 

“Miss Harland—ah!—she is rich; I believe. 
At any rate she don’t seem limited on money 
matters. Iwas there the other day when she 
asked forand received)a cheque of. four figures 
as cooliy asif it had been; no more: than two. 
It takes wealthy persons:to do that, I imagine.” 

‘“All T wanted to’ know,” mused. the lawyer, 
as Stuart turned away. 


CHAPTER, 1X: 
IN THE TOILS. 

Ir was after dinner at the Stuyvesants. _The 
drawing-rooms were alight, and, the family 
gathered there; it was rather'a notable incident 
forvall to be assembled together as they chance | 
to be upon this evening. There were others 
also—Clive: Tracy and Randolph: Stuart and 
Mr. Wing. | How the latter had secured his foot- 
ing be best.knew; but there he was quite at, bis 
easé prepared to discus; weighty matters with 
Mr. Stuyvesant, pay homage to, his wife, cr 

lay the devoted to either of the younger la- 

ies, 

Mr. Stuyvesant had settled back in the depths 
of a-sleepy hollow of a chair, his face in the 
shadow, and was: supposed ,to be napping; but 
“he was watchinga little. group, gathered about 
the sofa where Helene was: reelining—Helene, 
with her still, sad, wistful face and melancholy 
eyes, supporting ber cheek upon a hand. so fra- 

le and fair that in mignt|have been waxwork, 

‘oral, on a hassock, trifling over.a book of en- 

avings on her lap, but giving less attention, to 
it than to the conversation and her compan- 
ions; Mr. Wing looking insignificant in one of 
those great easy-chairs which were abundantly 
scattered about, and Dolph ‘Stuart, one elbow 
on its high back, his tall figure inclined, in lazy 
fashion, talking to the mother, but. his dark 
eyes turning persistently to read the daughter’s 
expression. 

Ruby was at the piano ater at the further 
end of the rooms, touching the keys softly with 
one shapely hand, while she talked: with Clive 
Tracy at her side. 

This town-house of the Stuyvesants was fit- 
ted with all the disregard of expense which 
long purses can command, and these drawing- 
rooms weré models of luxury and refinement of 
taste. There were three rooms en suite, sepa- 
rated by arches:and curtained with draperies 
silken and velvet. The whole three rooms had 
——— a brilliant vista as the party came in 
rom the dining hall, but Coral had drawn the 
curtains atone of the arches with the laughing 
declaration that so smalla party would. quite 
lose themselves’ im such, longevity .of space. 


_ Shrouded in by these falling draperies, seeming 


like a shadow among their shadows, her thin 
yellow hands moving stealthily over some knit- 
ting-work which did not require the attention 
of the pale eyes, sat Miss Lang. Mrs) Stuyve- 
sant’s companion had not dined with the com- 
pany. | She had come gliding in afterward, as 
was her custom, so silently as to have been 
scarcely observed by one, and ensconced herself 
in a rook where she was least liable to attract 
rsonal attention. It was her own choice to 
e at hand shculd she be called upon, and 
though so: unobtrusive, those co’d, fishy orbs 
took minute note of all which occurred within 
the rooms. 
The first group occupied Mr, Stuyvesant’s 
thoughts as well as his furtive observation. 
“Little. Coral, how happy; she looks!” ho 
thought. ‘Heaven preserve her from this wear 
of anxiety which grinds, so heavily. And 
Helene was as bright once—scarcely so viva- 
cious, but as happy. Lord forgive me for 
bringing such a blight upon her, But I loved 
her so—I loved her so, and I have suffered—just 
God !—what_ retribution. What a life to have | 
led! and she has hated me since that. day, the | 
first when Ireally thought | was winning ber 


held her so unchangeably! And tbat woman 
whose power over us is like a threatening sword 
which a breath may bring down, how. she kas 
kept her vow! Every hour has held its own 
weight of misery, and in moments when I have | 
been unnerved it seems that the fear of ber must. | 
haunt me into my grave, My old strength is } 
broken and weakened by it; Lam not the man | 
I should be at my age.» This life of suspense is | 
terrible, but Heaven help me if it be broken by | 
that I fear. My little Coral! may your life be } 
held free from the taint of my wrong-doing. If 


harm comes to you—and it will come, for 
through you she can sirike me the deadliest 
blow—if it comes— My God! the thought will 
craze me yet, . To be so helplessly in_ the bonds 
and not dare break them! 1f Coral could be 
spared, my own wasted life would be sane 
and there is one chauce—just one. Dolp 
Stuart is brave and manly, and worthy of her, 
and he is in love with her already, I can see 
that. He will love her in spite of all, even if 
he knows the truth, I am sure, and if it can be 
keptirom her, she may be spared the miser 
yet. If I should tell him—suppose I should? 
No, itis too soon yet; he has scarcely had time 
to know his own heart. Time enough if it 
proves as L hope. Perhaps Margray only means 
to torture me to the last; why should she care 
for anything more when secrecy is her gain? 
But she is vindictive and relentless, bitter to 
the last. Why willshe not be contented with 
her meed of revenge? Heaven knows, I have 
suffered enough.” 

His harassed, care-lined face, and hair turned 
prematurely gray, attested that. 

Ruby at the piano struck a chord and played 
a soft.symphony. A little silence fell on the 
central group as they listencd. 

“Exquisite little thing,” murmured Dolph, 
approvingly, as the fair musician struck off 
into something else in that same minor key. 
‘“‘ Miss Harland quite masters the art.” 

He had sauntered over from his position near 
Mr. Wing to drop on one knee, while he stooped 
lis head over.a Jandscape view which was prob- 
ubly more an excuse than attraction. 

“If you could hear her play as I heard her 
enee, you might well say it. It was in her 
lome up among the mountains when. I met her 
first. She averred that the instrument there 
had been long in disuse, but it must have been 
of,some superior make, I think. At any rate, 
though Ruby plays well always, there’s some- 
thing lacking which was complete there—some 
difference in her touch it would seem, and the 
impression coriveyed.” 

‘You are inclined to be critical, Miss Coral.” 
It was Mr. Wing now. ‘‘How can you have 

the heart to criticise that ‘molten, golden har- 
mony? Now, Ishould say that Miss Harland 
has magic in her finger-tips, Charming, th-t. 
Put to the test I fancy she might exercise her 
magic with the effect of ‘molten, golden’—some- 
thing beside harmony—harvests, turned to sub- 
stantial account.” 

‘“* Make a music teacher of her, do you mean? 
Poor Ruby!” laughed Coral, with a saucy 
French sre “Genius don’t have a chance to 
rise much higher than that nowadays, Mr. 
Wing—or culture either. Fortunate Ruby isn’t 
obliged. to benefit by that flattering opinion and 
consequent suggestion of yours.” 

‘“You’re satirical, Miss Stuyvesant. Won't 
ou favor us next? That terder melody has 
becn of only too short duration,” 

““Me?—atter Ruby! Worlds would not tempt 
me, Mr. Paton 2 There’s more mischief than 

magic in my ers, 'm afraid. There, Ran- 
dolph, if you’ve done admiring that Alpine scene 
ina reversed position, we’ll restore the moun- 
tains to their natural condition of standing upon 
their bases instead of their peaks.” 

She Jaughed as she turned the loose page, and 
Flushed to find that Dolph was looking at her 
rather. than. Alpine clefts and chasms and 
dreariness of hights. 

“It’s _as well to take comprehensive views 
from all etre of an object, Miss Coral,” he 
answered, with the greatestcomposure. ‘ Miss 
inby Terria ing up as. she came sweepin 
down the len of the room, chatting an 
laughing with vy—‘‘ we are discussing the 
propriety of crowning you with laurels. It’s 
noi a question of merit, but of means.” 

‘““* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ 
though it be no more than a laurel wreath. 
Disclaiming the responsibility, I fancy Ishonld 
rather enjoy being invested with the power. 
As to means emblematic—there!” 

She stepped back a pace to a wide-mcuthed, 
towering corner-vase, and broke a twig from 
the drooping greenery it held, twisting it deftly 
into shape. and dropping it upon her head. 

‘“Ruby,” eried Coral, sharply. ‘‘ you have 
crowned yourself with willow. If youare des- 
tined to. ‘ wear the willow,’ what is to become 

of the rest of us?” 

* Willow, is it?’ She lifted her hand and dis- 
placed_the cirelet from its slight rest upon ber 
glossy bands of hair, ‘I hope it isn’t cminous; 
my greatest weakness inclines me to a little 
solemn regard for superstitions—Germany did 
that for me, I suppose.” 

She affected a little shiver which was scarcely 
affectation, after all. Was it ominous? 

“* Apropos of Germany, which suggests music, 
won't you favor us with that—whatever it was, 
you plaved on. your hidden instrument at 
Cragg’s Peak? I was just remarking that of all 
your wonderful playing, nothing ever affected 
melike that.” 

“At ag he Peak? How 
ber, and I have utterly for; 
have been an inspiration, I think; I extempor- 
ize sometimes.” 

“Oh!” a little etfully. ‘‘ Be sure you let 
me know when the spirit moves you again, 


not to remem- 
tien now. It must 


Ruby, It was the essence natural of music 
breathed that day—such as conveys the warmth 
of the sunshine, the fragrance of flowers, birds’ 
songs and winds’ whispers, the roar of the storm 
and the sweep of the burricane—if I did not 
know better, I should say that only one who 
has been tried in a fiery furnace, who has had 
depths stirred which we surface mortals seldcm 
reach, could so master the diverse expressions. 
Of course it’s the hight of folly to associate 
anything of the sort with Ruby, who was 
shut up with nuns, and after that in lan age 
schools, and painting schools, and music schoois, 
all her life.” 

“Ridiculous, indeed!” Ruby’s slow smile 
and languid air were the furthest remove ima- 
ginable from the tempestuous soul Coral felt 

ad breathed through that entrancing moun- 
tain melody—wild and warning through its be- 
wildering influence. 

‘Quite possible,” Spin Mr. wits, caress- 
ing his glossy whisker end favoring Miss Har- 
land with a prolonged stare of admiration. 
“The depths are there, whether they’ve been 
oe or not—I’m not so blind but I can see 
that. . 

And Mr. Stuyvesant, who had overheard the 
conversation, gave his lips a quick compression. 

“Coral is right,” he thought. “It was a 
strange experience and a bitter one. I knew 
then that it was Margray who played.” 

“ Apropos of nothing, unless it be those in- 
fluences which you describe as having been so 

werfully conveyed, I fancy ’'m impressed by 
he vague, weird attraction of moonlight.” 
Dolph spoke softly as he clasped the yolume 
Coral had closed. ‘“‘ Suppose we test the fact, 
Miss Stuyvesant? Js there a moon? I’m sure 
of an alcove over there behind that drepery, 
but am less positive regarding the ‘silvery ef- 
fulgence.’” 

“How often do you consult an almanac, Mr. 
Stuart? There is a moon—and stars, too. How 
is it our native poet’s liquid melody runs? 


““* And now, as the night was senescent, 

And star-dials pointed to morn— 
As the star-d hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous luster was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte's bediamonded crescent 
Distinet with its duplicate horn.’ 


“Poor Poe! I’m not very enthusiastic on the 
subject of poetry, but that wayward, unfortu- 
nate genius always calls my most enraptured 
sympathies into play. The remembrance of 
his frailties must die before the multitude can 
truly pbpreoinie the brilliancy and beauty of 
his productions—it is reserved for the few to 
do that now. That is one of the world’s fail- 
ings, to individualize sentiments, I presume.” 

They had crossed the room and stood in the 
alcove whence Dolph’s hand had looped back 
the curtains. They were half in shadow as 
seen from the rooms at their back, the pale 
sheen of moonlight touching their faces and 

mering away in broken drifts, but from 
without their es were yJlainly defined 
against the brilliancy of gaslight—bis, tall, 
boyish, bus A the aa of rece de- 
velopment: hers, supple, willowy, with a grace- 
ful poise suauentive ot that lightness of motion 
which never fails in betokening a correspond- 
ing lightness of heart. Her fair face, with the 
bright hair floating away from it, was turned 
to look out and upward toward the clear, star- 
emmed night sky, with the queen jewel set 
fike a crescent ae AduNt a glimmering shield; 
his turned toward her with a tender, dream 
smile hovering about his lips. It made a fair 
and pleasant tableau. 

There was an unseen witness to it whom 
Whey did not suspect. Across the way, close 
under the shadows of the trees which lined the 
street, muffled in somber garments, a woman 
was standing. Sheremained motionless, watch- 
ing the Habeed window and the two figures 
framed within it. In that gloom the expression 
of her face was hidden, and the tall form might 
have been carved from stone for any change it 
indicated as the minutes passed. 

“The fair Miss Stuyvesant,” this shadow- 
wrapped figure whispered to herself. ‘“‘ The 
flattered, courted, favored daughter of a 
wealthy man, and judging by that pretty little 
tableau, the love of a youth who carries him- 
self with the air of a irue Virginia born-and- 
bred aristocrat. It seems a pity to spoil all 
that, but spoiled it must be very soon. I know 
sometbi ‘4 of that LP batigel a ed im- 
petuons, hot-headed, daring, with his sense 
of chivalrous honcr, he would throw considera- 
tions of caste to the wind and wed you, lily- 
bud, notwithstanding seme shadowy circum- 
stances which might be brought to light. That 
would be.a poor revenge for one weaker and 
more wavering than myself.” 

She moved on until spite out of range of that 
ett steady oe Gna fer wlieaitation ts 
§ : ‘ps_carrying un y 
to the dcor Ze the Stu vesant mansion. 


A little later a sable servant through 
the dra -rooms to the spot 2 ety Stuy- 
vesant still was sitting. He presented a card 
and waited in silence. The master of the man- 


sion glanced at it mechanically, but from the 
second of the man’s approach a gloom settled 
over his face, as if knowing intuitively whose 
coming he would announce, 

“Again,” he half muttered. Then aloud: 
“Show the person into my business reception- 
reom. 


The man withdrew, and Mr, Stuyvesant rose | 


to follow. Coral turned and glanced back from 
their curtained retreat. 

“You might almost as well be a country doc- 
tor, papa, for all the rest you get. If 1 were 
you I would enforce regular office hours, and 
not break over them for the President himself. 
Look at bim, Randolph. A man of papa’s age 
aud position isn’t excusable for carrying that 
fagged look with him forever. You ought to 
exercise professional restraint over yourself, pa- 
pa—get out a writ of non compos mentis—that’s 
what they call it isn’t it?—and take advantage 
of the relief it would give you. For this incon- 
siderate person who intrudes at such an unwar- 
rantable hour, send him about bis busiuess, come 
back ani we'll make up a table at cards,” 

“ Perhaps I may,” he answered; ‘‘ but the 
person must be attended to. I think it is some 
one after that still vacant place of chaperone— 
lady propriety.” 

“Our Mrs. General!” said Coral, with a little 
defiant toss of her bright head. ‘‘ Papa, don’t 
engage her if she’s a ‘blown-out candle of a 
woman,’ who wears mits and has her mouth set 
in the proper P shape. I'm sure to detest her at 
the best, so don’t pray afflict us with those har- 
rowing reminders.” 

It was a very bleak, wintry sort of smile with 
which her father answered as he passed on, 

“Tf it were no more than a Mrs. General,” he 
thought. ‘‘ She was narrow, and cold, and mer- 
eenary, a mean little spirit far enough short of 
this woman with all her strength of pampose de- 
voted to the one end of working me ill.” 

His hesitating step gained firmness, and he 
entered the receptiou-room—a kind of private 
business office in his own house—with a pallor 
on his set face, and almost a hunted look in his 
eyes, but with the brave bearing which became 
his proud old race, his form straightened from 
that stoop, which of late. years had become 
habitual to him, 

Standing under the single jet of lizht in the 
room, her wrappings dropping back from her 
stately shoulders, was the woman he dreaded. 
For one moment they faced each other, neither 
speaking, eye meeting eye with the flash of de- 
fiance on the one side, of assured mastery on 
the other. He was first to speak, putting out 
his clenched hand to rest if hard on a little 
table near him. 

“ Again, Margray? Will you never be satis- 

fied? Are you a woman ora fiend, to persist 
in this? If you have one spark of human feel- 
ing left, I implore you to leave me and mine. 
You shall never ask twice for such justice at 
my hands as I may beable todo you, For the 
sake of heaven be satisfied with that and 
go. 
A smile was on her face as she listened, a bit- 
ter, mocking, mirthless smile; that alone, with 
no word from her, would have evidenced how 
useless was his appeal. 

“Go?” The rich, mellow voice was intoned 
with sarcastic inflection. ‘‘ Not while life remains 
to us both; not while you have endurance to 
suffer and l have power to inflict suffering will 
you be free from me, Boyd Stuyvesant. The 
sword of Damocles is a time-worn simile, but 
most. paphicanls as a comparison to the situation 
in which you have placed yourself. The years 
are telling on you, Boyd, You are looking 
miserably worn and haggard. It is a rather 
heavy burden to drag under, all the more so 
that a breath of resistance on your would 
bring down. an overpowering weight. Don’t 
an Mr. Stuyvesant; 1 can’t conscientiously 
say that the advice is given out of regard for 
you, though it may prove your best policy.” 

Pallid with strong emotion, with the veins 
standing out like knotted cords in his forehead, 
his breath coming hard between his clenched 
teeth, the lawyer looked at her with the des- 
peration which is calm because held down with 
an iron will. It was a bitter thing for this man 
to remain helpless in the meshes, but he was 
like one snared in a binding net, powerless to 
act in saving himself. 

“Why have of come again?” he asked. ‘I 
ho’ you might have gone.” 

‘You scarcely expected it, did you? I have 
come for your decision—no, for the honorable 
situation of ladies’ companion, chaperone, what- 


‘not, in your family, Mr. Stuyvesant. You have 


had time to think of it since I was here a week 
ago, though the probation could make no dif- 
ference in the result. I proposed it that you 
might have ample time to inform your—ahem! 
household of the change. I trust Mrs. Stuyves- 
ant is. pre i ( 
siderate of me to be so watchful in guarding 
against unpleasant consequences by a too sud- 
den communication. What a pity she is so 

delicate. You have told her, of coursef? 
“How could J? I tell you, Margray, it is im- 
possible—this that you ask. Give you the 
! Bring you under myroof! Leave you 


watch ovey the well-being of my daughter! 


d. You must allow if was con- | 
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I would as soon trust her to the mercy of a 
pythoness.” 

“Pity!” She dropped into a seat, keeping 
her face tnrned toward him, that sneering smile 
just perceptible about her mouth. ‘* You are 
not after my fashion, then, Why, I can trust 
Ruby to you with the most implicit belief that 
you will do well by her. With your daughter 
itis different, though so closely allied—” 

He threw up his hand with a quick gesture, 
checking her there, and breaking into fierce ut- 
terance. 


‘* Have you no heart at all, I wonder? Have 


you made that girl a tool to work into your | 


hands? I have promised to deal justly by her, 
and I will do it, truly, faithfully. Why should- 
n’tyou be satisfied with that? Of all homes in 
the wide world I should think mine would be 
the last you would seek, Margray—for yourself, 
I mean.’ 

“How much maternal solicitude you give me 
credit for? 1t is Lut natural I should desire to 
be near Ruby, and it is most fortunate that such 
a happy opening presents itself. Leave off 
beating about the hedges, Mr. Stuyvesant. I 
have come again, as I agreed to do, and | will 
have my effects moved to-morrow. It is not 
necessary to suggest that orders be given for 
my hospitable reception, I presume.” 

“‘T tell you it must not be.” The kaggard 
face of the mau was not so firmly set now; 
there was a tremulous movement abcut the 
muscles of his mouth, and defiance, not assur- 
ance, in his tone and glance. 

“Twill be here to-morrow,” she said, rising 
from the chair, and drawing her shaw! clcse 
about her, “I have no time to argue the ques- 
tion, but it is settled just thesame, Give my 
love to Ruby, please. By the way,I saw a 
prsvel suggestive picture as I came in, a scene 

rom life, and a charming little bit of dramatic 

effect; but bay windows with a pair of silly 
young people within and moonlight without 
are apt to produce such. Ccral locked us 
though she enjoyed it, I wonder now whata 
repetition of something like the effective point 
of a play, which came to an atrupt end scme 
twenty years ago, would cofor tlat dainty, pet- 
ted darling of yours, Mr. Stuyvesant?” 

He had been pale before, Lut the lock which 
swept over his face row was like the ghastli- 
ness of death itself. This wcman’s power over 
him was unlimited, and she exercised it wiih- 
out mercy; but in no otber way cculd sle in- 
flict such poignant pain es by il reatenirg den- 
ger to the winsome, light-heerted little girl 
whose merry, gleeful ways ard berpy tcres 
had kept him ina stiaighter yath than ke might 
have trodden but for her. Fcr, wkatever Boyd 
Stuyvesant’s early life might have teen, since 
we saw him first on Lis il-cmened wedding- 
day he has been only an hororable gentleman, 
true, brave, faithful and tcrder, generous, and 
striving earnestly to do all bis cuty toward bis 
fellow man. Such was the life over which one 
act of supreme folly—to give it no harsher 
ame tart east an irremediable blight. 

It was pitiable to see this strcng man writhe 
beneath tne cruel curb she | eld, not durirg to 
hold up his head and meet Ler face to face as 
he migtt have done another men. He set Lis 
lips close for a moment, with a chokirg sensa- 
tion in his throat, making his voice husky when 


he PORE: 

“Tt is useless to make any appeal to you 
Margray: but if all tender feeling has not died 
within you, you will spare her, I have submit- 
ted to you thus far for their sakes—for the sake 
of Helene and Coral—but unless you keep faith 
by sparing them, you will not find me the cow- 
ardly tool I may seem to be row. 1am no cra- 
ven. Do your worst: I should defeat and te file 
you on every point, but to spare scandal I have 
submitted to your inordinate demands. Yeu 
are too proud to take money of mine, but ycu 
have drawn upon me for amounts which wculd 
have been rujnous to most of men. have 
given you all you asked, but more Ican not and 
will not do.” 

“What a BAM he and I can not be of the 
same mind, Mr. yvesant. More you can do, 
more you will do, so long as I choose to require 
it. No. don’t stare at me in that stage-sugpes- 
tive fashion: itis an all optical power thrown 
away,I assure you. Let me repeat, I will be 
here to-morrow—let us say at four of the after- 
noon. We professional people pride ourselves 
upon being methodical.” 3 

““What do you mean by it, Margray?’ He 

ke passionately now. “Do you want to 
close up society against us? You can’t expect 
to be received as one of us, or think I would 
subject my wife and daughter to the humiliation 
of having their names associated with yours? 
You don’t mean anv good, that I know. Once 
more, why do you push yourself into my house, 
and in such a character as you propose?” 

““Why?—it is a preposterous question, con- 
sidering my rizht to a place in this house, and 
my will to assumeit. Perhaps because I have 
wearied of the work which is only alluring 
from the front of the footlights; perhaps I long 
for an approach to the position to which I have 
aright; perbans the maternal instinct prompts 
me to the step, and Ruby is a daughter of whom 
a mother sure'y should be proud; perhaps for 


= 


some deeper and more dire design than any of 
these —it is not probable through an intention to 
be lenient with you.” 

“Do you know what I shall do the moment 
you set foot’ within my doors again? I shall 
take Helene and Coral back’ to the’ villa, and 
leave you to work your own pleasure here. 
You can scarcely fail in drawing mure censure 
upon yourself than us.” 

““As you like, Boyd. But you are alarmed 
unnecessarily. Not ‘one of ‘all the’ hosts: wili 
recognize in Mrs. Harland, the mother of the 
reigning belle, the eccentric, and; I flatter my- 
self, successful artist who has glinted eercss 
their vision in a very different sphere heretofcre, 
Be kind enough to let me pars, Mri Stuy. esant. 
The company in your parlers will worder at 
your long absence, I am ‘afraid. “Den’t keep 
them in suspente, let me udvise; it ism’t safe to 
arouse curicsity, Lowever aimless, sometimes, 
and I think ycu bavea pettifogger in there who 
might give you ircuble if he gct dn inkling of 
the secret you have been at euch treuble'to keep 
for very near a score of vears. Au revoir, Mr. 
Stuyvesant. We shall meet egein—let me hope 
cn better teims, Why cant yiw sceept the 
most plausitle explanation of my ecurse—that 
I'm willing to live in ease; ‘and’ even at peace, 
with you aid yours? Jt is'rot incredible,” 

Incredible quite, Boyd Stuyvesant ielt it; ‘and 
as he stood, aiter she had left'bim, colorkss and 
motionless as if turned to store, strcngir waves 
of bitterness were surging thrcugh his ¢cul than 
phe the troublous times past bad often brought 

im. 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. WING STANDS CONFOUNDED. 

Back in thé diawing roéns the little com- 
pany hed aheréd resition. By senie skillful 
movement Mr. Treecy bad yenetrated to the 
bay-window end sent Dol; bh Stuart, resentful at 
the untimely interruption, dver to the side ot 
Mrs Stuyvesant) Mr. Wing was happy in nio- 
no lizing Ruby for the time, ‘ 

cral, lecking out uyon the fair right-+cene, 
was lo:t fer the mcment in s6me vague dregm, 
while her ccrpanion as silently gazed cown 
upon ker, thinking whet a rare, delicate face it 
was the mccnli; bt stone vpen, what a guileless 
rature, wlat a sweet Jittle blossom to protect 
and cherish. That was alw - ¥ the in'pression 
pecple formed of Ccral, ard yet she was not 
ecking in high ccurage end rental eb ergth, 

“Beautitar is it not?” “Mr.- Tracy ‘sy¢ke 
more to recall Ler inattentive mind 10 bimself 
then to the peaceful view. “But you sheuld 
see Italy, Miss Stuyverant; the nightrky there 
and the full necn a tkrcugh the oft, 
talmy almosy kere and the pretic sentiments 
called into play by tke elcricus Sc utlern clime, 
you can imagine nothing like it in cur Jand, 
plearent as our Virginia niglits maybe in the 
sweet summer-tinie.” 

“Ttaly—oh?’ Coral’s face ligkted with en- 
thusiasm ‘as shé turned it towerd bim. ‘**See 
Naples and die,’ I say—I live in bepe of mak- 
ing the tour of Jtaly curing my preLaticn here 
below. Where have you ct Leen, I wonder, 
Mr. Treacy? What it is t6 be a men; to take 
your destiny in your own lands, to go where 
you will just wien ycu will, to be naster of 
yourself it of no mcre of the world, IT envy 

uu, 

“Jtisratker pleasant. A den and becke’or 
querters Icse by the ccmyparison. Pitiful pros- 
et ien’t it?’ Tam ecne with roving atcut, 1 
hink, but my syirit of restlessness is by no 
means quelled, I think the birds have the 
right of it—we should migrate after their fesh- 
icon. Tbave béen thinkirg «f New Orleens.” 

“Desert Richmond? What will Mis. An- 
drews say? Fer ker sake J hope your thovght 
will an curt to nottirg further.” 

“She will persist ir lionizing me,” be laughed. 
“*T believe itat ore tlan any thing else was 
terrpting me to flight. One don’t Hike to have 
one’s skortcomings dragged cut in the light of 
achievements even when done with such good- 
natured sincerity as hers.” 

“The modesty of greatress, Take the ‘goods 
the gods provide,’ merited or otherwise, Mr. 
Tracy.” 

‘“Ye gcds!” He gave his shoulders a shrug 
with a comical expression. “That in conjunc- 
tion with our fussy, kirdly Mrs. Andrews. 
From another source now I night prefer Icss re- 
liable plain speaking with common justicé done 
me, If you were to give a hint of any urcon- 
scious egotism £0 much solitude may have bred 
in me, I would welceme the fault di-covered for 
the sake of that much interest aroused. I won- 
der if it is weak to confess to a longing for scme 
one to be interested in me? It isa trifle hard, 
Miss Coral, to find myself at my age without a 
bond to hold me in any one place more than an- 
other. Richmond, New Orleans, the’ Ultima 
Thule, Egypt, Italy or’ Patagonia, it’s all the 
same to me so far as outward sympathy comes 
into play.” 

Quick tears sprung into Coral’s eyes, Tho 

icture of his utter Joneliness delivered in that 

ne, half-sarcastic, a ae was a strong 
appeal to which the impulsive girlish symyathy 
was ready to respond. 

“Not all the same,I am sure, Mr. Traey.” 


fellow alive. Nice little girl, Mis 
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She put out a snow-flake of a hand to drop 
lightly on his arm, ‘‘If such poor friendship 
as mine can be acceptable, let me offer it frpaly. 
There, would you believe it. that melancholy 
genes of yours absolutely made me fancy for 
the moment that you were a sortof modern Rip 
Van Winkle just awakened to the knowledge 
that all the old associations, had been broken 
away. How absurd! You, the hero of the 
day, Mrs. Andrews’s pet celebrity, the traveled 
student, savant, aud recognized authority about 
all/sorts of things, natural, geological and geo- 
graphical-—you 80 weary, dreary-hearted! I 
can’t credit it. You have no lack of. friends, 
geo warm and true ones at that. There is 

. Stuart never tires singing your praises; 
there are all the people who toady around any 
one of your standing; if last, let me hope not 
least, here are oareal Wee ORs and. mamma, 
maby: and I, a group not to be slighted, my dear 
sir 


“The last not least, assuredly... Aman would 
be a chur! not to value your Sxiendsain, yet that 
alone is not all I should like to at your 
hands, Coral.” 

He was studying the pure, fair faco in the 
flood of still white radiance which illumined it, 
thinking that in this quieb mood she was more 
like Helene had been of old than he had often 
seen her, fesling a yearning tenderness for her 
which was like the ghost of that old great pas- 
sion, and a jealous proprietorship resenting the 
fancy that any other should aspire. to secure 
her Jove, now that he had determined to con- 
sole himself for the disappointment of his own 
_— by raising her to the niche which had 

m filled by a vague memory these eighteen 


fi 
years Rest. 

He did not mean. to be. purposely selfish or 
cruel. Itscarcely occurred to him that there 
could be any disparity between her seventeen 
years of life and his own forty-three—that may 

ave been through the remembered love which 
had not grown old or changed since.the day he 
hud given her up to the rival who hid foun: so 
little happiness through the sacrifice of two 
foune hearts, So pure and so fair in the moon- 
ight, that in watching her he believed his long 
desolation would bs amply recompensed, With- 
out touching her, but so close that her floating 
hair seemed to sweep his cheek as he stooped to 
oe Pri full glance into the clear eyes, he con- 
inued: 

“Not. friendship only, Coral. That would 
not satisfy me. Ishall ask more from you than 
that—an Swepenzenty greater gift. Does your 
heart tell you what, little one?” 

The clear eyes gave back a look of startled 
surprise, and with a cold chill circling her heart, 
Coral grew pale to the lips as a comprehension 
of his meaning came with the shock of a sudden 
revelation to her, She could neither breathe 
nor move for the space of a heart’s baat, which 
was life-long moments; she could not take her 
gaze away from his which held her fascinated, 
resistless, except for the vain wish to break the 
spell like a nightmare upon her, a dumbly en- 
treating look which he either would not or dil 
not read aright. 

“You must know, Coral. I hardly meant 
to tell, you quite so soon, but I must know 
now— 

Her breath came back. to. her in a quick. gs 
of relief. He was not to know just then, ani 
the words so suddenly checked were not, to be 
uttered to her ears. With a srisep of silken 
raiment.and a waft of subtle, penetrating per- 
fume, Ruby was there beside them, her oval face 
and dusky, oriental eyes lighted in the way 
which always impressed Coral with a vague 
malariae, which might have been a prescience 
of the evil which would be wrought her own 
life through the other’s influence. 

Tn b g their tete-a-tete, Miss Harland had 
escaped from another of not dissimilar nature. 
Mr. Wing, cautious and subtle and crafty after 
the manner of his class and vocation, felt him- 
self on secure enough basis, and being taby im- 
pressed ceety as his shallow, se nature 
would permit by the reigning belle, lost no time 
in making his preference known, 

‘Wish it had been you I had the inestimable 
rivilege of serving the other day, Miss Har- 
and—pon my honor, I do. These. saving life 

affairscome so remarkable convenient now, you 
see. There’s sure to be any amount of gratitude 
and favor and the like, and it only needs an- 
other fit of the glove to make me the luckiest 
iss, Stuyvesant, 
only you know a Kotsy don’t make any show at 
all when there’s a dahlia blooming beside it. 
Give me the dahlia Sieger susentng you, of 

wish it had been you, 


_““T make no claim to coveting the distinction, 
Mr, Wing, and ace should not regret the case 
as it stands, I been in Coral’s place I 
should not have been:upon the eve of: fainting 
in such an em ney, nor overwhelmed with 

titude for such a trivial service as a release 
rom the crush of a crowd which was just ceas- 
ing to be a crush.” 
‘Now that’s hard on one, Miss Ruby. ‘Give 
bonor where honor is due,’ and how was J to 
know the jam was nearly over? I give you my 


word for it, T would pave been qnite willing if 
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remembering that you were nov in the midst of 
it. . It’s, the simplest circumstance sometimes 
that turns an episode into an adventure, and 
the same makes an ordinary act heroic. I 
thought you’d ask me why I was so much more 
anxious to stand well with you than with Miss 
Stuyvesant herself?” 

“Tt is rather inexplicable, since I can’t im- 
agine that you are troubled with freaks of fancy, 
aud Coral is certalnly most profitable to culti- 
vate. Family position and paternal influence 
are potent powers in the code, arethey not?” 

“How sharp you are, Miss Harland. Of 
course I’m apt to turn little affairs of the sort 
to my own account—when Ican. Not to the 
swerving-poiut of honorable principles, though, 
and that’s why I don’t push up the advantage 
in this case, you see. IT couldn’t think of raising 
hopes I couldn’t respond to, and such a—ahem! 
—a—childlike nature as Miss Coral’s—very im- 
pressible, I should imagine—reeds to be dealt 
with very gently. I wouldu’t like blighted 
hopes, and that sort of thing, Jaid. at my door, 
you know, particularly when I’m ina state of 
uncertainty myself in the same line. What’s 
that some ono of tho verse-writers says?— 


*A follow-fecling makes us wondrous kind,” 


and I’m deucedly in earnest myself, begging 
your pardon for telling it in that way, if you 
like. I'm the last man to trifle with a pretty 
little girl’s affcctions in such a case, that’s so.” 

“Tm sure Corsl will, appreciate your deli- 
oot answered. Ruby, amused at the fellow’s 
cool audacity. _‘‘ Your generosity is only equel- 
el by your courage, Mr. Wing. Such consider- 
ation is more than I could have enticipated, and 
inclines me to think it might rot have keen so 
bad after all to have occupied Coral’s place in 
Mies rather exciting scene which closed the ma- 

en. 

“Wish you kad, as I said before; but in that 
case there couldn’t be any question of my fol- 
lowing the advantage. Though such happiness 
was denied me, 1 have hoped that my actions 
might have interpreted my sentiments to vou. 
Words are weak to convey the emotions of my 
heart, but for the first time in my life I havo 
learned to loye, I love you, Miss Ruby Har- 
land, and with all my heart 1 offer you my 
hand and name. I Jove ou, and I ask you to 
marry me; will you; Ruby?’ 

The lawyer’s verbiage was cut short to the 
mark, to Miss Harland’s inexpressible. annoy- 
ance, Her woman’s tact had kept her clear of 
more than one proposal since she had dawned 
into society, and t ‘at this pettifogging lawyer 
sbould forca the considcration of a ref at 
hee hands was scarcely creditablo to her gener- 
alsbip. 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Wing, Mr. Staart 
is ubserving you, I think. Don’t, pray, impress 
him with the idea that you are rehearsing for 
private theatricals, or quoting Owen Mercdith 
with. appropriate gesticulation. The. effect 
might be ludierous rather than impressive, ]’m 
afraid, and I det.st having such direct atten- 
tion called upon myself. Come and turn the 
music for ms whilo I give thceso reoplo a re- 
minder, of the lateness of the Lour by a ‘Good- 
Light. 

** Not until you give mo an answer, Miss Har- 
land.” Tis fingers clesed in a tense clasp abcut 
her wrist; cold, snaky fingers, whose touch gave 
a chill to the. pulse without altcring its calm 
beat. ‘* Will you. marry me, Miss Harland? 
Yes or no, or take time to consider it if you pre- 
fer. I’ll be in suspense,.of ccurse, ard [ll like 
best to have you say yes outright, but I’m will- 
ing to wait a day or so, if you'd rather not take 
me at such short notice. Which shall it be, 
Ruby? Maybe, though, l’d best say I'll come 
and see you alone in tke morning.” 

She slipped her wrist free from tkat snaky 
touch, and. passed a mist of cambric and lace 
about it, as if rubbing away some lingering con- 
tamination. 

‘“You_shall not be kept in~ suspense, Mr. 
Wing. You should be done with boyish enthu- 
siasm and first love, which always means disap- 

intment, at—what age? I really cculdn’t 

azard a guess, Thirty, perhaps; forty pro- 
bably; fifty, itis possible, I shculdn’t care to 
match my nineteen agairst the difference. If 
yon require any further answer, I must say no. 

f you are acute, as I take you to be, Mr. Wing, 
you wil] forget, as I shall, that the subject 
could be broached between us.” 

The thin, pale face and restless light eyes of 
the lawyer vere schooled to tell no tales, and 
they did not betray now a hint of the sullen re- 
sentment he felt, at the slighting, scornful tone 
she used. He had not been unob-ervant, either, 
that her glance had wandered once or twice in 
the direction of the alcove where Tracy and 
Coral were standing, and now as she swept 
across the room to join them, he ground his 
teeth together, while the light. eyes were like 
tawny lines under the fallen lids. Never a 
frank or trust-inspiring face, justnow there was 
a vindictiveness expressed in lis stealthy, pur- 
suing glance, which, had Ruby Harland seen it, 
might have caused her some pangs of apprehen- 
sion, and something more than mere annoyange 
vt Laving gained cnivelgome suiter, 


it had lasted an hour after I got out of the press, 


——T 


‘That is it,” be thought, inwardly raging at 
her scornful refusal of him. ‘Traey bes the 
inside track of me, curse him! But the Ruby 
doesn’t seem to have gained all the appreciaticn 
she might fancy coming from him, as if any 
one could be indifferent to that glovicus crea- 
ture. It’s between Lim and Stuart after tle lit- 
tle one, from appearances. Why, I wonder? 
There’s no doubt but my queen of beauty is 1 ot 
lacking in the charms more sulstantial. 1 em 
quite sure of that—thovgh, ty Jove! a fellow 
might be pardoned for choosing such magnifi- 
cence even without the solid capital bebind. 
It’s a principle of mine never to be worsted in 
the outset, my fair Ruby-gem. I sha’n’t despair 
of gaining my foint \ et, 1 otwithstarding your 
not particularly gracious dismissal, which I ven- 
{ure to aver is not the firal arswer I will re- 
ceive, I can wait with the pleasing anticipa- 
tion of having that sentence revoked.” 

“Are ycu toth enchented with the mcon’s 
pale light? I really cculdn’t foilear treaking 
the spell. TI came to prepose a grerd chorus, 
Coral, fcr Mrs, Stuyverant’s Lencfit, before she 
retires to Ler own ayar‘tment. Your mother is 
so fond of music and she bas waited beyond her 
usual hcur, I believe. Eleven may be well en- 
cugh for us, Lut iivalids are not apt to be fresh 
after that time.” 

Framed witlin the arch of the silken draper- 
ies, with the unusual glow upon her cheeks, and 
the unwonted btrilliency in the soit, dark eyes, 
Ruby looked more like cne of those bewildering 
fancies which perhars one aitist in a generation 
will catch end transf{x upon canvas, a rarely 
perfect semblaree, turned in grace and rich in 
colcring, Lut fascinating aiter the manner of a 
Lotus-eater’s drcsm. Clive Tracy, looking over 
Coral’s bright bead, saw and appreciated the 

icture, {c1gettirg his first annoyance at this 
literruption at a point which wes ca’culated to 
be of rather immediate importance to himself in 
its turning. 

‘*Quite time the spell was broken at that rate, 
I fancy. Elcven! I had no idea it wes £o late. 
Tocr mamma! no wonder if she is worn out. 
She doesn’t lock it, though, thenks to Mr. Stu- 
rirt’s powers cf entertainment. Mr. Wing is 
Lreaking their ciscussion, whatever it may be, 
end if you are both willing we will ecncentrate 
forecs. Your chcrus, by all means, Ruby, with 
their assistance—Mr. Stuert’s tenor must not be 
lacking, nor mamma’s coprano, if she is equal 
to the ¢ffcrt, What a considerate ramima ske 
is, not to be wrappitig over our knuckles by way 
cf reminder-kefcre this time. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant glareed up with a smile on 
ker lips ard a soft glow tpen her thin cheeks, 
es they approached; a biighter look than the 
weary face cften wore; and, above ber relief at 
being spared an ordeal which never fails to be 
cmbarrassing, Coral was observant of the plea- 
sant change. 

“Dear mamma,” she thought. ‘She looks 
as I have seldcm seen her in the entire lapse of 
my remembrance—bappy.” 

There is scmething appealing and ratbetic in 
a gleam of bappiness as rare as that, and a 
vague, wistful tenderness rose in Corals keart. 
Tor years after that she rcmembered ber mo- 
{her's face as she caw it then, a precious recol- 
k ction with the dread sorrow and mistry which 
were to supersede that tine—so near the last of 
the careless, happy girl-life which had been so 
carefull pales i ircm even the sbadow of ill 
Lefore this, 

“Yeu may thank Rendolph for the cmis- 
sion,” she answered, overbearing her oe 
Jast remark. ‘He won me to ccm plete forget- 
fulness. Sing? No, my dear; my voice would 
scarcely attune, no matter bow well my 
might accord, ard your quartette should be all- 
sufficient. . Wing and myself will play the 
appreciative audience.” 

& the cther fcur stationed themeelves, and 
Ruby’s slender white fingers wakened the pi- 
eno’s notes egain, and their voices united har- 
monteusty, in the “ Gocd-night” she had pro- 
posed. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant listened with the tovch of 
color and ike lingering rm le still upon her face 
—the effects of a whispered confidence from 
Dolph, who bad a tender reverence for this 
pale little mother cf kis love. She, too, saw 
the cne kope of escape fcr Coral from the 
blight which had desclated her own life, the 
hope her husband had sped, and she knew 
what he only inferred—that it was well assured 
in Stuart’s love for her el ild. 

A servant, the seme who hed penetrated the 
rooms once before that evenirg, ee 
her noiselessly with a message frcm his master. 
Would she favor him with a few moments’ in- 
terview?—he was awaiting her in his business 
reception-room. She knew what a message of 
that kind heralded, and some stronger forebod- 
ing then usual] attended them induced her to 
hasten in complying. 

“You will pardoti my withdrawal,” she 
apologized to her companion. “I will not he 
unkind enough to leave you to the uncertain at- 
tention of these heedless young peorle. Miss 
Lang,”—raising her voice slightly as she turned 
toward that shadowy form enwrapped by rur- 
rounding shadows, and the companion cbe- 
dieutly dropped her work to glide forward in 


ber peculiar, silent fashion, ‘‘Mr, Wing, let 
me present an able substitute in Miss Lang. 
Why did I not remember sooner that you two 
are sure to suit each other? You carry unob- 
trusiveness to such an extreme, Miss Lang, or I 
shoutst not have overlooked your presence 80 
ong. 
She moved away without observing the half- 
start and astonished stare of the lawyer as his 
gaze rested upon the thin, sallow face of the 
companion. A stare which wavered before the 
furtive gleam of those pale orbs, and the chub- 
by lawyer for one second. seemed abashed and 
erestfallen before the faded, middle-aged, sha- 
dow-like in her neutrality of tiat in look and 
dress, thin-featured, meek-visaged Miss Lang, 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT HAD GONE BEFORE. , 

lr was a very different scene from this which 
flashed in reti ct across the lawyer’s mind, 
Here were Spacious lofty rooms, with tinted, 
satiny walls hung bere and there with choicest 
paintings, dead-gold cornices and hangings of 
velvet and silk, statuary gleaming jrom the 
niches, tables holding voluines whose least at- 
traction was their rich binding, cabinets filled 
with bric-a bruc, towering corner-vases over- 
running with hot-house blooms, perfumed at- 
mosphere and summery warmth, with the music 
coming in softened strains, and the quartette at 
the piano confirming the impression conveyed 
every where of cultivated and refined tastes, 

It was astrange contrast to these luxuriant 
surroundings which the sight of Miss beg 
called—that time when he had seen her first, 
fifteen years before. 

It was a bitter, mid winter night, when a 
miserable fall of sleet, driven before keen gusts 
of wind, whirled up every moment or so to dash 
itself with cutting severity into the face of a 
“solitary horseman,” muffled to the ears in a 
rough, coarse cloak whose best protection was 
meager enough that dutensely Clssereeblex ht. 
The solitary horseman was Mr. Wing, pettifog- 
ging lawyer at that date, little altered. either in 
appearance or position since, except in the pre- 
tensions he had accrued. He had aos 
half-way across the State with a half-dozen 
matters of petty business on hand, which, 
thrown together, had made it an object to un- 
dertake the zig zag course they entailed, and 
now, well enough satisfied with their comple- 
tion, he wason his return. It had been a bleak, 
lowering, dismal day; but without heeding the 
warning of the landlord at a dingy, cheerless. 
wayside inn where he had taken a late dinner 
and had his sorry steed rubbed down, fed, and 
rested for an hour, he had pushed on, ae 
to reach more comfortable quarters before nigh 
should fall. But the sleet which drove gown 
after he had teen upon the road a couple o 
hours, the gloomy atmosphere which obscured 
landmarks, and his own uafamiliarity with the 
region, had resulted in his going quite astray. 
He reined up his horse with an impatient jer 
peering about him through the gathering ‘k- 
ness, quite at a loss which way to turn. 

“A deuce of a fix,” be muttered. ‘ Night, 
storm, and a wind and surroundings which 
might rival Alpine difficulties of the same or- 
der. The temptation to lose one’s self.is in- 
mense, and the idea of giving up in despair only 
counteracted by the knowledge that, there’s not 
aconvenient St. Bernard canine at hand; also, 
the temptation to find one’s self in any positive 
location would be very much greater with fa- 
cilities for the same presented. On, my Rosi- 
nante; in you I place my trust—since there's no 
other way for it.” { 

He dropped the bridle-rein on the animal’s 
neck, urging it forward. The wind tore up a 
ravine he had passed, the sleet attacked him in 
poco gb ae Me ee ae age a 

ugging close the ani 's sides, another 
quarter-mile fad been achieved, when the faint 
glimmer of a light broke like a welcome beacon 
upon his sight, Three minutes later he was 
rapping impatiently at the door of the habi- 
tation thus fortunately discovered, stamping 
his half-frozen feet and clapping his hands in an 
attempt to redeem them from their numbness 
while he waited an answer to his summons. It 
seemed long in coming, but presently some 
points of light appeared through chi and 
eva» hain rattled, and the door swung 
ajar. He pushed it wide, and faced a figure 
which shrunk and trembled before the blast 
rushing in. 5 

A young woman, phislding flickering can- 

dle she held with one thin, bony hand, looking 
t and cadaverous and woe-begone in the 
t glimpse by that uncertain flame. But Mr. 
Wing was tco intent upon establishing himself 
to be awed by a first impression. Hat in band, 
he bowed before her with as much empressement 
as he could call to command, making his situa- 
tion briefly known. 

“ Beg your pardon for this most untimely dis- 
turbance, madame, I have been traveling all 
day, have upluckily lost my way, and both my 
poor horse and myself are too thoroughly fa- 
tigued to push ahead, even were we not quite 

it of our reckoning. Can I trespass on your 

dness in finding a shelter for the night. 

_ ™ Come in,” seid the figure in the pesnagewa~, 
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“Since you are here, you can have such shelter 
as the house affords, I suppose.” 

The words were not very gracicusly spoken, 
but Mr, Wing was in no way abashed by the 
chill reception. lt was a maxim of his creed 
that no woman is invincible to subtle flattery, 
and‘in a case like this no flattery is more effect- 
ive than the persistency of respectful deprece- 
tion. He gave his collar a twist, which reveal- 
ed his face and a telling glance, expressive of 
unrestrained and involuntary admiration, his 
hand still upon the latch of the swaying door. 

“Thanks, my dear young lady. “People don’t 
often entertain angels unawares nowadays, 
but I imagine it is ble to reverse the pro- 
ceeding and find one’s self entertained by an an- 
gel.  [t’s unpardonable to keep you standing 
this long in the draught, but remember my poor 
horse without. Can I stable him hereabout, or, 
at least find some sheltered corner?” 

““'Your horse?—ah! There is a stuble—poor 
enough—and a boy within who will see after 

ma. 


She turned, passing the length of the narrow 
ball with a gliding motion, which carried ber 
silently over wurped boards that creaked dis- 
mally under his following tread. Another door 
turned, the sullen red glow of firelight and a 
rush. of warm air met them. lt was a long, 
low, bare room in which he found himself, that 
would have appeared singularly comfortless on 
any otber occasion than this. The walls were 
dark with unwholesome mold, the plasterin 
bad cracked. and fallen away in Paice, ad 
chinks, where the wind whistled, had been 
stuffed with rags and papers, with here and 
there an end escaped, and fluttering as come 
sudden blast would rock the insecure old build- 
ing from roof to foundation. There was an 
epen fireplace, with a huge back-log and a heap 
of red embers, with a blazing twig or two, and 
the loutish form of an overgrown boy, almost 
lost in the shadow of the chimney-piece, A 
skeleton bed, which seemed to be occupied, was 
vaguely perceptible in a corner, and besides 
there were only a ccuple of chairs and a dingy 
chest, which evidently did duty as a table in 
the barn-like apartment, 

A word from his guide sent the youth from 
the chinimey corner to see.to the disposition of 
the lawyer’s horse, and he obeyed her gesture 
to seat himself before the hearth with an un- 
comfortable sensation of having stumbled across 
such miserable poverty as promised meager ac- 
commodation for him that night. 

There. was wood upon the hearth, and the 
pale young woman deftly placed a few sticks, 
and blew the sullen embers to a crackling blaze, 
doing every thing witha stealthy motion, which 
was noiseless in its effect. ith the bright 
blaze the covering of the bed quivered, a skinny 
hand was thrown up, and it was followed by a 
head, with a pair of sunken, gleaming eyes 
looking from under grizzled locks which matted 
to the brows. 

“More wood—always more wood,” quavered 
a querulous tone. “ that now! The devil 
trades in fire, and the devil’s imps torture me 
with it. I say that the place is red-hot, and yet 

ou burn more wood, “You will ruin me, wood 
is SO dear—so dear!” 

“You are cold, father,” said she, going close 
to draw the tattered coverlet about the wasted, 
shivering form, ~ ‘Never mind the wood whiie 
you need the warmth,” 

“T don’t, I say, Iam not cold, but ’m poor 
—so miserably poor—and it’s all because of 

our extravagance, I ought to be rich, and 
‘ve tried to be, and you Lurn up dollars and 
dollars for me... You'll send me to the poor- 
house in my old age yet,” 

The thin quaver grew shrill and broke into a 
moaning plaint es the weak form fell back up- 
on the single pillow of the bed. 

“Don’t mind him,” said the women, coming 
back to the fireside. ‘‘Heis a monomaniac on 
that subject. We're poor enough, Heeven 
knows, but with enough to eat and drink and 
keep us warm, though we would freeze and 
starve if he had his way.” 

Looking at the thin, pinched features, Mr, 
Wing could readily believe that she had known 
both hunger and cold before now. He might 
have gone further without are age fact in 
imagining that Lisette Lang had known little 
except hunger and cold and want in her life 
thus far. He learned afterward how the miser- 
ly old father bad allowed only enough to keep 
soul and body together, poorly clad and misera- 
ably lodged, until this lingering illness, which 
was the result of long privations, left ber a lit- 
tle more liberty, though under his complaining 
surveillance, and a promise of release when the 
worn-ont spark of life should depart. Such 
were the influences which had gone to mold a 
nature, which, at the best, must have been nar- 
row and selfish; sach the experience which pro- 
duced Miss Lang. 

She glided. away to an adjoining apartment 
presently, which was kitchen, dining-room and 
store-room, al] in one, snd where the boy, re- 
turned from the stable, had started a quick fire. 
It had been found easier to comply with the 
miser’s decree in keeping but the ove fire in that 
large, rickety house, than to escape his watch- 
fulness or overrule his querulous complaints, 


There was a momentary silence when the door 
had closed after her, during which the lawyer 
was uncomfortably conscious that those gleam- 
ing, hollow eyes were fixed upon him in an un- 
wavering glare, which sent unpleasant chills 
stealing over him. 

Slowly the gaunt form raised itself, and the 
bony hand beckoned him to approach. 

“You are not trying to rob me like the rest,” 
the miser whispered, with a furtive gesture to- 
ward the outer room. ‘They would kill me if 
they knew—those two. It is hard to be so des- 
ferately poor, but I’ve been honest. He will 
come back, ard I can’t trust Lisette—1 can’t 
trust any one; they’re all alike. Hark! that is 
his voice, isn’t it?” 

“It is the wind whistling about the corners.” 

“The wind—always the wind!” That hol- 
low whisper was startlingly distinct and pene- 
trating. “The wind has found it then: how it 
shrieks out the secret. If Lisette Imows, the 
right one will never get it. It is years and 
years now, and Lisette bas never found it, so 
you may know it was hidden well. Years and 
years ago—not a night like this, but clear and 
calm and frosty—he gave me the box to keep 
until he should come to claim itagain. Thad 
lived in the family once, you see, but I’ve had 
bad luck since that; I wasn’t always so poor as 
IT am row, and it’s so bitterly hard to be poor. 
Won't you put out the candle there? It’sawful 
extravagance to burn a candle with all that fire 
on the hearth.” 

Mr. Wing blew out the candle accordingly, 
leaving the room illumined only by the flicker- 
ing firelight. 

‘A box you said?” His curiosity was astir 
from the old man’s wandering confidence. 
“Something valuable, I presume?” 

“Yes, yes.” The miser chuckled, though 
gasping for breath after the <ffort of continued 


speech.“ A crown jewel’s apt to be valuable. 
Vil tell you all about it presently, only don’t let 
Lisette know. Lisette wouldn’t be satisfied 


with seeing it burn as | saw it; she weuld keep 
it, and that would be acurse to me in ny grave. 
J didn’t mean to keep it, you know; it wasn’t 
for that I came here, | tell you.” ' 

His voice rose angrily, and a fit of violent 
coughing convulsed him. He lay back upon his 
pillow, panting and exhausted; while Mr. Wing, 
a little ashamed of his credulity end a little dis- 
appointed, mused: 

‘Crown jevels! we don’t raise exotics of 
that nature here in America, I beliive. The 
old cove’s crazy as a loon, that’s evident, [ 
thought there might be metho in bis madness 
at first.” 

* You don’t believe me, but it’s solemn truth. 
My master was a wild ove and he got himself 
into trouble, and that’s the way he came to 
give ittome. I’ve not known peace for years 
and years, and all because the fire in it burned 
me. It wasu’t stolen, but the first of them risk- 
ed his neck for the sake of getting possession of 
it. 

Princes get hard up sometimes, and so the 
crown jewel was bartered for a time; that’s the 
way it fell into the hards of my master’s an- 
eestor. It was to be redeemed but it was v orth 
treble the ion he hed given, so he came awa 
and brought it with him, Lut it curscd him wit 
the rest. He died—my master did—and no one 
ever claimed it. I made mvself believe it was 
mine then, but it must go back to them after 
I'm dad. That’s why [ daren’t let Lisette 
know. I have it safe, but I'll not tell where, 
just yet.” 

A cunning leer, through the remi-olscurity 
sent those unccmfortable chills over Mr. Wing 
again, and he retreated to his place by the fire 
as Lisette made her appearance in the opening 
door, She had prepared a supper of better 
quality than he had hoped from bis surround- 
ings, and while be ate he discovered her more 
than once watching him furtively—questioning- 
ly it would seem. ‘ 

‘*Was he telling you of the crown jewel?” she 
asked abruptly when he surpiised that furtive 


aze Ly retoning it. ‘He was, I know. Did 
e tell you where it is?” 
Mr. ‘Wing’s gaze turnedtoastare. Had he 


stumbled across a femily of Bedlamites? Had 
the old man’s delusion been so complete that the 
daughter, too, had been effected by it? 

“You don’t mean that it was so?” he askedt 
inamaze. ‘Cracked in the uprer story, isn’, 
he? It couldun’t be so, you know.” 

“Tt isso,” answered Miss Lang, impressively. 
“Seeing is believing, and T caw it once, years 
ago, when I was only a child, but I have never 
forgotten. A great red burning stone; a ruby 
I think it must Fave been, I furprised my 
father with it in his hand, and I was shut up 
and starved for days as a punishment. IT’ve 
always meant to find it from that day to this, 
and Pll do it vet.” 

The thin, blcodless lips ret themselves, and 
Mr. Wing could not devbt that she was firm in 
her belief of the crown jewel’s existence and 
place in the miser’s keeping. 

He had ample space to pondrr over the 
seemingly incredible assertion. The storm ce- 
tained him there for three days’ time, and cur- 
ing his stay he, too, eaught the infecting belief. 

orldly-wise in his profoesion though ho waa, 
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he ‘gave credence to the tale, and beheld a rich 
prize for himself in prospective. 

For almost the first time in his life the shrewd 
lawyer overreacbed Limself. To marry rich 
wes just then the end be was aiming to accom- 

lish, and in the pale, subdued creature he 
imagined he had found a pliable tool. He was 
not precipitate, nor did he commit himself 
during that three days’ compulsory stay in the 
cheerless old house; but some two months later 
he found his way back again. 

This time he found Miss Lang in deep mourn- 
ing. Tae miserly old father bad left her at 
liberty at last, and a trunk, corded and waiting 
in the hall, contained all her personal effects, 
which would accompany her to the city on the 
following day. Mr. Wing was a little discon- 
certed by the unexpected news. He was stand- 
ing on very uncertain ground, not knowing 
whether to advance cr retreat; and Miss Lang’s 
generalship was complete to have hoodwinked 
the sharp lawyer as sbe then and there succeeded 
in doing. Succeeded without apparent effort 
on her part, too, and he was mentally jubilant 
over the ehef d’wuvre which elicited the infor- 
mation he was seeking. The miser’s hoard had 
fallen indisputably to her, Miss Lang assured 
him, and the old nan had himself revealed the 
hiding place of the treasure, which might have 
remained undiscovered to the end of time had 
he been true to his purpose of keeping his 
secret. 

Assured of that, Mr. Wing made one great 
false step in haste, to afterward repent very 
bitterly at his leisure. He was no more a lag- 

gard in love then than he had proved himself at 
a much more recent date, and before he slept 
that night he was the elate fiance of the sup- 
posed heiress, Miss Lang. 

And Miss Lang had kept him close to the letter 
of his allegiance in the months after that when 
he discovered what a credulous dupe he had 
proved himself. Of course, the story of the 
crown jewel was only the figment of an un- 
balanced brain, which had been capital in the 
crafty hands of the aspiring daughter. The 
miser’s koard proved miserly enough in ery: 
a very insufficient pittance in the eyes of the 
pleasure-loving, fortune-hunting lawyer. That 
was fifteen years ago, and a round dozen of 
them had slipped past since he stood last faco to 
face with the woman who lifted her pale eyes in 
ealmly confronting him now. 

“Mr. Wing can surely imagine the great 
you it is for me to meet him again,” spoke 

iss Lang’s subdued tones. ‘ It is not possible 
he has quite forgotten the sentiment to which I 
have been ever faithful.” 

Mr. Wing choked down his rueful astonish- 
ment to retort: 

“Do you ever pray ‘lead us not into tempta- 
tion,’ Lis—Miss Lang? It: is a clause one could 
readily imagine might be omitted from your 
repetition. really couldn’t fancy you bein, 
anything but faithful to a sentiment whic 
could find no kindred one to supplant it.” 

And stroking that invisible mustache with a 
hand which quivered a trifle, he looked threat- 
ening defiance back into the pale orbs of Mrs. 
Stuyvesant’s companion. 


CHAPTER XII. 
NIPPED IN THE BUD. 

‘Your mother, Ruby! Your own mother! 
How strange it seems. I remember, now, that 
ou ke of her, but I someway have fallen 
nto the habit of thinking you doubly orphaned 
—allalone. From the fact of your never know- 
ing home ties, I presume, and of course you 
were not apt to refer to her in speaking cf 
school and travel. And it is she who is to be 
our chaperone in future! I suppose she took the 
position for the sake of being near you, Lut why 
should she take the place at all? Why not come 
as our guest, or with the claim which her rela- 
tionship to you certainly imposes? I thought 
only respectably indigent relicts, with more 
pride than substance, were ever induced to as- 
sume such weighty responsibility as pertains to 
the office.” F 

Coral, poising .herself upon a stool, with a 
lump of sugar between her fingers, which sho 
held temptingly close to the gilded bars of a 
favorite canary’s cage, encouraging the feath- 
ered atom to be friendly with her, looked back 
over her shoulder while she expressed the sur- 
prise which the news had given her. 

‘““Tt might be hard to account for my mother’s 


“reasons,” answered Ruby, indifferently. “I 


have Known so little of her that I do not pre- 
tend to understand the object—perhaps that 
X pride without substance’ to which you refer. 
I don’t flatter myself that it is any great desire 
to cultivate my affection, or she would have 
carried the purpose into effect at some previous 
date of my nineteen years of existence. She is 
like an almost utter stranger to me.” 

“But you are all she has. It sounds likea 
romance, where some great interest at stake 
leads to so long a separation, and the reunion, 
which should come somewhere near the finis, is 
at hand. You'd make such a splendid heroine, 
Ruby; it’s no task to the imagination to con- 
sider you one. What a happy heroine to escape 
tie turmoils which commonly stir the inter- 
VWoewig chapters. The drama isn’t by any means 
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intense enough to suit your character, though; 
that ought to have a tragedy to bring out the 
best effect. Not that I wish you anything of 
the sort i: reality.” 

“Thank you, my dear.” Ruby was the ric- 
ture of lazy unconcern, wiih halt-closed eyes 
and listless posture. ‘I don’t affect stron: 
tragedy. Whatever character Fate has marke 
for my taking, it will make itself apparent in 
due time, [dare say. I Laven’t the superfluous 
energy at hand to rush in search of it, I assure 
you. Which 1eminds me, is there a programme 
of some sort on hand for to-night? I’ve actual- 
ly forgotten.” 

“Do you cxpect me to believe that literally?” 
laughed Coral, dropping the sugar into the rack 
in reach of the brigut-eyed, twittering canary, 
and springing down from her rather precarious 
position, ‘‘I keep the dates of cur pleasurings 
distinct for at least a weck ahead. We heve 
the concert to-night, and one of Mrs. Andrews’s 
refreshing odditics in the shape of an informal 
supper afterward. Was ever any thing so de- 
lightful as her gcod-natured, fussy, informal as- 
semblies taken from a masked ball to her latest 
whim freceding this, which was a breakfast, 
with indoor croque! and parlor-skating fer the 
afternoon? No cne under the sun cxcept Mrs. 
Andrews would have dreamed of such a com- 
Lination. But—sball wo not forego the amusc- 
ments for the evening in consideration of ycur 
mother’s coming?” 

‘* My dear Coral, is tho opestien requisite 
in receiving a type of Mrs. General? Sinco my 
mother has seen proper to securo tho position, 
you may be sure she will not expect such a 
concession, much less desire it. It would not 
surprise me at all if her Cuties began with the 
occasion, provided Mrs; Stuyvesant does not 
care to go out.” 

“And Miss Lang says mamma is quite worn 
out; she wasn’t up when I went to ker room 
an hour ago. She was looking so well last eve- 
ning I did not dream of her being so far fa- 
tigued; I’m quite of the opinion that it is time 
some one relieves her of theso dutics, which aro 
an overtax to her strength. I should insist 
upon retiring into privato life again if there 
was no other reincdy.” 

“You would hardly enjoy it, would ycu?” 
asked Ruby, carelessly. ‘“‘The glittering, 
flaunting, gay, bedizened throng’ has greater 
{ascirations than privacy, I imagine.” 

“There you go again. Asif scciety was all 
hollow, hollow, bollow. It’s unpardonable, this 
eynicism which bes beccmo so prevalent: un- 
natural in one of your ago cr mine. Why 
shouldn’t I} e fascinated by gay life? ‘Id be 
a butterfly,’ and I wouldn’t go back toastate 
of torpor and the shell of tho gate for any 
less consideration than the cre I reamed. Live 
can’t be all sunshine, so [ shall take the best 
benefit while it lasts.” 

She tovuk her leave cf Ruby at that, to ae 
her bright head within tho study coor a few 
minutes later. 

“ Bon jour, papal What has gone wrong 
with our surly bear this morning? _ Coffee 
oldne, and at half-past ten the cffice unbeeded. 
Both poses of remissness wholly unprecedent- 
ed. hat does it mean, I want to know? Not 
thet long delayed fever making itself erperene 
at last, I hope. Tl risk contegion and snap- 
pishness and the chance of a polite reminder 
that my room is better than my company. Aro 
you really taking a holiday without teing bullied 
into it, or bribed by tho prospect of a quiet time 
at the villa?” 

She slipped in to nestle at his sido, with an 
arch glance up into his grave face. 

“A day at the villa, little girl? Ihave been 
thinking—” 

He stroked ker hair with his band, averting 
his eyes, and breaking off bis speech in an_un- 
decided, hesitating way. Aftcr all, wes there 
any use striving to avert the danger which hed 
been growing more and more menacing, which 
had hunted him until, in sheer desperation, tho 
man, raturally and fearlessly brave, though so 
cowed and trcken now, bad only been prevented 
facing and defying tho ruling evil , power 
through the claim cxerciscd Ly the two to spare 
whom ho would havo sacrificcd neme, fame, 
life cven, if they would have availed. 

“Where have you gone, papa—a hundred 
miles away, or tothe middle of scme tiresome 

lea, that you should prove so suddenly ferget- 
ful? *You kave been thinking ’—I don’t doubt 
that. You’ro quite too much in the habit of 
thinking. Hatitual abstraction, melancholy, 
lack of enpeute, nervous langror—bad symp- 
toms, all of them. I’m really alarmed for you, 
papa. You need a tonic, I think—relaxation, 
eeiiezation, end play and no work, and myself 
to see that ycu carry the prescription literally 
into effect. What have you to say to it, my 
famous Lawyer Stuyvesant?’ 

“That I shouldn’t wish enything better, 
minx. Would you really be willing to return 
to the villua—mamma and ycu and I—and shut 
ourselves there after the fashion of so many re- 
cluses? I've been thinking of trying it.” 

*“You have? Upon my word, very generous 
of you to propose such a thing without actually 
Ceciding upon it, papa. Why, I shovld be the 
pext to fall a victim to the vapors, and then we 
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would be a happy household. Go back to the 
villa just as the season is opening at ils gayest, 
and we have hosts of invitations stored away 
for a month to come, and l’ve set my heart 
upon accepting every one? Not [. It’s notin 
the least selfish on my part, but it’s the hight of 
unreasonable expectation from jou. Til do 
anything in the name of reason which may be 
calculated to benefit ycu or any of us, but to 
bury ourselves through midwintcr in the retreat 
from which we escaped such a skort time back 
—don’t you see that the idea is quite PE ea 
rous? Manima would mope herself to death, 
and I should pine away to a shadow, and you 
would turn morbid ascetic, like as not. And 
there’s Ruby and the new order of things that 
does away with the responsibility, which was 
tco much for mamma. Just like a dear, old, 
blundering pap2, to imagine because sume 
change wes needed, it must be ruch a change. 
Confess to keing ashamed of the inspiration, 
sir. , 

“Yet ono might find worso pleces than the 
villa, Coral.” To was thinking, “Lect the child 
have her own way, then. I’ve no faith in Mar- 
gray, but she may not mean so badly after all. 
She is an encmy, but scarcely more dangerous 
here than elsewhere. Heaven spare my child, 
that is all I ack!” 

“One might drag en existence out in Sahsra, 
I preume, The Bedouins and other Arab 
tribes try it occasionally, but who would bea 
Bedouin? NotIof my own will, pepe ee 
means that that question is settled by veto. 
There is another quite as impcrtant has been 
agitating me. It strikes me as exceedi: gly 
strange that Ruby’s mother skould te ceming 
here: in fact it seems almost strange that Ruty 
should havea mother, or having one that she 
should have come under your protection at all. 
Mother Eve's failing is astir in me. Istould 
imagine that two women with well-balanced 
heads and pockets might be able to look cut for 
themselves. It wculd be different if Ruby stood 
in need of an adviser and protector, Lut, aiter 
Re left to take charge of herself nearly all 
her life, as seems to have been the cese, why 
should you, cs ker guardian, be callcd into re- 
quisition at such a late cay? It’s a mystery I 
can’t solve, papa.” 

“Why persist in making a mystery of it, Co- 
ral? There is nothin ~ unusual rowadays in a 
young lady having been reared almest from the 
cradle in a bearding-school. You ere ancxcep- 
ticn to the rule, my dear, tut the cxecpticns 
are few, I believe. Probably the fact of my 
nominal guardianship was recalled at the eaili- 
cst time if was needed in effect. Even the most 
self-reliant of young ladies needs scme leading 
family influence in entering society, and Rich- 
mond is decidedly more attractive than Crag’s 
Peak, even to my mind.” 

It was the saine explanation ke had endea- 
vored to palm upon Limeself before this, and he 

oke with a dcgree of corficerce which did not 
betray tho misgivings he felt. It did not satisfy 
Coral, plausible as it seemed. 

“That doesn’t explain why Mrs. Harland 
should take such a position in the hcusehold. 
Ladies aren’t apt to seek cnerous situations 
Without some object which urges them to it, 
and Ruby’s moter can’t certainly possess the 
incentive of poverty. Do ycu know, papa, it 
has seemed to me that you accepted the trust 
from the first under ccmpulsion? If you hadn’t 
assured me to the centiary I skould imagine 
thet there wrs secre link which you did not 
wish discovered Letween you ard this singular 
Harland rsce.” 

It was such a startled, fearing look he gave 
her that it camo back frcm time to time, an un- 
pleasant, haunting remembrance, for hours 
afterwerd, 

‘“‘Why should’ you thirk any. thing of the 
sort, Coral? What cculd there be more then is 
shown?” 

“Then there is something—you would not te 
answering me evasively if there were not. I 
have thought it all along ever since that morn- 
ing at Crag’s Penk when I discovered the unac- 
ecuntable resemblance which pied bears to the 
Stuyvesants, Idon’t pretend to know what it 
is makes me distrust Ruby and ker inccmpre- 
hersible mother, but I do distrust them. Scme 
intuition it must ke, sirce no ect of yours has 
shown if, that tells me their presence here is dis- 
acrecable to ycu. I wouldn’t have it so, if I 
were you, papa.” 

“ How unlike my frank little Cora to be sus- 
picicus? What weuld you do then—not ad- 
mitting the correctness of that wonderful in- 
tuition of yours?” 

“Your guardianship only arplies to Ruby, 
doesn’t if? Of course ycu’re beund to lock after 
her interes's, tut there’s ro reascn why Mrs, 
Harlend should be added to the charge. If cke 
wants to be near her daughter, why nct havea 
suitahleestablishment) reparedfcrthem? Wheat 
ere they to us, or we to them, that yeu_should 
suffer annoyance through unwelcome additions 
to cur hcme circle?” 

“My dear, vou forget the positicn Mrs. Har- 
land takes. Why not her as well es any other? 
What has given you such wild fancies? She can 
he no addition to the charge. which is hy no 
means an onergus one—Miss Ruby is ail one 
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could ask in a ward thus far, What use of dis- 
cussing a matter which only my little gi:l's 
fliglity surmis:s have invested with unpleasant- 
ness, aud which is already settled? here is 
your native generosity, Corali—a Virginian 
born and bred, and finding such a narrow limit 
for your hospitable promptings?” 

‘For friends, pepa, there should be no limit. 
That was my first impulse, and 1 urged Ruby to 
have her mother come as our guest. As «uch I 
would have more confidence in her. No one 
recognizing any code «f honor weuld eat a 
man’s bread and then betray him; but this idea 
of earning the bread makes it a diffcrent mat- 
ter. I've had my say, papa, and I dare say it’s 
of no use whatever, but if any harm comes from 
this, just be kind enough to remember tuat T 
warned you,” 

Unwittingly Coral’s words shot nearer home 
than she could have any idea. Her sympathe- 
tic nature had been quick to discover his aver- 
sion, but she could not fathom the dread and 
fear which assailed him—dread and fear of the 
knowledge which he felt could not much longer 
be kept from her. 

**There’s the one hope for her,” he thought. 
“When once Dolph Stuart has spoken, worse 
than the worst would not shake his faith.. Pray 
Heaven he may not deferspeaking long. If tLe 
disgrace I fear should fall, his father would 
move heaven and earth rather than see him wed 
with Coral. What a terrible dilemma! The 
truest sense of honor should lead mo to avoid 
the proposal which I am praying for as her sole 
chance of escape.” 

Feeling sure that it must come sooner or later, 
that consideration arose toscourge him. It seem- 
ed so like a dishonorable course to keep silence; 
Dolph ought to know the truth; he should be 
allowed to make his choice with a full knowl- 
edge of the humiliation which had threatened 


ong, and which might not always be avert-. 


sO 
ed, Time enough for that hereafter—time en- 
ough when Dolph should speak, as he surely 
meant todosoon. He knew that from Helene. 
In their interview on the preceding night, hus- 
band and wife had been drawn to closer com- 
munion, threugh mutual anxiety for her, than 
had d between them for long years. 

Helene had found him slowly pacing the aim- 
ly-lighted room, the white, set expression of 
his fuce striking her with the chill of dread, 
which was no stranger now to these two who 
had so long been steeling themselves against tho 
worst. Sne sat down wearily in the chair ho 
placed for her, and waited his os 

“My poor Helene, can you bear more than 
you have already borne Such pathos and 
tenderness in his voice seermed scarcely possi- 
ble she should not be touched by it, but she was 
like a status—cs expressionless and unchang- 


ing. 

Eghe has been here again, of course; you 
would not send for me without. What new 
way of persecution has she found? Tell mo at 
once, please. Thore is no reason why you 
shculd keep me in suspense after the mistaken 
idea that the brunt of ill-news can be softened 
when one’s apprehensions are thoroughly 
aroused.” 

“My wife, she is coming to-morrow. She 
was here a week ago; she had heard of the un- 
lucky chance which will admit her into the 
house, and came to tell me that she would take 
the place of chaperone. I answered that the 
moment she came beneath this roof, Coral and 
You shall 
not be sut jected to the ordeal of meeting her— 
not if I dare the worst and refuse to admit 
her. . 

: "Coming here? Margray Harland coming 
ere? 

It was a suppressed, Sie ring tone, and not 
a change of the still, white features, but ape 
and terror dilated the dusky eyes looking bac 
into his gloomy ones, with their undecided, 
troubled, questioning appeal. 

“* As you say, Helene. She shall not come, if 
it takes barred doors to keep her out, if you say 
it. Heaven knows, it is a course which I would 
mest gladly take. It is cowardly to submit to 
these demands of hers. Helene, if you would 
heip me brave her to the last! If you will—” 

e checked him with a vivid stain glowing 
in the center of each pale cheek. 

“You know I could not live out the disgrace 
—do you want me to die that you suggest that? 
Strange that I should not be quite willing to 
die, isn’t it? I might be but for Coral. Are you 
forgetting her that you think of calling expo- 
sure of the truth upon us all?” : 

“Tt cannot always be averted, I fear. Will 
yielding to that womn spare Coral, do you 
think? I fecl that it will not; she is too piti- 
less, too relentiess.” 

“But you must yield to her. A little more 
time may spare Coral the bitterest pain even if 
all sbould be told her. Loving and beloved, 
she may yet escape the desolation we have 
feared.” 

And then she had told him of the confidence 
pi had given her, and in yielding unresist- 
ingly to the demands of their arch-enemy they 
hoped for time to bring about this result. 
oh Stnyvesant was thinking of this after 
Week 


, .im, when a visitor was ushered iz 


simultaneously with the servant’s announce- 
ment— 

“Mr. Tracy!’ 

Clive Treacy, handsome in his maturity, look- 
ing youthful beside this care-worn, broken man 
of but a few years’ seniority, read the gloomy 
expression with a defiant uprising of Lis own 
stropg will. 

“How my old-time fortunate rival dislikes 
me—to put it softly. Hardly a happy omen 
for my mission, I’m afraid, but he owes me a 


recompense aid he skall at least have the oppor- | 


tunity of refusing it.” 

So Mr. Tracy broached tho business he had 
in hand without unnecessary delay, He was 
there to propose for the hand of Coral, whom he 
loved dearly and devotedly. He had not re- 
ceived any assurance from her, though he be- 
lieved she was acquainted with his sentimen‘s. 
He hoped to gain Mr. Stuyvesant’s approval be- 
fore pleading his own cause further. 

Mr. Stuyvesant’s faco lighted a little, and a 


slight lingering cf resentment which ho hed un- | 
consciously cl:erished agaist Clive Trecy for | 


something like cighteen years, was lost sight of 
for that moment. 

— answered in a spirit frank as the other had 

oren, 

Coral should chocse after the dictates of her 
own heart. He could make no objection to Mr, 
Tracy—was honored as she would be by his 
preference—but Le could not encourage what ke 
thought must Le a false hope. Without any 
positive essurance, he fancied that his daugli- 
ter’s affections were already engaged. Te 
would leave it to the suitor to reccive an an- 
swer from her lips then and there, or wait his 
own opportunity as he Liked. 

Mr. Tracy chose the latter course, and went 
bis way tolerably well assured cf his final suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. Harland arrived punctually at the hour 
appointed. Her luggage had been sert earlier, 
and was already disposed in the 100m set apart 
for her occupancy. A plain carriage put ker 
cown at the door, and tho tall figure in its sable 
garments, with a wrought lace vail obscuring 
but not concealing her features, passed up the 
steps with quiet confidence. 

The footman kad received his instructions, 
end he threw wice the cocr of the drawing- 
room where Mrs. Stuyvesant was sitting, tho 
sallow, sharp-featured companion closo at hand 
engaged cvcr her embroidery, and silently un- 
obtrusivs as ever. 

“Mrs. Harland! Ah, the lady Mr. Stuyve- 
sant mentioned as having been induced to be- 
come an inmate of our househcld fcr a time? 
Yeu will prefer being shown to your own room, 
I dare say, ani@ I think you will find all arrange- 
ments made for your comfort. I am something 
of an invalid, which I hope may excuse the 
early call upon oe services which I am in- 
duced to make. ill you be too much fatigued 
to attend the young ladies this evening, Mrs. 
Harland? They have a concert and an after- 
supper party cn their Uo tae eee I believe.” 

ressed simply but rfect taste, with her 
weary, colorless face looking never more patri- 
cian, Mrs. Stuyvesant’s well-bred manner gave 
no hint of ee ing in the woman beforo her 
the bitterest and deadliest foo to her own peace. 
Whatever the other’s feelings may have been, 
she concealed them admirably. 

“Not fatigued at all, Mrs. Stuyvesant, and 
quite prepared to enter upon my duties at once,” 
She was thinking—‘ By all means your wisest 
course, Mrs. Stuyvesant. Keep the whip-hand 
of me by taking the initiative—if you can. If my 
own influence was any less assured, that cocl 
unconcern cf yours, real or affected, might be 
of more avail.’ 

‘Show Mrs. Harland to her room, Miss Lang, 
and inform Miss Ruby that her mother is ar- 
rived,” 

But at that Ruby made her appearance, lift- 
eee silken curtain, which swept from the di- 
viding arch between the rooms. 

“Come this way, mamma. Never mind, Miss 
Lang, I will be cicerone for my mother.” 


The trio in the a ig sant box drew attention ’ 
e 


from all parts of the house, and occasioned a 
murmur ot comment and admiration from ap- 
preciative spectators. 

Ruby was magnificent in amber silk, softened 
by falls of rare creamy lace, the snowy cash- 
mere and swan’s down of her cpera cloak fall- 
ing away from the graceful sloping shoulde:s, 
her glossy, raven hair dressed high in braids 
and puffs with two or three heavy pendent 
curls. Coral was in shimmering pink, which 
was a marvel of elaborate workmanship, floun- 
ced, looped and puffed, from the slender weist 
to the verge of a two-yard train, with puf- 
fings of illusion in the neck and sleeves which 
were like misty clouds melting into the pure 
fairness of throat and arms, These two bad 
been the admiration of their own circle since 
the season gpened. and to-night as usual the 
first glance of their acquaintances was directed 
toward them. But the second passed to rest won- 
deringly, questioningly, upon the third figure, a 
woman possessing neither youth nor heauty, 
but sufficiently like Ruby to satisfy the watue 
ers of their relationship, 


“The Ruby’s mother, eh?” murmured Mr, 
Wing, favoring the party with a proton gas 
stare through his double-barrel. Mr, Wing was 
eaoye> a in his tendencies, and to-night hoe 

ad attached himself witha persistency which 
would not admit of being shaken cff in the 
wake of Mr. Tracy. ‘‘ She has accepted the de- 
lightful privilege of keeping ward over the two 
lovely reigning belles, they say- By George, I 
can’t say that I think the chango will be favcr- 
able to the aspiratious of some of us poor devils! 
Talk of a Medusa, and look et that head! 
Tracy, my dear fellow, how do you read the in- 
serutable yonder? You as one of the notable 
few who have escaped the contrasting sirei’s 
charms, ought to be able to take an impartial 
estimate of the chances.” 

Mr. Tracy, wko tolerated the little lawyer 
somewhat unwillingly, gave his shoulders a 


| dissent’ng shrug. 


“*Comparisons are odious, you know, and 
yours just used particularly so. I couldn’t 
imagine a Medu:a bearing such a royal head as 
that. Mrs. Harland lool:s quite equal to pre- 
ducing a sensation of no trivial nature even yet 
should she cheose to attempsé it—tact is, she 
locks as though she would ¢carcely tail in any 
thing she might attempt. Ishould say that she 
had been strikingly keautiful in her youth, but 
that the fresh face beside her makes the asser- 
tion superfluous; Rul y is now what her mother 
must have been a score or more of years ago.” 

“Our peerless queen like that massive brow- 
ed, stern-visaged female? There’s a generel 
resemblance, I admit, but either your wits or 
my eyesight mvst Le going astray. I confess 
I’m not acute enough to perceive the lingering 
reminders of ‘glory long fled.’ By the way. 
can you tell me where this same Mrs, Harlanc 
unexpectedly springs from? Rather odd we 
should never bave heard of ker until now.” 

“Odd or othcrwise, I can’t give you any 
enlightenment. My impression is that the 
lady has just arrived in th s city, though frcm 
where or Low I kaven’t so much as an impres- 
sion, 

The twosauntered over together to pey their 
respects in tke first instrumental interlude, and 
Mr. Wing,who had been studying the lady cl.a- 
perone with more in‘ercst than he ccnfes. ed, 
felt assured that his private conviction Lad been 
ccrreet. 

“It's certainly the lady I mistook for Made- 
moiselle La Fentaine in the theater, whem I 

ssed on the Stuyvesant steps at a scmewhat 
ater date. And of that—what! Nothing pro- 
bably—something perhaps. A little fact that it 
my not le amiss to rememtkcr.” 

rs. Andcrews’s cheery face leamed in upon 
them as the curtain dropped upon the closing 
scene, | 

“You ere all coming right along, of course. 
Mrs. Harland too—sorry I didn’t. know in time 
to have inc!uded you in my written list. You 
mustn’t stand upon ceremony, my dear mad- 
ame; particularly on such an occasicn as tho 
present. No formality, no state preparation; 
all accommodating, fricndly people, ready to 
be agrceable to each other. These young peopl 
are such favorites of mine that I venture to hope 
they may have repcr.ed me favorably.” 

“It does nct necd that to make the incvee- 
ments you offer irresistible,” answered Mis. 
Tarland, graciously. ‘Miss Stuyvesant and 
Ruby could rot be reconciled to miss the at- 
traction of tke evening, if lam to judge from 
their frequent allusions to it.” 

“Good children,” laughed Mrs. Andrews, 
well-pleased. ‘You must take a seat in my 
carriage, Clive. I expected to meet my entiro 
ae, = but Dolph is missing I find. Ah, 

r. Wing, you will not slight the vacant place, 
Tam sure.’ 

Mr. Wing’s alacrity of acceptance must have 
reassured Ler had any doubt existed in hcr mind 
on that score. A corner:among the plush 
cushions of the Andrews carriage was very 
preferable to a solitary walk over the wintry 
iam or the rough rumble of a second-class 

ck, 


The great dining ball was decorated as if for 
some state occasion. Flowers were built in py- 
ramids, and colunms, and arches, and lig 
gleamed on every side, flashing back in endless 
repetition from the silver and crystal cf open 
sideboards. A dozen diminutive tables were 
di d about the room, and a number of si- 
lent, attentive servants waited upon the guests, 
who gathered in knots about these, or found se- 
cluded chairs and divans in cernersand alccves. 
No lovers’ paradise was ever more replete with 
facilities for flirtatiors and tender scenes as ar- 
ranged in Mrs, Andrews’s rooms on all ocea- 
sions, and it was her happy econtriving which 
placed Dolph and Coral in one of those seclud- 
ed nooks with fragrant Mlossoms srching over 
them, and a confused mingling of cold meats 
and ices, salads and confectionery, crowded up- 
on a marble stand within convenient distance, 

‘Do keep this iugitive in charge, Corel, and 
see that the poor boy doesn’t suffer for such sim- 
= refreshment as is here to offer. I captured 

im at the door on our return, and only spare 
him the lecture I had resolved upon since he 


he 
eS 


' tells me he has been engaged in a mission of 


merey. Some poor fellow mangled in a horvi- 
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ble accident of some sort, and Dolph here, after 
giving up the concert to play the Good Samuri- 

n, would take censure vather than bring for- 
ward the merit of 1t.” 

And there Mrs. Andrews rustled away in a 

ser of complacency at having arranged this 
ete-a-tete to her own satisfaction. The —_ 
couple seemed quite as well satisfied, thoug 
saying little and doing less in the way of dis- 
cussing the dainty edibles placed before them. 
What taste could they find for salads, and ices, 
and confections, when a chance touch or glance 
set their two hearts throbbing and the blood 
thrilling with the consciousness of mutual re- 
velations to be spoken. They were both happi- 
ly, tremulously confident of it as they murmur- 
ed a little disconnectedly of temporary things 
—the company here, the concert, the coming 
holidays with their freight of additional gaye- 
ties. 

The minutes were slipping by, and they were 
dallying with the fickle deity whose golden op- 
portunities are not always repeated. They 
were so peacefully content, catching the trust 
in each other’s eyes—content in being so near 
each other even while no words were spoken. 

So content that it seemed to a jealously 
watchful gaze opposite that they were murmur- 
ing more than passing commentaries of the 
scene about them. Clive 


atching them, 


Tracy was awake to an uncomfortable sensation | 


of insecurity regarding the termination of that 
cherished hope of his which he had not previ- 
ouslv felt. 


“Of course it was Dolph who was meart ' 


wher her father hinted that her affections might 
be already engaged,” he thought, with corrugat- 
ing brows. ‘‘I scarcely gave it a thought be- 
fore. And if it isso, am I to keep silence and 
let him carry tbe day without one move for 
myself? Why shouldI? ‘All’s fair in love 
and war,’ and experience should teach me that 
not the first but the strongest wins.” 

And Clive Tracy set the seal upon his deter- 
mination to win if winning was possible. Set 
his teeth in a fierce grit at the same moment as 
he saw the rapt expression of the unconscious 
lovers; saw Dolph’s lips approach the biushing 
shell-like ear, while the fair face went down 
over a cluster of roses she had been carelessly 
holding, and imagined what words were trem- 
biing on the verge of utterance. 

** Wine, sah? “Moselle, claret-—champagne?’ 

The attentive waiter at his elbow wasfavor- 
ed with a scowl] for the interruption, but instant- 
ly Mr. Tracy’s face changed under the influ- 
ence of an inspiration. His own hand placed a 
goblet filled with moselle on the silver salver. 

Take it to the lady opposite—there, under 
the arch yonder. Quick as possible,my good 
fallow, and find it convenient to change the re- 
freshments on the table beside these two—you 
understand. 

A crisp note shoved into the attendant’s hand 
brought an answering nod and exhibition of 
ivories as he burried away. 

So the words which hung on Randolph Stu- 
art’s lips were checked there. The first inter- 
ruption was followed by some succeediug one, 
and with a breath of relief Tracy saw the 
young pair drawn away from the seclusion of 
the alcove. 

‘The danger is passed for the time,” said a 
voice by his side. ‘‘ How will you prevent it re- 
curring, Mr. Tracy?” 

Hostartei and turned. It was Mrs, Harland, 
meeting his surprised gaze with one meaning 
and comprehensive. 

“Madame, [ do not understand—” 

“Tt may be politic to understand, Mr. Tracy. 
It certainly will be if I am right in conjecturing 
that you would like to hold the favored position 
which young Mr. Stuart has evidently reached 
—the Seibert ne eed of being Coral Stuyve- 
sant’s accepted lover. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CUTTING A WING. 

He looked back into the inscrutable face of 
the woman who could dare address him so., A 
dark face which had lost the full oval that must 
have characterized it once, the jaws square] 
cut, the mouth firm and thin-lipped, hard blac’ 
eyes looking boldly out under heavily-arched 
meeting brows, blue-black satiny hair banded 
in severest simplicity, which displayed its natu- 
ral abundance, and the tall figure robed in lus- 
trous black silk, whose sweeping folds gave 
back no rustle. j 

“Do not affect indignation, Mr. Tracy. I 
read your purpose in your face, and have spo- 
ken to do youa service. Your chances of win- 
ning are very slender as they stand now, with 
those two infatuated young people only want- 
ing a word to seal the bonds between them. 
You were acute enough to prevent that word 
being eg just now, but it is not probable 
you will be avie to avert the declaration a sec- 
ond time. Once made, the hot-headed, resolute 
boy and the love-blind girl will neither be rea- 
eily shaken in their mutual felicity. It iseither 
to repign your hope or to take such help 2s may 
Le offered you.” 

“Suppose I differ with you there, madame? 
Withont egotism every man may stand aehance 
ina yeeo ter hve” 
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“Where the start is equal—granted. In a 
case like that, certxinly not.” 

She made a slight gesture toward the pair as 
they passed within a couple of yards’ distance, 
too much absorbed in each other to cbserve the 
two whose conference was not calculated to 


add to their prospects of happiness, Cuiive’s 
_ lips compressed and a jealous pang shot home 
im. 


‘Then there seems nothin 
| to the decree of Fate, Mrs. 

“That is a cowara’s refuge, that piteous 
whine — Fate willed it so,’ and you are no cow- 
ard or I have greatly mistaken, Fate follows 
| in the groove men’s acts carve out,” 

“Then, madame, I shall take heart again. 
Pardon me for preferring to indulge in no deep- 
| er confidence. 

“Tecan readily understand that Mr, Tracy’s 
past experience way incline him to the indul- 
gence of covert sarcasm, but it falls harmless 
when directed toward me, I have not asked 
confidence—only offered a kindness which I 
must beg of you to think twice before refusing.” 

““And why have you offered it, Mrs. Har- 
land? Our very recent acquaintance does not 
warrant the supposition that it is exclusively 
through kindly desires for myself. 1 am ata 
loss to divine what object you can have.” 

“Tt might be as well to make no attempt at 
divining it; certainly I am not prepared to give 
the information. Once more to the point, Mr. 
Tracy. Is Young I:mpetuosity to win the prize, 
or bas enough of the passion of eighteen years 
ago revived in the second edition of the old love 
to sweep weak scruples out of the way? Will 
| you return the measure which was met¢d to you 
with like measure, or will there be another sea- 
son of exile, a requiem sung over the memory 
of another lost love, and at last an ascetic re- 
eluse with nothing better than musty records 
to engross him, nothing tenderer in tae opinion 
of bis tellow-men than may be conveyed in the 
acknowledgments of scientific circles for. dis- 
| coveries he has rendered? Is that an alluring 
popes One would imagine that a stately 

ome, with such a sweet m'stress as Coral 
Stuyvesant would make, might seem the plea- 
santer. You should know if cny regret will be 
apt to arise—if the fealty which has endured 
for eighteen years has been mingled with no 
bitterness.” 

He turned a penetrating look upon her, a 
look which strove to pierce through to the mo- 
tive that was tempting him. He cid not ac- 
knowledge to himself that it was a temptation, 
but he was striving to fathom the inference her 
words conveyed What influence or what 
knowledge had she which could advance his 
suit? How had she become conversant with 
the buried hopes and disappointment of his own 


for it but to bow 
rland.” 


st? 
“One so familiar with that old-time record as 


Mrs. Harland shows herself, need scarcely ques- 
tion what course I will pursue. I take back 
my first impulse, which was to resent—pardon 
me for putting it plainly—unwarranted intru- 
sion, Iam quite willing to avow that if per- 
sistent seeking, and a strong, earnest desire to 
win love tbrough the force of love, if all that I 
may ess in the way of moral merit, mental 
acquirements, or secure fortune can evail me— 
all shall be brougbt to bear in my purpose to use 
every honorable means in winning Coral. If 
they fail, I can do no. hing more.” 

‘“They will fail. A beardless face and moon- 
light sentimentality will be more in the balance 
than your strong purpose and honorable inten- 
tions, Mr. Tracy. 

“Tf 1 thought that,” said Clive, moodily, ‘if 
I were convineed she loves Dolph—that it is 


more than a girlish fancy which may be super- 
seded by a depth of feeling not yet arcused, I 
should never play the marplot to their hopes of 
happiness.” 

“You are more generous to Love than Leve 
was kind to you,” sneered Harland. 
“ Silly girls’ fancies are not spt to be lasting, 
are they? Do you se apt there is any linger- 
ing of ‘lang syne’ in . S uy vesant’s remem- 
brance? ‘like mother like daughter,’ Coral 
will not be hard to console.” 

A dark flush swept over Tracy’s face, and an 
ominous flash was in his eyes. 

‘‘Be kind enough to drop allusions, madame, 
How you have made yourself so well acquainted 
with my affairs 1 neither know nor care; there 
are few of us who escype some such experience 
with no particular harm dene. To oblige, you 
will not refer to the part which the laay who 
is now Mrs. Stuyvesant had in the matter; it 
was my misforture to Jove without avail, but 
she was beyond reproach.” 

‘* Like Ceesar’s wife,” answered Mrs, Herland, 
a metallic ring just recognizable in the subdued 
tone she bad used throughout the conversation. 


don me for saying that the idea hints strongly 
of absurdity or—foul play.” 

The thin lips wavered in a smile which wag 
bitter, taunting, bates prea all in one, 

** And Mr, Tracy will not stoop to be swayed 
by either. So be it then. There are doubtless 
others in tte ficld who may prove themselves 
less scrupulous. Of one thing rest cssured 
those two young fools have arnived at the en 
of their tether. Ttey wi'l never be more than 
you see them there, silly and fond, almost satis- 
ficd that they have struck the path of rose- 
leaves and are to sip dew and honey in mutual 
satisfaction. Almost—but it is to stop there, 
and you are 100 ccuscientious to improve the 
opportunity. One would nt be apt to imagine 
that you had preserved the guileless simplicity 
yee would prompt to such self-sacrifice, Mr, 

racy. 

He was uneasy under her glance. If she pos- 
sessed such power as she claimed, it was scarce- 
ly an infiuence for good, and why not invest 
himselt' with it rather than leave her to seek an- 
other more unscrupulous. 

‘* Present considerations out of the question, 
why should it stop there, Miss Harland? Why 
not end as pleasant romances do? What, ex- 
cept their own wills, is to prevent?” 

‘Questions readily answered—if obscurely. 
ltis to be so because I have saidit. Itis to 
because I hold a grudge against those Stuy- 
vesants which shall be visited over the head of 
that languishing, lily-faced girl yonder, further 
and deeper than you can yet see, 1 have no 
peat animosity against her; she is welcome to 

er blocming Paradise if she ca: rear it up after 
I have done with her. That is why I have spo- 
ken to you, You, who Jove ber, or profess so 
to do, should not pick flaws in the chance of 
sparing hir a worse choice. Do ycu see that 
eee little Jawyer jollowing in her wake? 
Would he hesitate, think you, to ally himself 
with ihe name, and fame, and fortune of Rich- 
mond’s_ belle, little Corel Stuyvesant yonder? 
He shall certainly have the opporturnity which 
you refuse.” 

“‘ If Trefuse.” Mr. Tracy spoke meditatively. 
‘*You put the case in a more alluring Tight, 
madame, To save Coral unhaypiness, what 
weuld I not do? But, you do not tell me how 
this positive effect is to be produced. Our lion- 
hearted Dolph will not be tlown out of the way 
with a breath, as you have been at pains to as- 
sure me. You hold a grudge against the Stuy- 
vesants, Mrs. Harland, and I cleim tbat they 
owe me a recompense. You have thought to 
make the two chime together, and why should 
they not?” 

e grim smile wavered over the thin-lipped 
mouth again, 

“ Evasive concessions, but I am not blind to 
your praiseworthy object. I can trust to your 
own sincerity to overrule ycur present half- 
formed intention of learning the secret of m 


| ponet to frusirate my plans, You will thin 


‘We all have such experiences—perhaps—but | 


I do not imagine that we would all willingly 
repeat them. I have offered you a chance to 
escope that, and you have notaccepted it. Very 
well, Mr. Tracy.” 
Again that penetrating glance, baffled in the 
attempt to search the depth of her meaning. 
“I confess to being puzzled, madame, In 
what way can you aid me to a consummation 
‘whieh my own spit: may not command? Pap 


tter of it, Iam sure, with the prize at band.” 

‘But Dolph?” 

“The Stuarts have some of the oldest, proud- 
est, prejudice-taited blocd of Virginia aris- 
tocracy running in their veins. A son of that 
house will scarcely seck a bride whose escutch- 
eon is less than fair.” 

‘And whose fairer than the Stuyvesants’? 
There can be no question of pine g Stiong- 
ly prejudiced as Mr. Stuart ma , be w 
gladly welecme Cora] as his son’s tride.” 

“*-You mean he would gledly welcome the re- 
preseitative of a proud, untarnished name, the 
supposed heiress of the Stuyvesant fcrtune. 
Bow, if she came disgraced, nameless, penni- 

ese 

“The supposition is absurd, and this aimless 
conference grows wearisome.” 

““Not so abeurd as ycu think.” Her low, 
impressive tone carried conviction egainst bis 
will, ‘‘There is a weight of shame, of pitiful 
weakness, which bas overhung ker from the 
very soo Bis her birth; a threaicning danger 
which she does not suspect. I give you the 
chance to avert it from ber through offering a 
turer refuge of love than could be given by 
that infatuated Loy. You distrust me yet, hut 
a shall soon know what leniency I accord 

er. It is a pity you _do not incline to be re- 
vengeful, Mr. Tracy. Ycu cculd scarcely fail 
in finding full satisfaction through knowledge 
of the terror which has kaunted Helene Stuy- 
vesent—your one-time fickle love—for more 
than seventeen years.” 

And with her hard black eyes fixed unwaver- 
ingly upon him, sbe brought her lips closer to 
utter the startling assertion, which was the se- 
cret of the power she had exercised most 
eruelly, 

Off in the further end of the great dining- 
halls the tables had been cleared away. Dcuble 
arches, supported by slender flowei-wreatked 
columns, diay the space from the vista, 
where the feasting and toasting, flirting, eug- 
gestive side-scenes and open love-making, 
went on. A pignist, shut somewhere away 
from sight, was playing a delightful cence 
measure, and a few couples seemed to float, 
Tight os thistle. downs, over the cistant floor, 

Clive Tracy saw and heard, Fut with en ob- 
structed sense, as if right end sound were at an 


(SEE 


immense distance and vaguely apparent to him. 
The jingle of zlasses and the merriment of a 
gay party near sounded like some painfully 

ollow echo, and the lights danced up and 
down in a wavering iine. The dizzy reel of his 
braiu was over in a second. The shock which 
struck through him and the giddy faintness had 
passed withouta trace of visiole evidence, and 
a surge of ileep, pitvying tenderness succeeded. 
Strange to say, he did not once doubt the wild- 
acai tale the woma i’s words conveyed 
—a life vclume of tragic history concentrated 
in a couple of pointed sentences. Lookin 


“0g 


straight before him, with the muscles of his | 


face suldenly relaxed, the awe of intense pity 
upon him, his first thought took form upon his 


lips. 

“Great God, what a burden! Poor, poor 
Helene!” 

Mrs. Harland’s calm facs reflected no show 
of emotion. 

“You see what I might do were I so dis- 
posed,” she said, quietly. ** Exposure and dis- 
piace, which would bow their proud heads and 

reak their stubborn hearts, and I visit neither 
upon them. I have put the knowledge into 
your hands to use or refuse without exacting a 
promise from you.” lt was true, and seemed 
to speak favorably for her good faith in dealing 
with him, yet Mrs. Harland had in no way 
committed herself or her own deep, bitter iu- 
terests at stake in that low-voiced communica- 


n. 

‘* Yet you bave told me for no good purpose. 
I feel assured of that. Through no pimpin 
of kindly feeling for me, through no mercy for 
poor Helene or little Coral. Why you have 
made me your confi lant I will not waste words 
in asking, but, if you have thought to make me 
an instrument to torture that proud, suffering 
heart, and to draw humiliation down upon tho 
head of my rival of old, you have utterly mis- 
taken your mark, You have some cause for 
enmity against them, you say. Is it generous 
to enter their household, to eat their bread, to 
creep into their confidence, and still betray 


em 

Mrs.. Harland laughed gory. 

“T am not an Iscariot, selling my master for 
thirty pieces of silver, Mr. Tracy. 
snake in the grass, to strike its fangs unawares, 
or a coward, to deal a death-blow in the dark. 
lt is not the bread of dependence I am eating, 
or of friendship; so I betray no trust. I can af- 
ford au open battle, with the odds in my favor.” 

His glance, fixed upon her face, changed 
thr-a‘ening and stern. 

“Tet mea Five ran a word of quiet warning, 
Mrs, Harland. tell you frankly that I do not 
trust you: I do not believe your intention is to 
deal fairly by them or me. It may be that your 
past is not quite cloudless or free of skeleton 
remembrances, and, so surely as you betray 
the knowledge which gives you a mastery, the 
dark side of Se a! life, which your face does not 
quite conceal, shall be dragged forward to the 


light.” 

She listened with a half-smile, but, without 
answering a word, slightly inclined her head 
and walked away. 

“Your frank distrust does infinite credit to 
your penetration, Mr. Tracy,” sue reflected. 
‘That very distrust will work into my hands 
better than your blind compliance would do. 
Min’s overweening egotism—your commenda- 
ble longing to spare grief to that fair young 
beauty, who will pine her heart out for her first 
and only love, just as the mother’s existence has 
been one of life-long regret and bitter remorse, 
will sweeten the revenge which is but just retri- 
bution for years and years tocome, And then, 
when they breathe freely in the belief that 
Coral has escaped—such an escape!—the blow 
whicb has been suspended so long shall be 
hurled upon them.” 

Coral was among the waltzers, a bright 
vision, the pink silk like a glistening rosy 
cloud, the flowing bronze hair and swect, shy 
face very close to Dolph’s shoulder, his eyes, 
filled with rapturous, tender light, scarcely 
leaving her—a very evident case to the spec- 
aie, who aiready linked the names of the 
wo, 

“Quite time I had my eyes upon them,” 
mused Mrs. Harland. ‘Five minutes alone 
after that, and I would not answer for the ob- 
stinate, resistance those two young fools might 


make, 

“Lucky fellow, that Dolph, with his ‘lines 
cast in pleasant places.’ Indulgent, rich old 
‘overnor, bead level, decidedly clever, prett 
fittle girl dead struck with him, as he is wit 
her. fn give—’pon my word, Miss Ruby, I 
don’t know what I wouldn’t give for a look hke 
that from you. And you give back coldness 
and cruelty for the fresh offerings of my heart’s 
best. devotion. Oh, Ruby! peerless Ruby— 

precious gem—how can you?” 
Mr. Wing’s mellifiuous accents melted into 
the reproachfully pathetic. Miss Harland, 
using in a recess and fancving herself alone, 
ed, with a shade of displeasure darkening 
— brilliant face, to find the lawyer at her 


w. 
‘“Such a term of address is inexcusable, sir,” 
phe aiswered, hanghtily, ‘as your companion- 


Tam nota | 
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ship is undesirable. Will you pass on, or shall 
I vacate in your favor?” 

“Miss Harland, I will neither pass on nor 
shall you go just yet.” Mr. Wing planted him- 
self directly in her path, dropping his hand 
upon her wrist, A flush had risen to the law- 
yer’s sallow cheeks, the lids dropping over 
those restless light eyes lett their yellow gleams 
distinct; his smooth, suave address dropped in 
a determination to make himself heard. “‘ You 
avoid me; you scorn me; you treat me like a 
dog; but, you shall hear and answer now. I 
will not take a refusal while there is a chance 
of your revoking it. I will forgive your slichts 
and your contemptuous treatment cf me; I will 
forget them in my consumiug love for you, if 
you will give me the slightest hope, tho smallest 
encouragement,” 

Ruby made ono attempt to dash away, but 
desisted as his clasp tightened with vise-like 
pressure. 

“You will forgive me, Mr. Wing?) What 
unparalleled maguauimity! And I treat ycu 
like a dog? 16 3s a deplorable failing, I’am 
well aware, but I have an unhappy proclivity 
for acting in accordance with my sentiments. 
Release me, sir. If you ever dare 1epcat this 
unwarrautablo annoyance, I shali be tcrecd to 
appeal to my guaraian to protcct me from the 
insolence of your presumption.” 

There was no mistaking the anger and scorn 
stamped upon her face. Mr. Wing slrunk Le- 
fore the blaze of those magnificcnt dark crbs, 
and Ruby swept away, brushing her rich skirts 
aside to avoid contact with him. 

Thelawyer glared after her, his face blanched 
to an ashy hue from intensity of rare. 

“Your day now, my queenly Ruby. But 
every dog has his day, and mine will come.” 

Then Mr. Wing’s teeth set in a fierce grit at 
her open contempt of him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
POOR YOUNG HEARTS. 

Mr. Tracy wished for a few minutes’ private 
interview with Mrs. Stuyvesant; would she 
oblige bim? Miss Lang carried the message, 
and delivered it in ber own unobtrusive way, 
subdued and stealthily quiet as though no flamo 
of curiosity was ablaze within her. Miss Lang 
had some way ferreted out tke fact that the 
two had been lovers once; that, having been, 
it was scarcely the proper thing, she argued, 
for the gentleman to intrude at a tixe when 
Mrs, Stuyvesant was sure to be alone, at liberty 
to grant the interview he asked without fear of 
interruption. 

“To see me?” The lawyer’s pale wife look- 
ed upin surprise. It wasearly fora call, end 
the young ladies were out, accompanied by Mrs, 
Harland, on a shopping excursion, which weuld 
occupy the whole morning. ‘‘ You can show 
him in here, Miss eae 
Helene, with tle thin, wistful face turned to 
the light, wondered a little what he could pos- 
sibly want of ber. Miss Lang gave a shrewd 
guess at the truth, as she made a furtive seruti- 


ny of the visitor, noting the abstracted look and 
his half-start, as if waking from a deep medita- 
tion as she glided up to address him. 

“He’s either in love or in trcuble,” thought 
Miss Lang, ‘‘ and it’s most probably the first. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he’s come to niako her 
a confidant, or to p e out and out for one 
of the young ladies. hich, I wonder?” 

She closed the door after acmitting him, lin- 

ring close to the keyhole for half a minute, 

uring which no sound came from within; 
then, as a footstep somewhere near became 
audible, she swept the soft folds of her gray me- 
rino close about her, and with a nciselcss dash, 
ined another door, passing in before tho in- 
ruder, whoever it was, had perceived her. The 
footstep died away in the distance, but Miss 
Lang did not return—for the satisfactory rea- 
son that she had tal:en up a better post of ob- 
servation in Mrs. Stuyvesant’s dressing-room, 
where sho was secure from sudden interruption. 

Mr, Tracy paused just within the door. It 
was a little boudoir, rose-tinted, siiken-draped, 
a single painting like a stretch of rare mellow 
scenery on tho wall. Tho curtains, half-drawn 
before an arched window recess, let in a flood 
of rosy light. But the slight form in the dcep 
cushioned chair, with small l:ands loosely clasp- 
ed in her lap, and delicate profile, defined 

et the ruddy Blow, looked mere than ever 
fragile in that bright atmosphere amid the dain- 
ty appointments of the room. 

“A rude shock would surely kill her,” Clive 
thought. ‘‘ And yet she has lived for seventeen 
years knowing that, and her indomitable pride 

as never yielded. Poor Helene!” 

And Helene, feeling his presence, turned the 
thin white face with a smile of welcome. 

“You gave me a surprise, standing there, al- 
though 1] was expecting you,” she said. “I did 
not hear you enter, Mr. Tracy. It is easy to 
see you have not passed your life in a ‘little 


; more folding of the hands in sleep.’ No doubt 


you have put in a half-day profitebly when I 
n to wonder what I should do with the 
peta 
“ Ani 
ably 
not 


” 

that reminds me that I am unfashion- 
i but you'll pardon me, will you 
So long among solitudes and savages, 
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I'm half a savage myself, I suppose, Aro you 
quite well Mrs. Stuyvesant? 1 feared not when 
you faied to appear at the concert, and again 
ast night.” 

‘*} have given up the gayeties for a time, you 
know. Charged my responsibility in other 
keeping while I take a respite,” 

“Was it wisely done, co you thirk, Helene? 
Don’t think me intrusive, please; 1 have your 
household interests too wearly at heart to let 
this matter pess. The lady who has taken tho 
charge—tLis Mrs. Harland—I distrust from m 
very heart. Shoe is an enemy of yours, and it is 
not well to have such under the shelter of one’s 
own rocf.” 

The thin hands locked nervously, and she 
gavo bim cne startled glance. 

“An enemy, Mr. Tracv?' It is something 
notable to have an cnemy nowadays. I scarce- 
ly a.med at so great importance.” 

Ho was silent {cr a monient, then resumed: 

“Tko object of my coming was to tell you 
something different from that, simething plea- 
santer, J hepe. Ihave come to’ ask Coral at 
your hands, Helene. With a happy Leme and 
Ccral for my wife, I shall ret icgret-a jong 
stretch of lonely years. Will you give me God- 
speed, Helene? 

*Ccral#—you want to marry Coral, Clive? ° 
And Incver suspected it, Yeu wiil be cisep- 
pointed—how I kope you have uct sct your 
heart strengly upon this. Hye yu not seen 
what is evident to even mc—thcy say n other- 
love is never so blind as in ack: owledging a 
child’s heart turned to another. Have ycu not 
seen that Dolph and Coral are allin all to each 
other?” 

“There is no engagement?” questioned Clive, 
alarmed lest the evil Le feared might Le drawn 
cown despite his effcrts to avert it. 

“Norne—as yet. Do not build upon a false 
hope, Clive. They love each other, and Dolph 
is crly waiting en o; portunity to 5] eak—le has 
tcld me so—and TI was glad to sanction his suit 
with my i lt must seem etrange to 
you that Iskculd bo so willing to; art with my 
Ceughter, young as she is, and knowing so little 
of tho wor.d’s ways yet, ut there is a reason— 
areascn why I skou!d wish to see Ler the wife 
of aman true, faithful and tender, whose love 
shall Le a shield to ker and a protection. Ican 
trust her to Do\ph without one fear.” 

Sho spoke in a hurried, constrained way, the 
wistful dark eyes soft vith the pity she could 
not express. lt was bard that ko who bad once 
been so grievously disapreinted through her 
should be disappointed ‘again through her 
daughter. 

‘With Dolph out of the question, Helene— 
if it were skown you that'those two could never 
marry, could ycu trust Coral as willingly to 
me? 


‘There is not one I would tocner trust, not 
Dolph Limsell, if she loved ycu.” 

“Thank you, Helcne. ‘There is a reason, 
your reason, why I should urge my suit. To 
save Coral misery, tospare ycu weree. I would 
spare you this if i could, Lué ycu must know 
the danger, end I have been told your secret. 
Don’t lock at me so, Helene. You must know 
mo better than to suppose I will make any un- 
generous use cf the knowledge.” 

Chastly white, tho set features locked in an 
cxpression of great dread, a lock like the mortal 
terror of some dumb animal in the big soft eyes, 
sho ncither stirred nor spoke. 

“That woman would betray all socner than 
Coral should marry Dolph,” Tracy went on. 
‘“There must be some touch of tender: ess in her 
hard nature, since she is willing to spare Coral 
the worst, and to give ber a chance of Lay pi- 
ness yet—but not through Delph. I listened to 
prevent her seeking a more unscrupuleus agent 
as she threatened to do. I know all, and I 
have come to plead for Coral’s hand in the be- 
licf that she wiil be bappy withme. She could 
scarcely bo that were Dolph ever so tiue, when 
once Mrs. Harland’s threat is carried into execu- 
tion. The family pride of the Stuarts is bitter 
prereaienss and resentful, and aroused, it would 

turned in endless persecutions against them 
both. Forgive this apparent cruelty, Helene; I 
am compelled to speak plainly. You can ima- 
gine what humiliation might be put upon that 
innocent child if she chanced to Le irievecably 
bound to Dolph. Give Coral to me, and let me 
buy cff that woman from her persecution of 
you: She is your bitter enemy, and you sro 
rot safo whilo she is near you. Every man has 
— rice, and Mrs. Harland has hers without a 

oubt. 

“You know!” the white site parted to pant, 
“Oh, merciful heavens, you know! Then sho 
has betrayed us at last!’ 

“Not nrrevocably betrayed, Helene. Your 
secret is safe with me as with yourself. I can 
understand that it is your pride which has up- 
held you, and borne you bravely in the face of 
it all these years, the same pride that led you 
once to choose the dazziing lot. rather than the 
humbler which—pardon me for saying it— 
might have been the happier. Ifear you have 
found it a lot of gilded misery, and my life bas 
been woefully incomplete until now that it is 
filled with a hope of recompense for that old 
disappointment. The sweet ideal love of a life 
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which no otber woman has touched is realized 
in her. I plead as much for Coral’s sake as for 
my own.” 

The man’s face, turned toward her with its 
hungry yearning, its unspoken tenderness and 
great pity, told more than his words. Seeing 
him so, Helene knew that it was more the pas- 
sion of long ago uurtured through all this time 
which swayed him, than a new growth over the 
ashes of a dead love. But Coral would be safe 
with him if there were safety anywhere. A 
pane, of remorse as she thought of Dolph— 

olph who had called her ‘ little mother,” and 
who was well worthy of her child, but better to 
let those two foolish young hearts ache a little 
than to estrange Dolph from bis family, or to 
call the bitterness of the Stuart pride in re- 
pavach and vituperation upun Coral’s innnocent 


ea. 

“Mrs. Harland bas declared that she shall 
never marry Dolph,” Tracy repeated. ‘1 
think she would go with the story to the elder 
Stuart first, and that must. not be, Helene.” 

““Why not as well first as last?’ she asked 
wearily. ‘She will never be. satisfied until 
she has brought the disgrace upon us. She is 
bitter and relentless as death.” 

“That is because-she is so sure of her power 
over you. Give me a right to fight your bat- 
tle; as Coral’s husband let me make the cause 
of her parents mine. Helene, is this hollow 
mockery of life better than—than—’ He 
hesitated. 

The pallid face upturned and the small hands 
wrung themselves together. 

“T know what you mean, but I would die. 
How could I live with my name made a re- 
proach, a subject for sneering contempt. or 
worse—pity? You mean kindly, but for me 
there can be no change except death. For 
Coral—” 

She broke off, and held up her hand warn- 
ingly. It was Coral’s own voice they heard, 
singing a snatch from a popular opera as she 
came up the stairs and passed the door. The 
party had returned. 

“T will go down to the library and wait, if 
ou will send her to me there, Helene. Tell 
er my object if you think best, and—will you 

not aid me by your desire?” 

“So soon, Clive?” 

‘ Tt will be better before Dolph speaks,” 

He went at that. 

Coral answered the summons which called 
her to her mother’s presence, after a little de- 
lay. Her fair face wore a cloud which was 
not in accordance with the happy heart that 
bad overflowed in song a few minutes before. 

“Well, mamma; here I am, awaiting cr- 
ders.” 

It was a hard task before Mrs. Stuyvesant, 
and she began it hurriedly, lest heart and cour- 
age might fail her yet. 

“Coral, Mr. Tracy is in the library, waiting 
for an interview with you. He—he is going to 
ask you to be his wife, my daughter.” 

“Mamma!” in dismay. 

“Tt is nobso very hard to discover that one 
is loved, is it?” 

“But I don’t love him, mamma, and if is 
hard to be obliged to tell that. Why couldn’t 
he go to papa?. Men don’t find so much trouble 
in saying No, I imagine.” 

“That must not be your answer, Coral. 
You must not refuse Mr. Tracy. Not if you 
have any love for your father or for me; if 
you wou. id know happiness or peace in the fu- 

re. 

“Mamma!” Wonder, amazement and in- 
dignation in that ejaculation. 

‘It means all that. To refuse him means 
disgrace to us all, ruin to your father, death to 
me, Iam not speaking idly; I am too hope- 
lessly in earnest to be anything but fearfuliy 
conscious of the dire consequences involved.” 

“Then it was true, all that Ruby's mother 
has been telling me! I would not believe it 
before.” 

“What, Coral?’ That startled look again, 
and the heart clogged in its beating. The inci- 
dents of the morning were telling upoa Mrs. 
Stuyvesant’s overstrained nerves. 

“T am almost ashamed to repeat it, and still 
I am forced to believe. Mrs. Harland predict- 
ed this to me not ten minutes ago. She fol- 
lowed me into my dressing-room, where I was 
removing my wraps. She said that while we 
were looking at jewelry in McAllister’s, she 
had come across an amulet which seemed so 
singularl Sercormiate to me, she had purchas- 
ed it while Ruby and [ had our attention other- 
wise engaged, and hoped I wouli not refuse to 
accept it. Here it is, mamma.” 

She drew a tiny case from her pocket and 
opened it toexbibit a rather singular piece of 
lingerie. An ornament carved from delicate 
pink coral—two hands clasping a heart as if 
each were striving to wrest it from the other. 

“She laughed, and asked me if I read any 
warning in it. I answered that, if the heart 
were mine, the hands surely were also, and 
that I must be meaning to keep tight guard 
over it. 

“+ You are so unsuspicious, such an innocent 
child, I can believe you have escaped a pre- 
esience of the two hunds—not yours—alrea’y 
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stretched out to clutch that precious little 
heart,’ she repied. That spoken carelessly, 
but with those hard black eyes seeming to read 
me through. ‘I am tempted to lift the curtain 
which obscures your view, Coral.’ 

‘She told me then that both Mr, Tracy and 
Mr. Stuart were evidently aspirants for my 
hand, and that you would undoubtedly favor 
the former. She went on tu say he was an old 
lover of yours, and mamma”—Coral’s cheeks 
were aflame and her voice rung with indigna- 
tion—“ that your mariage de convenance had 
never sufficed to overcome your preference for 
him; that it was sure to preps your urging 
my acceptance of him. What more she meant 
to divulge Ican not say, for there I interrupted 
her, angry that such a liberty should Le taken 
by such a stranger, with a refutation of the 
facts she assumed, and just then your summons 
came.” 

‘‘ You doubted me, Coral?” 

“You have never seemed happy, mamma. 
There have been no mutual ties such as other 
households know; I have seemed all in com- 
mon between you and papa. 
be so? Why should you urge me now to a 
marriage which can never be anything but dis- 
tasteful to me?” 

“My child, will you not trust me in keliev- 
ing that it is for your happiness? You have 
felt the blight of the misery which has made 
wreck of our lives—your father’s and mine. 
Pray Heaven you may never realize more of it. 
Coral, I appeal to you, not for my sake, but for 
your own and Lis. It is ruin to us all if ycu 
refuse—worse than ruin to your father. To 
him it means terrible retribution for a crime.” 

“Mamma, how strangely you talk. A crime! 
Papa is no criminal; he could commit no dis- 
honorable act; I will never believe that.” 

“Tt is the truth—the bitter, titter truth. 
Think for yourself; would life be such a 
mockery as you have felt it has been for us 
without some deep and dark reason? Unlov- 
ing wives and husbands there have been befcre 
now, but do they break down in the prime of 
life, tear the marks of the heunting fear v hich 
is ever present with us? It is for you to avert 
isif you will, Coral.” 

‘But, mamma, I cannot understand. What 
is it that my father is threatened with—what 
that he has ever done can reflect upon us ali? 
What is this awful secret you hi t at?” 

“You may not know that, Coral. Itis all I 
have told you—as ruinous, as disgraceful, end 
we have an enemy who holds the knowledge 
ready to betray us.” 

“ And that is Mrs, Harland. I have known 
from the first that she had some hold upon 
papa. Is itso very dreadiul as ycu say, mam- 
ma? Is thero no way of evading her or fer- 
suading her to leave him in peace?” 

“Only one way... You know what that is.” 

“And does Mr. Tracy also know? Is he un- 
generous enough to take advautage of this ter- 
rible secret?” 

“ He knows, Coral, but he is true, generous 
and noble as man can be. He loves you, Lut Lo 
would sacrifice his own inclinations rather than 
cause you one pang; if is to Loe i you and us 
the worst that could befall that he urges his 
suit now.” 

“* Does ke know that I can never love him, 
mamma—does he urgo it knowing that?’ 
Corals low voice, the eager pleading mingled 
with the doubt and pain in the viclet cyes, 
asked more—Did le know that she lowd 
arother? 

“Ho knows all, my child. Ho would even 
give you up willingly if another could bring 
you safety and happiness. Dclph, Lrave and 
true as he is, could never bring these to you; 
the secret once made known could not fuil to 
estrange him from his family if he clang to you, 
and our ruin would be inevitable, My life is 
Lus a small consideration in the balarce, Coral, 
but your father’s good name and your happiness 
—can you deliberately wr.ck those?” . 

‘OL, mamma! must it be—is it right that ib 
should beso? To spare pain to you and pera 
I would do much; Lut my Lappiness—cen I 
ever Le happy, aces any one cver find Lappi- 
ness, wedded and unloving?, Mamma, can you 
advise me to that?” : 

A glow like an inspiration swept over Mrs. 
Stuyvesant’s features. The pallor, the woeful 
anxiety and entreaty were lost in it, and the 
thin, worn fece seemed to have caught some- 
thing of the first sweetness of youth. 

“You can not fail to learn love with one ten- 
der and true as Clive Tracy will be. Mrs. Her- 
land told you that mine had been a mariage de 
convenance, and she spoke the truth: but of all 
the bitterness of misery and desolation which 
has borne me company since, the worst has 
been tat I never dared breathe the love which 
grew up in my heart, which your innocent bak 
eyes first revealed tome when I found myse 
tracing your features and loving you more for 
your resemblance to your father, _For one lit- 
tle hour I was happy in the revelation which 
came to me of my love for him, and I was on 
my way to gladden bim with the long-delayed 
confession, when—ch, heaven! shall I never 


forget the agony of that moment?—when I 
heard thet which froze the words rpon my lips 


Why should it; 
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and made it impossiblo they should ever be 
uttered.” 

Her face dropped into her kands, end the 
slight, relaxed frame wes convu'scd thcugh sko 
uttered neither sob ncr moan. Ccral was cwcd 
and shaken by such decp, wordless cmotion. 
She went down upon hcr knees Ly ler motlicr’s 
side, tears wettirg ber cheel:s, kiscing the thin, 
wax-like hancs as sko Grew them away. 

“My poor mamma! end I kayo always Leen 
unjust to you. Tell me cno.thinc: wil my 
marriage with Mr. Tracy bring happiness to 
papa and you?’ 

“The truest happiness we canevycr know. I 
will not deceive ycu, Corel; such kappinces cs 

ycu mean we never canlnow. There isa culf 
etween us which can never ko bridged cycr. 
Through his fear fcr you that women fincs ker 
best means of torturing Lim; wiih ycur fcturo 
assured, the worst she cen do wiil fall lightly 
for that. knowledge. . Ycu must go row, ry 
child. Clive is waiting for Lis answcr frcm your 
own lips.” 

Coral shrunk es if she had been struck a blow, 
but rose up without a word. 

Clive, awaiting her, started up end came fcr- 
ward as she entered the library. lt cave Lim a 
shock to see how marble-like tko Celicate rrr 
face had grown, an unmovedryallor eet led tLcro, 
the resemblance Le had leycd totrace to Ticleno 
as she | ad been in Ler ycuth, lost inthe strenger 
resemblance brought out fer the first to c!cne 
es she kad been since the great dread of Ler life 
kad fallen upon her. 

**Coral, ycur fece tells me that you know 
whkatI am waiting to learn. What shall my 
answer be— will you marry me, darling?’ 

“Tf you still wish it, kncwing that I do rot 
love you. Will ycu tell me, Mr. Tracy, wkatis 
this dreadful sceret, this darger threatcring 
poor papa, which can only Le averted by a mar- 
riage wilh ycu?” 

“It is to spare you that knowledge more even 
than my tencer Icve which tas Icd me to seck 
yo Coral. Ycu shall not regret ike t:rst ycu 
save shown by this ccnsert if my life’s Ccvo- 
tion fox: u and ycurs can stfce to repey i.” 

Could it? Not cne enswerirg tlrtl in the 
beart which secmed to have turned to ice with- 
in her breast. 

Thet same evening sho was aloro in the 
drawing-recms just before they were lighicd tp. 
She was stending within tke curtcined rpaco cf 
the bay window, looking cut upon tze gray 
winter dusk through which tho strect lamps 
were blinking their red cycs as one aitcr cro- 
ther shot out its ewakencd gleam. Skolecd ce- 
ecpted ker sacrifice, end sko wetld mcko ro 
mcan over it, but the burden was pricycucly 
heavy yet.. Perheys in time tho mickt lecrn 
the pecce which the conscicusrcrs of cr’y vcll 
Cono is said to bring; cko mickt cycn Icern 
happiness in a negative way as Civoe Tracy’s 
wife. It sccmcd a very wesry wey just row, 
Eut she was resolute in crushirg down the 
thcught of thet. 

Of a sucdcn eko caught kcr breath kerd, 
pressed her kand cvcr kcr wilcly-beating Lcart, 
etd leaned forward striving to picreo v.i-h kcr 
gaze the line cf tree-skadows jest ecrccs the 
way. Somo ore hed belted tkcre ardecercd 
to be intently rccarding tho hcuse. {ko cculd 
cnly trace tlo fcrm; Lt, sko Lxcw tkct it wes 
Dolph, such is tho subtic, unfailing intuition of 
love. 

Just then the lights in the room at ker beck 

rung up fcr one sccond, throwing the girlish 
figure into Lold relief. Sto aieeed, beck end 
dropped the curtains, feeling that with {lo act 
she Lad shut the light oct {rcm her cwn life. 
She was all alone, and Lich courage, brave 
heart failed kcr tlere. Not asigh cr ecb or 
sound, Lut she drcpj.ed into a scct, kcr face 
luried in ker hands and shaded by tke eureolc of 
floating khair. 

**Ccral!” : 

She had heard no one and she started with a 
haif-exclamaticn. Dolph was Leside Ler, pale, 
baggaic-cyed, despairing as she Lad never secn 
him befcre, 1t needed 10 words to tell Ler that 
he already knew, and ber own face was blarch- 
cd and siill cs if carved frcm Carrara stone. 
The two tcriured yourg hearts, thro} Ling and 
Lieeding frcm the fresh wound, steeled them- 
selvesin thcir strength of pride. Pcor ycung 
hearts! it was a frail casing fur the fierce flame 
raging there. Silence fcr a second, and then 
Delph’s falling geze ccught the sparkle of 
geet ring upcn ber hand. 

“Thave not been dreeming then. It seemed 
so like a herrible nightmare that I have keen 
expecting to wake, I believe. Ycur harpy 
fiance wes ccnsiderate cnough to _tresk the 
nevs to me, Mics Stuyvesent, and Ikeve has- 
tened to congratulate you upon tke success cf 
arts which should put tre decpest ecventurcss 
to shame. I would have cffirmed that thcro 
were no wiles under your swiles, no traps hid- 
den by ycur ces, It must appear tho cx- 
trere of guileless candor to bave believed, txt 
I shall probably never be guilty cf thet ecmo 
boyish weakness again. Oh, Coral, Coral! I 
hored so much frem ycu.” 

The boy’s price brebc; the pain and the dis- 
appointment were checking Lim; the beardlces 
mouth was tremvlous with the agitaticn which 
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w overmastering at thought of all he had 
ost. Coral could not endure that; better he 
should think her cruel, artful, false, than to 
betray an expression of her anguish. 

“You have come to congratulate me? I am 
sure you will think me wise in choosing one so 
true in nature, so noble in heart and mind as 

our friend. I wish you happiness in anticipa- 
Lot Dolph, for the time when your choice shall 
be made.” 

She scarcely knew what words she was utter- 
ing in her fear and desire to divert him from the 
contemplation. 

“The wish is premature, Miss Stuyvesant. 
With faith lost in womankind, I shall not care 
to repeat my experience soon, even if assured of 
a happier resulc. No other woman can ever be 
to me what you have been, and no other could 
ever wound me so. With friendship and love 
both proved false in ono hour, | can’t consist- 
ently wish you much happiness, and no doubt 
you will be just as greatly blest without.” 

With that he had flung himselt o1t again; 
and Coral, miserably low-spirited and weak at 
heart, stole away to her room before unfriendly 
eyes should SPY out the bitter pain which would 
not be pressed from sight just at the first. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE SEWING-ROOM. 

‘“FOLires shouldn’t be classed with faults, my 
dear Lisette. Youth is especially addicted to 
the first, you know, and one shouldn’t be judged 
harshly because of one’s ‘slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip.’ You're deucedly hard ona poor fel- 
low, Miss Lang. I suppose now sow haven’t 
been preyed upon by vain regrets, haunting re- 
morse, and that sort of thing, for a round dozen 
of years past. I really didn’t apprehend such 
cruel treatment fiom you.” 

Mr. Wing leaned his elbow upon the low man- 
tle, turned his eyes toward the ceiling, and 
caressed his glossy whisker with loving touch 
and an air of admirable unconsciousness of 
having uttered what was meant asa protest in 
a very pathetic and plaintive tone. He had 
caught sight of the thin, angular form of the 
companion in the sewing-room, with piles of 
linen on the table before her, mending-basket 
at her side, the dissatisfied face looking more 
than ever sallow as it bent over the snowy drift 
where her deft fingers were closing an unseemly 
gap with infinicesimal stitches. The lawyer 
was very often at the house nowadays. His 
outeomings and ingoings had become so familiar 
as to attract no inguiry or attention. Mr. 
Stuyvesant had found him an invaluable assist- 
ant in the smaller, more annoying details which 
occurred in his profession, and weighed upon as 
he was by entirely different anxieties, trust- 
ed more an‘ more of his business to the shrewd, 
indefatigable little lawyer; quite unconscious 
of the hold the latter was gaining; how he was 
worming himself into a mastery of his employ- 
er’s lite in private through this business relation 
which his tact was rendering so highly accept- 
able. Something pertaining to it had. brought 
him to the house this morning, when with that 
view of Miss Lang he affected his jauntiest 
swagger, and penetrated boldly to the presence 
of his inamorata of old. 

A very wintry smile dawned upon Miss 
Lang’s grim visage, and she gave her thread a 
vicious jerk. 

“You didn’t have to complain ‘of cruelty a 
dozen years ago, Julius. One is apt to-scur on 
such folly as you speak of in that length of 
time.” 

“T deserve it, [suppose.” There was.a world 
of pathetic resignation in Mr. Wing’s) tore. 
“ One isn’t given the opportunity of picking up 
the pearl of price twice in one’s lifetime, but if 
you knew—if you knew, Lisette, of my own re- 
proaches and my depth of unavailing remorse 
A sigh which set his vest-buttons quivering was 
: oo of the profundity of his bitterreflec- 

ions. 

Miss Lang’s calm was unmoved. 

“How you must have mourned your lost 
‘pearl of price,’ Julius; you have becn at such 

ns in seeking it out and claiming it when 

‘ound, I wonder if it is really the awakened 

sentiment you profess which has brought you 
back now, or because you have found the Ruby 
priceless? Was it a repetition of the folly of 
youth which led you to ae there, Mr. Wing? 

The lawyer, quite confident that his aggrieved 
expression and implied reproach were having 
due effect, continued in the course. 5 

“JT put it to yourself what a r devil of a 
fellow was to do, Lisette. it isn’tin the order 
of things to wear the willow always, and when 
a queenly creature like Miss Ruby was so kind 
as to take an interest, to—to— Well, in fact, 
to turn confounded sweet on one, you see, it’s 
not so strange I made the attempt to stifle self- 
re hes, It’s rather hard to check such im- 

ve confidence, and, pon honor, I do 
Phink I deserve some. credit for not following 
up that advantage. ButI’ll not make a merit 
of what was no sacrifice after I was so unex- 
pectedly brought face to face with you.” 

Mes wee) ‘on his part did not a 
unexceptioria’ gag rte Miss’ Lang. Years 
and years” e lawyer’s specious fiatteries, 
however misapplied, the dapper appearance 
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s 
which had been so well preserved, had won 
upon her just as he intended ttey should do, 
much to his own mortification afterward. Her 
face softened a little, and the pale eyes sent a 
furtive glance toward the airily-poised figure, 

“What more could you ask than that, Li- 
sette? Deuced hardif a man is to be brought 
to time for resigning aspirations for such an 
acknowledged star as Miss ee to go back to 
an vld allegiance and a first love. Was it so 
ee to presume you had not quite forgot- 
ten 


‘“As if I ever should forget!” There was a 
flame of color in the sallow cheeks, fire in the 
pale eyes, and the long gaunt hends drepped 
their work to writhe themselves in a wringing 
pressure. “Do you expect me to have ary 
faith in you now, Julius, after your wickcd de- 
sertion of me, twelve long years ago! If ycu 
cared so little for me then, what mere can I 
expect at:your hands now? If ycu euffered re- 
morse, cs you sey, what was to prevent your 
finding me out and making reparation?’ 

“Tt's not such a very limited world, this of 
ours, my darling. I was not back in the city 
for years after the night of cur parting, and I 
bad no means cf mowing where ycu had gone 
or what you had done in tho mean time. I 
was quite convinced in my own wind that you 
were notin Rickmond at all; I scarcely hoped 
to find you again, free, loyal, more charming 
than of old.” 

‘“‘Did you wish it, Julius? You are laugh- 
ing in your sleeve while you try to deceive mo 
for some purpose of yotr own after the man- 
ner of once befcro. You were not such a 
faithful, ardent lover then, ard I would bo 
worse than a fool to be blinded ty your smooth 
words now.” 

“It’s no more than I deserve, I suppose. I 
laugh at the confidence it weuld prove my 

reatest happiness to arouse! J deceive yeu! 
t isno more than just, but it’s the cenfcunced 
luck that’s cure always to put me astray.” 

Mr. Wing glowered down tpon kis gloss 
boot, and Miss Lang bit her nervcus lips, while 
the hands that took up her work again quivercd 
visibly. It was surcly some eecper cmoticn 
than often essailed her which was moving tke 
faded, silent ccmpanion tus. 

“How can I believe you when I havo never 
forgotten our parting? How you taunted mo 
for my credulity in thinking you had ever 
cared for me, sneered at tho devotion I offered 
yeu then, flung beck jibes at the walking ana- 
tomy that had living heart enough to be wen 
by your falso persuasions. I have lived evcr 
since in tke hope of making you repent those 
words, Julius Wing.” 

There was concentrated passion conveyed in 
tho low, slow tone. 

“Tt was unpardonatkle, but I wes terribly evt 
up over that crazy old paternal’s hallucinaticn 
frem first to last, and without any very tril- 
liant prospects of my own, it dicn’t seem wise 
to tako a wife no better endowed. That was 
the upshot of it all; you weren’t willing to 
wait, and a breach-of-promise case staring mo 
in the face rather. unset my tranquillity of 
mind. It wes a cursedly tight corner for mo 
just then, and I bolted without suspecting how 
deeply my heart was engaged. That's tho 
truth of it, and I shouldn’t think you would 
doubt my sincerity. I heve found you again, 
even more charming in fuller maturity, tut eg- 
gravating in that coyness which persists in 
avoiding me.” 

Mr. Wing did rot scruple in drawing upon 
his imagination fer surposcd facts, Sirco tho 
night of their meeting in the parlors, until row, 
he had mace no attempt to seek an interviow 
with the companion, 

‘* Now that I have found you, am I to ke sent 
back to tke blanks cf cespsir and all thet 
again? The hopes cf my future hang on your 
answer—can you be so cruel, Miss Lang?” 

Mics Lang could not be so ervcl, as Mr. Wing 
had been assured from the first. The tables 
wero peng slowly turned now. Twel\e years 
ago she h ee her advantage, bullied and 
worricd the littlo lawyer in an attempt to co- 
erce him into fulfilling the promises he had 
made, and when she threatencd him with the 
force of the law, ho had beaten a more hasty 
than dignified retreat. Now his was the mas- 
ter-mind beating down her objections, his tho 

rsistency overcoming hesitancy, and after all 

iss Lang was only too willing to bury her 
long-cherished resentment, and live her dream 
of fclicity over again. 

*T’m not fool enough to believe in either 

our remorse or repentance,” sbe said, some- 
what bitterly, ‘‘ but if you are willing to renew 
our relation, Idon’t know why I should cbject. 
After all il’s better than nursing bitterness to- 
ward you, but I don’t imagine you are influenced 
now by more unselfish motives than before. 
You’ve seme end to gain, and you may as well 
tell me at first, Julius.” 

“How decidedly far-sering you are, Lisette. 
Pity Woman’s Rights don’t reach to the deteo- 
tive privileges; you’d be a credit to the force, 
SLakumapenc pneumoniae eal 

ice my: » which promises 
for the unraveling, which our two ey to- 
gether may: trace out where either one alone 


would fail? Whky shouldn’t we tako advan- 
tage of the providential dispensation in tho way 
of such a mystery, aud make tke kest ef it?” , 
‘Well?’ There was suppressed eagerness in 
Miss Lang’s face and veice, 

“I see that you’ve rot an inkling of the tack 
already, It’s the Stuyvesant and Harland ccm- 
lication, of course. What aro the Stuyvesants 
to Mrs. Harland; what is Mrs, Harland to the 
Stuyvesants, that they should act in euch dis- 
cordant unity? They hate each other, that’s 
plsin to ke scen. If my lady chapercne kasn’t 
# history which will not bear the light, ticn I 
never read tke hint of such in ary mortel's face. 
Depend ufon it, Lisette, ikcro’s astory irvelyed 
which somekody will pay liberally to keep in 
the background.” 

‘‘Havo ycn. discovered any thing?’ asked 
Miss Lang, with that samo suppressed eager- 


_ ‘Little enough, tut I’'vo built up some very 
impcsing speculations. The little Pve settled 
beyond doult is just this, that tLe falulors for- 
tune which Rickmond society 1 as accredited to 
Miss Ruby is all a mytb. Her drafts—lbcral 
cuough, heaven knows!—aro all saypure from 
Mr. Stuyvesent’s private cccornt. Sheis never 
stinted, and tke allowanco of his own devghter 
is not ore quarter co much. Putting ibis and 
thet together, it’s evident tbat these Larlands, 
mother and daughter, kavo scmo clzcim upen 
cur roted lawycr Stuyvesant, which he can not 
safely ignere.” 

“That claim is the knowledge of a secret 
which involves a crimiral act ef ecmo rort, fear- 
ful cnough to put him helplessly in Mrs, Har- 
land’s power.” 

The lawyer’s hand dropped, cnd ho gave her 
a lock as if he imagined sho had taken leavo of 
ler senses. 

‘‘A criminal act—the ceuce! A crimo and a 
Stuyvesant! My dear Lisette, the two arcn’t 
compatible.” 

“One wouldn’t suppcse you hed preserved 
that much faith in ht man nature, Julius.” 
‘Cut that’s incredible, you know,” urged the 
lawyer, kezily, yet overccmo Ly the maf ritude 
of the asseriicn. ‘“Scmeiking unferturato, 
row—:ome family relaticn not creditable, per- 
heps: any thing but that.” 

“Just thet. Do yon euppose any thirg less 
would lead them to thwart Ccral’s wishes, pocr, 
weak, lily-face that se is? She has faded out 
as white as the wecding-dress which will bo 
re-dy for her before a great while. It’s that 
ct the kottom of the family ciscord which peo- 
}1e wondcr at—that scerct, whatever it is, is 
the whole of the skeleton in the Stuyvesant 
closet.” 

‘“ Ard Mrs. Harlard holds tko secret,” medi- 
tated Mr. Wing. ‘‘ Low havo you discovered 
all this?” 

““TLrough the good use of my cars,” answer- 
ed Miss Lang, curtly. And thercupen related 
ell sho had gathered, from her position in Mrs. 
Stuyvesent’s dressing-room, cf tke intcrvicw 
with Clivo Tracy, and afterward with ker 
daughter, Itfurnished food for reficction on 
the lawyer’s part for many a day to ccme. 

“*T wonder you haven't geno deeper irto the 
search, knowing ro much,” heremarked. Thet 
Mrs. Herland isn’t Loncst regarding hersclf} 
she’s cometbing more cr something less than she 
asserts. Where hes she kept herself that no 
one ever heard cf her vntil she appears of a sud- 
den ino position which cf itself is suspicious? 
What has she kcen that che strikes cno with tke 
impression thet they’ve known her in their 
dreoms—cr elsewhere?” 

“I cid go decper,” arswercd Miss Lang, 
“and I fourd mere than I beve Lcen allo to 
thoroughly unccrstand. _Havo you any curiosi- 
ty tosce what I foui.d, Julius?” 

“* Abscrbiug, devouring—how can you ask? 
This matter Shall claim my ‘acne éttention 
until it is thoroughly cleared. ow gratcful 
my brothcr of tho profession should be to know 
what gratuitous study I shall expend to Lis in- 
terest—and my cwn. Iam most impatient, my 
charming Lisette.” 

She left the rocm, Mr. Wing’s eyes following 
her, Mr, Wing’s mcuth widening in a self-catis- 
fied smile, 

‘Tt might be worse, Wing, my dear fellow,” 
he reflected. *‘When you can’t get the turkey, 
take the owl, and, fon my word the owl doesn’t 
premise so badly, in this case. The old gir) 
certainly deserves some reward fcr her con- 
stancy, and at the worst, she’s sure to have a 
few acceptable thousands laid by in this twelve 
years’ time. Thrifty, careful person, that same 
Lisette. The gray jgoose that lays the golden 
egz—who knows?” 

Miss Lang returned in her stealthy, noiseless 
way, glancing back to see that ete bad not been 
observed, slipping the bolt of the sewing-room 
door as she closed it after her. She carried 
something oblong covered over with a towel, 
which she deposited upen the table. 
“Fortunate Mrs, Harland and the young 
ladies chance to be out,” sho remarked, ‘coolly, 
one I could not have obliged you in this, Ju- 


She swept away the covering, revealing a 
large papter mache box, evideuily a lady’s 


dressing-case. 
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“Mrs. Harland’s,” she explained. ‘‘ She was 
so careful of the key that my curiosity was ex- 
cited over it, and as Fortuue had it, one of my 
own was found to fit.” 

r. Wing advanced as she turned a key in 
the lock and raised the lid, expectant and eager. 
The compartments’ were stocked with essence- 
bottles, vials, and mysterious little china jars, 


bearing Parisian stamps; but huddled in one | 


corner was an object which gave Mr: Wing a 
start and thrill of dread—so like was it to a 
human sealp. Then he swooped upon it with a 
sharp exclamation, and beld aloft a wig of long, 
waved, luxuriant, lustrous golden hair. Won- 
derful hair, the like of which not one woman 
in his wide circle of acquaintances could boast, 


but which he would have known had he chanced | 


across it on the opposite side of the globe. 


“See this, and this—here and there.” Miss 
Pats rapidly indicated bottles and jars. ‘“ En- 
aml, paint, dyes, powders, every thing under 


the sun to make a woman look like what she is 
not. Imagine Mrs. Harland wearing that hair, 
complexion changed to the fairest blonde, skin 
smooth as enamel can make! it—tbink if you 
have ever seen her, ever known her like that?’ 
“Fair, fair, with golden hair,” hummed Mr. 
Wing, ab-ently, his eye yet fixed on that silky, 
waving yellow mass, ‘There are many fair 
women in the world, Lisette, any number that 
oecur to my mind, but not one such delectable 
creature as that. No, positively, Ihave never 
known Mrs. Harland in the masquerading char- 
acter all this delusive paraphernalia suggests.” 
“Not. known—but seen tricked: in it» more 
than once,” was his thought. ‘‘ Little wonder I 
confused her with the actress; such bair was 
never worn except by Mademoiselle’ La Fon- 
taine. Ah, my proud, scornful, queenly Ruoy! 
I have founda bold upon you at last, I imagine.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A PICTURE. 

“T am disappointed in you, Ruby. You 
whom [ reared from your cradle with one 
steadfast object in view; you, whose life has 
been ove school of training from first to last; 
you to desert me at the very hour when 1 am 
tasting my actual triumph. 

Mrs. Harland sat before the sea-coal fire, 
which glowed redly behind the burnished steel 
bars of the low grate, the book she had been 
reading lying open inherlap. It was Ruby’s 
apartment, and Ruby had been silently at work 
in an embrasure, which had tall arched’ win- 
dows on two sides, and was half as large as the 
room itself. On one side was an easel; near it 
a little table, littered over with drawing para- 
phernalia, two or three boxes of antique make 
piled one upon the other at one corner. The 
embrasure appeared in a state of chronic con- 
fusion, but a second glance would show it to be 
an artistic disorder, rather pleasing than other- 
wise to the eye. 

The alcove was an art studio in miniature. 
The spice between the wiudows and the one 
panel.d wall were hung with paintings, some 
linished with rare accuracy of shade and detail, 
others in various stages lacking completion, as 
if the author had wearied of them or become 
dissatistied with her elaboration of the subject. 
It was here that Ruby’s mornings which were 
occupied at all were always passed. Painting 
was a passion with her, albeit a fitful, perverse 
passion, At times the curtains which shut in 
the little studio would be undrawn for days, 
and again when some fit of inspiration came 
upon her she was devoted to her art with all 
the enthusiasm of its most ardent foilowers. 


It had been one of her industrious seasons of | 
She dropped her brush with a half-drawn | 


late, 
sigh and a glance at her completed work, then 
suvk down upon adivan, with her face averted 
from it. 

“There, it is done at last, and what, except 
the mere daub and a week's time wasted over 
it has been accomplished? It would be a com- 
fort to care either more or less for my trash of 
that sort,” 


Mrs. Harland Jaid down her book and turned | 
her face from the ruddy fire-glow as she con- | 


templated the scene transfixed upon the canvas. 
A stiete) of desert, barren to its uttermost 
limits with the pitiless sand giving back the 
glare of a brassy sky and burning sun. The 
form of a woman standing erect, sable drapery 
swept close about her and broken only where 
one white arm appeared with the hand pressed 
close against the breast. The face, gleaming 
from masses of disheveled black hair, was full 
of a wild, despairing passion; great, gloomy 
eyes looking out from under a broad, fair brow 
were bungrily fixed on a fading mirage of the 
desert, where, in shadowy tracery, ap 

velvety turf and upspringing flowers, the mist 
overhanging it peopled with bright vague forms 


holding out fair, beckoning hands to that lonely | 


wanderer, whose steps were turned away 
while her longing geze went back to the tempt- 


+8 Wht grid fancies you pabintoesect; Ruby? 
p you pu 3 

Not one fine palm, oasis or well, and nothing 

bat glistening bones seattered; marking the 

way. That might pass for Hagar omen her 

lost happiness, but you have not even left her 

the one ray of comfort Hagar retained; is 


| 


| 
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a ne se man | 


no tender resignation of mother love depicted. 
What sorrow unavailing is it you have so 
powerfully represented? 

‘*1t lacks the pootsy: of illustration,” answer- 
ed Ruby, drearily. ‘Like its subject, the pic- 
ture st.nds alone, a woeful inspiration without 
a redeeming object. I wonder it there are ever 
lives like that?’ 

‘‘Woeful enough without doubt, but never 
objectless.” 

“Better if they were sometimes, I think. 
Look at that face upon the canvas| yonder and 
tell me if you trace in it a resemblance to any 
one you know.” 

Mrs. Harland had been studying it all this 
time, and answered, promptly: 

‘*It certainly reminds me in a very vague 
way of ouerealt: Scarcely as you are, but in 
the poise, the contour, a little in feature and 
expression. Strange, though the resemblance 
between us is strongly marke, thete is nothing 
in the face at all like me, though it is narked 
by suffering—the depth and the bitterness of a 
dread experience.” 

“Tt is what J should be, overtaken by such a 
fate. Mother, it is what something tells me I 
will be if this deceptive life of seeming what I 
am not continues. You have taught me that 
there is some bitter wrong, in avenging which 
Iam to play my part; but as a blind tool in 
your hands, doing your bidding, never knowing 
why it is to be done, or consicering whose in- 
terests are trampled underfoot on the way. It 


| is not in nature to be satisfied with that; it is 


not in my nature to sacrifice my own kepes and 
my own happiness in a cause which I do not 
understand. I will not bring a fate like that 
my picture hints at, a fervid, lonely walk 


| through a desert, with the ghosts cf joys, w hich 


were one time presented, haunting me in retro- 
spect by the tor 

lt was that which had called forth Mrs. Har- 
land’s reproach: 

‘““You to think of deserting me in the very 
hour of my triumph. I am surprised, disap- 
pointed beyond measure, 

“Then, what is this object you have aimed 
at accomplishing? What is the wrong which 
is the work of two lives—yours and mine—to 
avenge?’ Am J always to hate without reason, 
to love without confidence? One may serve 
blindly for many years, and burst the shackles 
all in a moment if they bird too closely.” 

She had partially raised herself, supporting 
one flushed cheek upon her hand, and speaking 
with an energy and earnestness which she was 
not often betrayed into using. It seemed, as 
she had one time said to Coral, that her life had 
been passed in learning to acc: pt circumstanccs 
as they occurred without surprise at any result, 
but for once she bad broken that passive un- 
concern. 

‘*Don’t’ affect the melo-dramatic, Ruby,” 
answered Mrs. Harland, coldly. ‘t That savers 
too much of familiar surroundings. After the 
implicit confidence you bave seemed to repese 
in me, after the unquesticning obedience you 
have always yielded, | cannot think you mean 
to disappoint me £o sorely now.” 

“That very obedience has not always been 
yielded without a silent protest; it is not so 
pleasant to recognize authority as to comply 
with a reasonable request. li Iam or to 
be an instrument in forwarding the work of 
yours, am I not wortby a place in your ecnfi- 
dence? I have puzzled vainly over the mystery 
in which you have enveloped yourself and me, 
and never before this have Il importuned you 
for anexplunation. You were an entire stranger 
to me curing my earlier yeers while I was Icft 
at; the pensionnat. Then you ay peared, and L 
knew you, for the first time within ny 1emem- 
brance, as my mother. You brought me aw y, 
and in the first brief holiday in that gloomy o d 
Crag’s Peak house, you lavished kindnesses upon 
me such as I had never known, and won fiom 
me the expression of the love which hid lain 
dormant in my nature for so long. It was then 
that you told me of the life-work ycu kad in 
store for me. All the lonely years previous 
had been the discipline which was to teach me 
self-reliance. You wovld yourself superintend 
the remainder of my education. I must hsve 
all the modern accomplis! ments; such natural 
talent as I possessed must he cultivated; I must 
be traveled, self-confident, true to my purpose. 
You accompanied me to Europe and sew me 
established at each of the various schools it was 


advisable I should attend. Meanwhile your 
occupation was never divulged, and it was not 
until afterwerd that I learned you had been 


starring as Mademoiselle La Fontaine at the 
theaters of the principal European cities. In 
France I perfected my accent, and was taught 
Parisian extravagance. In Italy I studied art, 
and was never stinted in the sive in- 
dulgences pertaining to it. In Germany music 
was the ialty I was required to follow, and 
here the Parisian extravagarces were but re- 
peated. From all this I was led to believe you 
possessed of unlimited wealth, and was only 
unceceived when you revealed yourself in char- 


i k own expenses, 
you told me, were defrayed by one who had a 


pe a 


right to provide for me—intimating that it was 
conseience-money paid against that old wrong, 
which was more a myth than reality to me. 

‘(We returned to America, and again es- 
tablished ourselves at Crag’s Peak, The hour 
to act was at hand you said. I was tu be sent 
into the house of the enemy whem you bad 
taught me to hate. For what, pu: pose you cid 
not explain, but 1 imagine it was merely to 
perp the way for your own coming. 1 should 

ke all tho advantages the position afforded; I 
st ould not hesitate to draw upon my. guardian 
for such sums as I might require, but, under 
cover of all, I must never cease to remember 
that it was he, with all his house, I must never 
cease to hate, If Coral should set ber heart 
upon any one, 1 must i1ival her. In short, I 
was to be the serpent which was to leave its 
traii in this Garden of Eden I was entering.” 

“A long vesume,” inter:upted Mrs. Harland 
“as preinge to the confession of how you failed 
in your task. From the very first, Randolph 
Stuart wooed without an interruption from you 
and had I not been upon. the watch be woul 
have won without an ot stacle put in bis path.” 

‘“That because I had failed in other respects. 
Instead of a househcld secure through the un- 
known evil so long since committed, I find a 
couple broken down in the } rime of life, haunt- 
ed by some continual terror, living estranged, 
before whese misery my hate is all changed to 
pity. And Ceral was an innocent, trustful child, 
toward whom my heart could not hold malice 
or resentment. Why should she not be Lappy 
with the Loy-lover who satisfied her so entiiely, 
and whom’! could have no object in att; mpt- 
ing to win from bis first. allegiance? It would 
have been an unsuccessful attempt bad it been 
made—Dolpb Stuart is no reed to Lend with 
every wind which blows upon him. But you 
interfered with the power you hold; you have 
accomplished the estrangement of those two— 
and more.” 

Ruby rose up to walk the floor with hasty 
steps, but scarecly checked her specch, 

“I ask you, mother, what terrible wrorg is 
it requires such a vengeance? lt is your, in- 
fluence that has made wreck of the lives of the 
two you hate; is rot that enough witheut 
ree that hate upon Coral, who is inno- 
cent 

“You are wandering uradvisedly, Ruby. 
What has all thi. to do with your picture \on- 
der, and the possibility of your life lying so bar- 
ren as that desert way?” : 

‘It bas this to do with it, mother. The de- 
ceit, you would have me sustain, the will to 1¢- 
turn them evil for the kindly hospitality they 
bave shown me which you would have me ¢n- 
tertain, if passively followed is sure.10 1¢€coil 
sooner or later upon myself, It is simply the 
proper oi der of things that it shculd Le so, And, 
mother, I have a couviction that there is worse 
to cone of it. Iliave said that you are a m)s- 
tery to me, but I em scarecly less a mystery to 
myself. Iseem like one slee) ing, with spCo- 
ties for evil or sorrow like suspected cepths 
which some sudden awaking shall seveal to me. 
This existence galls me. This eating iuto a 
cankeied sore—ihis wringing an agony which 
1 do not understand to avcnge a wrong I never 
felt, is worse than the loneliness, the Cissstis- 
facticn, the aimless an bition of my old pension- 
nat days, when | felt dese:ted of all 1l.e world, 
but never hating the world for its unkindness, 
Let us leave it all, mother. See, there is a hint 
of what Iam capuble of, and ith peinting asan 
inspiration instead of a yastime on which to ex- 
pend my undue restlessness, I shall not fall 
short of success. Yeu, with your talent reecg- 
nized, ycur name and fame established, are 
sure to drift sooner or later Lack to the Bohe- 
mian Jife you have led so long. Let it be at 
once; Jet us turn cur backs upon all here, and 
forget that this brief Richmond season ever 
transpired.” 

“You esk that of me, my daughter? That, 
after all my years cf waitirg for this time to 
come? And you rpeak of winning success 
through your art with all the wisécm one might 
expect from you, shut up in your pensioni at 
where none cf Jife’s miseries ever penetrated, 
and released from that to find watchful care 
and all the indulgences of teste or with which 
money _could procure. And in all those earlier 
years I was struggling for the position whch 
was so hardly won. Keeping aloof from you 
because I would not have ) cur earliest recollec- 
tion of your mother embrace the overworked, 
haggard-eyed creature 1 was in those days, 
Time and time again that 1 would have given 
up all but for thought of you. I knew what it 
was to go hungry, to be-footsore, to pass that 
ordeal not for days or weeks simply, Lut fcr 

ears and years, You shudder and no wonder; 
it is not.so easy to wring recognition from the 
world, You bave your work to perform in a 
zhe cmnpesion wbich 
at you are an heiress in your own 
right is not) the idle specvlation of the heur, 
though no more in ty claim te a fcr- 
a Me onlin 9 
woefully. me, and succeed only in 
precipitating e disclosure ‘can not ave 


which shall humble this haughty Stuy vesan 
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ere, to the ey, dust? It shall be, so surely as 
‘ate, and it is for you to stand your ground in 
redressing a bitter, deadly injury, or by leaving 
me now to sever every link between us two for 
all time.” ; 
“Tt iscruel—it is worse than that, it is wrong. 
poh Es will you not help instead of tempting 
me 
Ruby paused in her walk, putting her clasped 
hands down hard upon the little table, with 
her great dusky eyes looking eutreaty across at 
the unmoved figure before the fire. With the 
movement, the drapery of her flowing sleeve 
swept the pile of boxes on the corner, and they 
went down to the floor with a resounding crash. 
Contents were scattered in every direction, and 
one little round object rolled to the very hem of 
Mrs. Harland’s dress. She gave it ono glance, 
then advanced a shapely fuot to set the sole of 
her gaiter lightly upon it. 
‘**Let that ruin suffice asa warning, Ruby— 
don’t ruin your own prospects as well. The 
downfull of the Stuyvesants is assured beyoud 
tho power of Fate itsel! to alter. A single word 
from me would send their petted darling—their 
pretty Coral—to worse depths of sorrow than 
you can well imagine, a stain upon her which 
would separate her surely from those who are 
willing to poy. court to the famed lawyer's only 
child. I bave not decided yet whether to utter 
that word or not. There, lam going now. Let 
me hope you will not pr+fer the ruin.” 
She rose, droppsc her handkerchief, and 
stooping to recover it, sccured also the little 
round object her foot had covered. A minia- 
ture which she knew was the work of Ruby’s 
hand, and the face looking up at her from the 
ivory, was that of Coral’s accepted suitor—Clive 


y. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE BETTER IMPULSE. 


“How many figures, Coral?’ 

“What, papa?’ 

The slight form at the window gave a start 
as his voice recalled her to a recollection of his 
presence. She had come into his study in an- 

“swer to his request as he left the breakfast- 
table, but finding him busy over his desk, had 
crossed the floor, and gazing out upon the 
avenue with its familiar stir, drifted away from 
the warm, bright room, from the contemplation 
of the frosty winter scene and muffled passers- 
by, Mr. Stuyvesant, glancing that way, caught 
the absorbed expression of the delicate fave. A 
weary shade had fallen over jt, the lids drooped 
heavily over the violet eyes, and the faint flush 
had died out of the cheeks; it was very different 
from the sparkling, happy face she had turned 
to him a few short weeks ago, 

The lawyer’s heart misgave him at sight ot 


t. 

“T have been blind not to see what a sacri- 
fice it is to her,” he thousht. “ Her willing- 
ness made me think it woul? not be so hard for 
her to forget and love anew. Is Margray’s 
cherished revenge so subtle, sc far roaching as 
that, that it should shadow the whoie of that 
child’s innocent life? Is it ‘otter to let the 
sacrifice on, or to spare her that at the 
chance of having all revealet?” 

Questions ho might have answered had Coral 
alone been involved, but with Helene’s wan 
face rising roproachfully before him, he dared 
not call down the ex ponte which could scarce- 
ly fail in crushing her utterly. Margray had 
offered this as a chance of escape, and though 
she might be playing them false through it all, 
there was nc choice left but to accept. The 
lines about his grave mouth hardened more 
like their old firmness when he had set his mind 
upon some end which should be attained, como 
weal or coms woe; and he had_ broken off the 
troublous reflection to take out his cheque-book 
and break the silence with the question, put in 
as playfully a tone as he coul.| command: 

“ How many fizures, Coral?” 

He repeated it, sm ling at her forgetfulness. 
“$5 hopelessly adrift as that? thought 
young ladies who were supposed to be contem- 
plating a trousseau might be expected to under- 
stand the most vague allusions to it. How 
much in a round sum for all the indispeusables 
pertaining to the very important outfit?” 

“ Oh~-I searcely know. A few thousands or 
so, I presume. mma will know best about 


“¢A few thousands or so ’—how indefinite! 
And my little girl must be thinking for herself 
now, not relying utterly upon mamma, That 
for a beginning, then, and come to me when it 

” 


Bs passed ber a cheque with five figures upon 
its fone, which Coral took without so much as 
Jancing at. 
a Papa, you will not advise me to anything 
. which isnot for the best. Is there no help ex- 
‘cept through this, no evading that woman's 


: danger she has threat- 
fea bat tne oor Will i avail? 
~ have promise sand T willnob regret it now if 
She Governed 
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she bad made any appeal to him, the first 
glimpse he had obtained of the struggle which 
would not be lost in the quiet of resignation. 

“My daughter! Heaven forgive me for urg- 
ing this upon you. If it does not avail, nothing 
else upon earth will. It cannot fail to spare me 
the very worst, Coral.” 

The worst through providing a safe refuge for 
her, a rock of strength to stand between her and 
the cold uncharitableness of all the world. Cor- 
al, with her vague understanding of the terrible 
secret which was weighing so heavily upon them 
all, put a different construction upon his words. 

‘*’Papa, I don’t ask what is tho, secret of Mrs, 
Harland’s influence, but would the consequence 
beso very dreadful if she were defied? ould 
it be such utter ruin to you? Could you”—the 
faint voice was almost a whisper asit passed the 
whitened lips—‘is it true that you could be 
brought to justice because of it?” 

The violet eyes were scanning bis face now, 
startled, fearful, as she Be the question which 
had been preseut with her sinco the day that 
dread revelation had been made. All thissuf- 
fering was in extenuation of a crime committed 
by the father she had revered as the soul of 
honor and loyal truth. She was frightened 
while she waited now, lest she might read tho 
anguish of guilt in the eare-lined face before 
her. Ccnvyulsed it was by some inward spasm, 
and a livid hue, the mark of intense emotion, 
circled the lips set close for an instant before he 
answered, 

“Tt might even come to that, Coral. Don’t 
shrink so, child; don’t think such evil of me as 
is stirrmg in your mind. Heaven knows, I 
would have given my Life rather than intention- 
al act of mine should havo brought all this mis- 
ery. Yet, unconsciously committed as it was, 
it has been followed by a retribution of suffer- 
ing which is only a tithe of what exposure now 
would bring.” 

His voic: was husky and one hand twitched 
nervously at a button of his firs 3 coat—a 
trick which Coral had learned to in ret as 
an expression of 5 pee disquiet—but the sor- 
row and pain in his eyes were unmixed with 
what she had feared to see there—the conscious- 
ness of guilt. : 

“That exposure shall never come if act of 
mine can avert it, papa. I shall not let any 
cowardice sway mo after this.” 

She had gone then with the cheque which 
should purchase her bridal outfit in her hand, 
and such a weight of dread and pain pressi-g 
upon her as—Heaven bo thanked !—is seldom the 
portion of expectant bridehood. 

Hearts may suffer, wi.ls may bend or break, 
but the little conventionalities of life must go on 
all the same. 

That very afternoon brought together a skat- 
ing-party organized under the Pen eas of 
jolly, fuss . Andrews. A dozen merry 
young girls in bewitching costumes, with a 
tprinkling of broadcloth which left attendant 
cavaliers in the minority, and pre-eminent here 
as elsewhere shone the two reigning belles. 

There was a still, keen, frosty atmosphere, 
notwithstanding the bright sunsbine, and tho 
river presen a surface smooth and slippery 


as glass. 

“Charming—delightful! Dear Mrs, Andrews, 
whata good genius you are to hunt up the 
pleasant pppartanitice no one else thinks of look- 
ing for. 

Coral put out her trim little foot to have the 
last skate adjusted as she addressed the good- 
natured head of the party. 

“We couldn’t expect ice like this every day, 
you know. I wouldn’thave missed the occasion 
for the world, so when I found thet last night’s 
freezing made all secure—I sent Mr. Ancrews 
quite across to mike sure of that—I made all 
haste in collecting forces.” 

“ Accommodating Mr. Andrews, to risk his 
neck for our benefit.” 

“Be didn’t want to do it in the least, I assure 
you, my dear. I thought of having John, the 
coachman, try it; but he, pocr fellow! was 
quite drawn up with his rheumatic pains. So 
sudden as they came upon him and so severe, it 
might have given him his death to take a wet- 
ting, to. say nothing of being carried under the 
ice, and cramping and all that. LIreally could- 
n’t insist on having him go across, and Mr. An- 
drews is at least twenty pounds heavier, so it 
was being that much on the safer side, you see. 
How you would have lauthed to have seen him 
stepping out upon it, careful as if he were tread- 
ing on eggs. drove directly back from tho 
river to notify you all, and it’s only vexatious 
that gentlemen should have been so scarce. 
Even fat little Mr. Wing, whom I thought un- 
failing, was off on some particular business, and 
—Coral, what’s this come between you and 
Dolph?’ What have yo been doing?” 

By this time Coral was on her feet describing 
slow circles near the speaker, withdrawn a lit- 
tle distance from the main party. 

“What have J been doing, Mrs. Andrews?” 

“Yes, yeu. RS Bont pees to say thad 
he was in fault, I hope? I'm seriously vexed 

ith AA Coral yvesan! Just when I 
thought all was going s0 smoothly and I was 
sure of the match I'd set my heart on seeing 
made, Dolph goes off at atangent and you are 
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geht to be engaged to Clive Tracy—plenty 
old enough to be your father. How you can 
justify yourself is more than I can comp:ebend 
—I vever did believe you the flirt people said, 
and that heaastrong boy won’t be advised by 
any one, Ifhe gets his death of some horrid 
plague, or is killed by savages, or is crushed to 
a jelly and crippled for life, by one of those 
dreadful monsters one reads about, who is to be 
responsible for it, I should like to know?" 

“Dear Mrs. Andrews, don’t overwhelm me 
by such asum of catastrophes. Who is going 
to run such dire risks? Not Mr. Tracy, surely, 
after having run the gantlet once in safely.” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t l:now—you 
who are the cause of it? I wouldu’t have be- 
lieved you were trifling.” 

“Thank you fcr that. I never trifl-—who 
does in these days?—and I do mean to say I 
don’t know—what you accuse me of. I'll cer- 
tainly run away if ) ou attempt to lecturo me,” 

“TE you dare! Coral, I'm too thoroughly 
disappointed to be good-natured with you. Why 
have you quairled with Dolph?” 

“T have not quarreled with Mr. Stuart.” 

She was evidently bent upon cutting some in- 
tricate device upon the ice, not running away 
asshe had threatened, or resenting this open 
questioning. Since that night Dolph had faced 
her in the parlors with bitterly reproachful 
words, wrung from his secre heart, he had held 
utterly aloof from her. It would almost seem 
that his name had been purposely dropped by 
the household, and until now she had not re- 
ccived a hint of the intention he had avowed. 
Her heart was thrilling with a painful velocity 
which Clive Tracy would certainly not have ap- 
proved, but her fair face gave not a token un- 
der the tremulous shade of the sweeping plumo 
curling abcut the little round hat she wore and 
drooping to her shoulder, 

“*Mr, Stuart!’—if I needed any assurance, 
that wou.d suffice. Tell me one thing, Coral. 
Are A oing to marry Clive Tracy ¢” 

“Phe best laid plans of mice and men’—you 
know the rest, Mrs, Andrews. But unless my 


plans ‘gang agiey ’—ycs.” 
“Then there’s no help for it, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Andrews, dolorously. “And olph is sure 


to go straight to his own destruction.” 

“Very inconsiderate on his part, I must say. 
Pray, where may that be, if] understood your 
hint that he proposes leaving us?” 

“To New Orleans, people say, to visit a lad 
who is to be his bride one of these days far ahea 
but that part don’t believe at all. Then along 
the Florida coast for the winter, and after that 
to those dreadful savage countries where they 
grill people a ive, and all that’s to bo got in re- 
turn is something about ‘sub-stratum’ and ‘for- 
mations,’ and all the unpronounceable things 
such as Clive’s book is filled with, and Dolph is 
off on the same tactics. Ile’s to goin a week, 
and 10 coaxing will persuade him to act likea 
sane mortal even now. I repeat—” 

Whatever sho meant to repeat was said to the 
winds. Coral darted away ata reckless specd 
straight through the maze of skaters toward tho 
long clear space sparkling like a crystal sheet 
under the sun. Clivo Tracy glanced up as sho 
passed him. He was encouraging some timid 
miss, new in the pastime, when sho flashed 
acress his way, a vivid color flaming in her 
checks, her eyes like twin-stars for brightness, 

“Sho has not looked so well for weeks,” he 
thought, with a pleased thrill. 

She had certainly never seemed more gay 
than during that short, brilliant, winter aftcr- 
noon. More than one pair of eyes looked aiter 
her with admiration cr envy as tke graceful lit- 
tle figure flashed here and there, outdistancing 
all competitors, 

“Tas she really become reconciled?” Rub’ 
asked herself, as Coral’s clear laugh rung ou 
“Ts it ‘off with the old love and on with the 
new’ so readily as that? 1f I thought that, I 
should hate her—as I pray I may never hate 
any one; if seems terribly disastrcus for one of 
our houso to know cither hate or love. Wekave 
all been wrecked by one passion or the other. 
Hate and love have been the Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis in the way of us Harlancs from the very 
first, according to the Jerends of our house.” 

“Coral,”—it was Clive’s voice close Ly that 
broke her thoughts—‘‘bhow you must be fa- 
tiguing yourself! And you will take cold after 
such violent exercise. Accept a first install- 
ment of authority, put on_ycur scerf again, and 
come back with me to . Andrews, who is 
watching you so arxiously. Sho is about break- 
ing up the party, I see.” 

ral had flung off her fur tippet, and bared 
her throat to the trecze es she stcod fushcd 
and breathless after a race in which, as beforo, 
she had been the victor. 
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“Don’t think of it, my darling.” Ruby's 
teeth set at the tender tons “The san is al- 


most down; it will be quite dusk before you 
can make that distance and return, and no one 
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has pa sd the point. We don’t know what 
cond _t..n the ice may be in beycnd taere.” 

“Justi what I mean to ascertain. No, f for- 
bid you following me on paiu of my bitter cis- 
Pleasure, There is Ruby, and alone; do, please, 
make yourself agreeable te her. D.n’t you see 
that I want to be alone for amoment?” 

The last spoken in an angry burst when he 
put out his hand to clasp hers, making ready to 
accompany ber as she would not be deterred 
from her purpose. Tho burnished steel of ber 
skates flashed back the red gleam of the setting 
sun, while Clive paused involuntarily, that lit- 
tle ebullition throwing anew light upon her 
wayward conduct of the day. 

“Mr. Tracy, may I trouble you? One of 
these rebellious buckles has loosened, I think.” 

Ruby, with ber graceful, rather slow move- 
ment, had glided'up, and he went duwn upon 
one knee on the ice to adjust the fastening. 

“Thanks. Sse, there comes Mrs. Andrews— 
a pity that so much kindly good-nature should 
cub such a ridiculous figure, isn’t it? Shall wo 
take the curve out into the river and return 
meeting her here?” 

Clive cast one anxious glance after the flying 
little figure far down the stream, but assented. 
And Ruby, under her calm smile and low slow 
tone, was quivering with a fierce, sud ten agita- 
tion., She had lost that last appeal Coral had 
made to kim; his lover-like address had stirred 
the bitter dregsof the Harland blood coursing 
through her veins, and a temptation which sie 


would not have sought willingly, had the mas- ; 


tery. She had been warned from approaching 
the point early in the day, ani since that tho 
su had sent bis warmest beams upon the un- 
safe ics reported there. If Coral came to grief, 
it would through her own waywardness; 
Clive had warned her; what more could she 
have done bad she spoken? 

A sudden blur came before her eyes, and she 
hale vacied asasharp cry was borne upon the 
win: 

* Cliva, oh, Clive!” 

She thought it had come from below, but a 
glance showed the flying form. just disappearing 
from view, and Mrs. Andrews hurrying ia her 
ecumbrous fashion toward them, gesticulating 
wildiy as she came. Ruby’s heart was clogged, 
a faintness swept over her, and with a thrill of 
horror she broke away from that subtle prompt- 
ing. 

What does she mean?’ Clive was asking, 
anxiously. 

“ Coral—see, she is rounding the point. The 
ice is not sefe, and the current runs swift 
there—” Her words died in a shudder at tho 
thought they presented, which he had grasped 
ia an instant, 

He was off in pursuit, see ning suffocated by 
the fear and the knowledge of that danger, 
making long, sweeping strokes, and yet Raby 
was almost keeping pace with him, urged on by 
an impulse, desperate and breathless, with a 
wild prayer in ber heart that. they might not be 
00 late. 

The rest of the party were hurrying far in the 
rear, apprehensive, but without the great dread 
of alarm possessing those two. 

They had gained the point, both straining 
fheir gaze, hoping to have their fears set at rest 
by a glimpse of Coral returning, when Clive’s 
foot struck something bedded in the ice, and he 
went down headlong, stunned by the fall. Ruby 
did not miss him. A few strokes more and sho 
had turned the curve; the stretch of frozen 
river, with shadows levgthening upon it, lay a 
long, clear view before her. 

A cry rose to her lips. No living object. dot- 
ted the vista opening there, but a dark blotch, 
like a stain, broke the crystaiclear space. How 
she reached it sbe never knew, Warned in time 
by the cracking of the ice, sbe dropped prone 
upon it, drawing herself close to the spot where 
the black tide surged under the gaping space. 

Thark God, not gone! There wasa wave of 
sometbiug bright, a glimpse of a deathlike face, 
and hands clinging desperately to the crumbiing 
edges of the treacherous ice. 

**Courage, Coral! Hold jast for one instant. 
Oh, Heaven!” 

The numbed hands relaxed, the white face 
sunk, but, with an effort, which all Lut drew 
her into the yawning depth, Ruby wound her 
band in the length of floating hair. She cculd 
not have sustained her so more than ono in- 
stant, bub in that instant Cliva Tracy reaclitd 
her, and other aid was fortunately at hand. 
Some one yuo had witnessed the catastrophe 
from the shore had forethought to snatch a 
piece of light lumber from a range piled there, 
and, with this additional strength to the yield- 
ingice, Coral was rescued from the clutch of 
the waters. White and cold, as if the breath 
of life had been swept away forever, yetshelal 
only lost consciousness for a moment. Clive 
had. torn off bis coat and wrapped her in it, 
when the weary eyes opened, and with a gasp- 
in« effort, she regained her breath. 

‘“‘ Coral, darling, safe!” : 

Ruby had the little icy bands chafing them 
in hers, her own face ghastly with the terrar 


and remorse of the moment past. Then the 
scattered party came hurrying up, and Coral 
began to laugh, a very weak and hysterical 


laugh it is true, but a welcome and reassuring 
sound to ber auxious friends. 

“‘Ivs worth capping the climax by such a 
sensation fo Le tue object of so much ‘oilici- 
tude,” sLe tried to cay. But Ler tonguo faltered 
in its office, that cold chil wont cvcr her again 
as she fainted outright tlis time on Clive's 
shoulder. 

She,was burning with fever and delirium be- 
foro midnight. Not all the result cf her icy 
bath in the Jumes; that had simply accelerated 
the action of high nervous excitement she had 
been laboring under for days. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE REVDLATION FORESHADOWED. 

Mr. Wine had taken along jouruey, with a 
rather meager promise of recompense for his 
trouble. Tho shrewd littlo lawyer wes not cr- 
dinarily lacking in energy, and he was in his 
clement now, tracking a prowwising sccret 
through ways of darkness, rersistent in the fece 
of rebuffs, gaining enthusiasm with tho desira- 
Lility of Lis ultimate success. Ho was too 
thoroughly appreciative cf the vatuc of small 
discovcries to slight even tho smallcst, and it 
was only the expectaticn of such which tock 
him by the stage rcute upa clogged mountain 
read ono chill winter afternoon. 

Leaving tho stage, he had a short, sharp climb 
of it up a steep, evidently untravcrsed path, 
and came upon the desolate Crag’s Peal man- 
sion in the last rosy glow of daylight, before 
the gray dusk threw its chill over the eufficient- 
ly depressing scene. 

“Hard oll Larracks to yield up such a bril- 
liant gem as tle Ruby,” ke sclitoquiced. “Just 
the sort of place to Lint the sort cf astory ’m 
rather anxious to learn; cnly, bo hLergcd to 
’em! they don’t always tell the tales they’d 
ought to. Hero goes for the trial, and no cno 
hurt much if it fails—some one bornd to be 
benefited if it succeeds.” 

With an affceted shiver as he glanced at the 
walls, where tLe moss grew in dark patches, Le 
hurried _cn to rap Icudly at tle keay oaken 
door. Rapped and waited, end rapped again, 
growiug cccidedly une: mfortaLle in the cold, 
with thosighing of the wind threugh tlo pines 
dismally suggestive to his unaccustomed cars, 
before a response came. 

“Rather tough if its looks shculdnt ’belic it, 
and tho plece bo descrted es it seems. No 
cance of prying cff one of those ccnfourdevly 
substantial-looking shutters there, I talc. it. 
Wing, my boy, is it possible that luck has takcn 
wing from you at this stage cf thegen.c? Slim 
prospects if every side cf this cxccedingly at- 
tractivosnd inviting domicil proves tigLt cs this. 
* And cnee ; gain he called alcud’—so kere ¢ 0cs 
for tho Jest effort, and no loopbole disregarded 
if it fails.” 

He applied his knuckles with such accelerated 
fcreo that when the docr cpercd suddenly, 
without warning from within, he pitched for- 
ward into tie very arms cf the sphinx-like 
Gramp, who had set herself liko an imp:ssable 
barricr in the way. The undignified attcmpt at 
entrance was the saving powcr which resulted 
in admitting Lim, as he was corvirced a little 
later. Thosphinx had one we:kress, however 
ithad been learned in that solitary place. A 
taste for the ardent, as Richard Swivelcr tas 
termed it, has undermined trusts as important 
as the ono Gramp held, both hefore and since, 
and opened docrs es closely kept as those cf the 
Harland homestead, 

“ A thousand pardons, my very dear madame. 
Couldn’t ask anything better than euch an af- 
fectionate greeting, if there happens to Le no 
cbservant third party throwing tle grecn flare 
of jealousy from somewhere inthe rcer. Such 
sweetress of course don’t waste itself alone on 
the mountain air; pistoling and howic-knives 
aren’t in my line, so most reluctantly I resign 
the accidental favor of this first recognition. 
Lead the way within, andI follow your gra- 
ciovs presence.” r 

“Tt's tipsy you are, I'm thinking,” said 
Gramp, not without a gleem of eagerness, con- 

ary to her usual stolid deportment. ‘No ono 
comes into Crag’s Peak, though, that’s the or- 
der. You'll like to be traveling further, I 
think.” 

But I sha’n’t like, my charmer. It’s Crag’s 
Peak I’ve come to see, and Crag’s Peak muct le 
seen. I’ve come from Mrs. Harland hereelf; 
maybe you don’t know I’m her agent now, ard 
she’s thinking of selling the cld rocl:ery hec? 
Wing is my neme, ma’em. Julius Wing at your 
service, and your most humbly devoted, if I’m 
permitted to say it.” 

Mr. Wing stepped back a pace and mede his 
most impressive bow, watching, mcanwhile, for 
the relaxed vigilance which migLt leave him a 
chance to push his way into tho Euilcing. ° 

‘*A likely story,” said Gramp, scurly. ‘‘ You’ve 
a written order, then, il’s to bo supposed. Ycu 
don’t come in. without. A tipsy straggler, Ill 
wetipey? echoed Mr. Win indignantly. 

Ce) 3 - *. 

“Leak at that,” rcodiictine: aan" amplo eget 
flask, ‘‘and sey if a man that’scome all the way 
from. Richmond without a thimbleful drawn 
from such mellow old vintage is apt to be tipsy. 
Tell you what, my darling,” in a coaxing tone, 


for the clever little lawyer had perceived his 
advantage, *“‘such a hand to concoct lemon 
unch yuu never saw before. Such a crauglt; 
t beats your fancy wines and the like cut of 
comparison. One so young and tender-hearted 
can’t retuse mea comlort like that if Im to 
take a backward track when the moon rises. JI 
shouldn’t like to be the one to face Mrs. Har- 
land’s anger when she finds I’\e missed a sale 
through not being able to report on the place.” 

““Umph!” uttered Gramp, Fielding slowly. 
**Yow’il not do any particular harm, I suppose; 
if the mistress chooses to send ycu, I can't 
choose but to let youin. What’s put hcrin the 
notion of taking up such a whiff i’ the wind, if 
it’s so as you say.” 

“Deuced fine widow, you know,” pronounced 
Mr. Wing. Chance cf Leing sometLing else, 
maybe—how skould I know ?” 

ramp wheclcd abcut with a suspicious look 
—one which put the lawyer’s wits to work to 
ciscover in what manner he kad ccmmitted 


burlesque of & FE yelogocmy to face down the 
es ba 


“Tm no thief, ’'d bo pleased to have you 
know, Miss Harland.” 

“No cone has eccused ycu of theft, Miss 
Lan; —nothking was further irom my thoughts, 
Iassure ycu. I simply eskeda question which 
you will ke good enough to arswer. I finda 
miniature gonofreom emong a rumber I tave 
cf my acquaintances. It must have bcen jarred 
from its case in the generalcrash I was ewk- 
ward encurh to ¢ffect the cther dav. You 
cameo in and preffcrcd ycur assistance in clesr- 
ing up the discrccr; I Lad tLrown cvery thir 
of the sort, es I su posed, in this sence] wood 
ckest, which [lcckcd, end left ycu to ccmylete 
the work. I Lave just discovered cne of the 
number missing, end failing to {rd it with the 
remnants of tle wreck. I tlougLt ycu might 
remember having ylaced it elsewhere. Of 
ccurse ycu could Lavc%.o ckject in epprepriat- 
irga tr.fic hke that.” 

“Do ycu mean that you think I’d eppro- 
priate eny thing which isn’t a trifle, even rie] ad 
an cbject, Miss Ruby? It’s left for secme who 
assumo to stand Ligher te €o that.” 

“Ycurre insolent, Miss Lang.” 

“Tm Lenest at Icast.” 

Scmething bed ctanged ile imrerturbable, 
menotcreusly-meck ecn,panion es le ccelly 1¢- 
turned Ruby’s surpiised ard indignant gaze. 
Tho something wes this: 

Mr. Wing hed called cnd rent uplis card to 
Mics Harlard on the day preceding Lis sudden 
tmp away from tlecity. Miss Larg Led keen 
custing the perlcrs, ard ciught a plinyse cf 
herrelf in a. tall pier-glese, locking mcre than 
ever Jaik, tery cnd sallow in air nonirg 
dishabille, bcr Lair twisted in a t) in wisp et the 

ack, surmounted Ly a herdkeichicf v Lich ke ft 
its dingy tint in kold relief. To m:ke ler a 
rearerce in that guisc wes not to be tl cug ht 
of. Mr. Wing, ecming suddenly frem the cut- 
sido glare into tho rcmi-glocu cf tle leng 
rocms, did not pcreeive kcr, ard slip, irg Le- 
hind a fallicrg curtain, sko was piepercd to 
stand her grcurd until {lo cal] wes cnced, 
Jurking curicsity fo Lnow whet was his brsi- 
ners with Mirs Herland may keve Ted its 
weight, fcr, with lor systemetic steelthincss of 
roticn, {he ccmpenicn would keve fom d it no 
very difficult task to have withdrawn trob- 
served. Ruby, however, quictly ¢Ccclired to 
sec Mr. Wing, and the servant reported ker en- 


gegcd. 
The lawyer returned somo smiling message of 
Seetete, oud when tho sakle face caaeercd 


frcm tke doorway Lickcd cver a stccl in his 
rage, and shock his fist at the ceiling in a truly 
drzmatic style. 


“Spurn tho dog. my scornful Ruby,” ho lad 
muttcred; “his diy will come. Ycu will-te 
‘engeged’in a manncr you don’t at present 
scem to anticipate before mary more days Lave 
passed, my own crcculous piece of artiquity in 

he shape of a fiancee to contrary not ith- 
stencirg.” . 

Emphasizing the declaration with an aucible 
cath, the lawyer tcck kis leave, quite tucon- 
scious that the ‘‘ercdulous } icce of entiquity ” 
was warned Srcnee tkat unperdovably tooitch 
habit of speaking bis thoughts—incxcusalle in 
Hiiae Laing Wes ante cence Cee, tne 

was quite clever enoug! ire it 

after that bint. She had been in 
or ning a clew to sag ag he fa ie 
vo. a bkeld upon the kaugh as 
well as a means of ' blactenall Mr. 
Stuyvesant; he might. even be keeping her in 
reserve, should one pertion of his Pa, Sa 
She remembered that he had drawn her a 


confession of the exact amount she had invest- 
ed in one of the city banks, the hoard of these 
years'since she had lost sight of him first. 

— to say; Miss Lanp’s anger was direct- 
ed chiefly: against the unwilling recipient of her 
recreant lover’s attentions. She, too, had suc- 
ceeded in’ ig her own’ discoveries; and in 
her rankling ‘resentment was led to assert the 
influence she had counted upon gaining at the 
first opportunity which offered. 

““P’m ‘honest at least,” she said. ‘One can 
afford to be that with a history which allows 
retrospection.” 

It had been upon Ruby’s tongue to dismiss 
her. without further parley, but that’ covert in- 
sinuation had its effect. 

‘“Will-you explain what you mean by that?” 
she demanded, with steady gaze fixing the com- 
panion, who, with her life-'ong custom of sub- 
mission, shrunk under 2 Aer with the perti- 
nacity of a mean spirit, she clung to her fancied 
advantage. 

**Tomean that actresses and their daughters 
don’t come honestly into rich men’s houses,” an- 
swered Miss Lang, doggedly. ‘‘ Whatever the 
Stuyvesants may mean, Richmond society 
might not like the imposition put upon it.” 

m* You! shave discovered that,” Ruby said, 
without one trace of the abashed manner the 
other had expected. ‘Tell it to all Richmond 
if a like, Miss Lang, and I will be proud to 
ac cnowledge the honor conferred. ou may 
gO. 


Much as she mightvhave wished, Miss Lang 
did’ not dare resist that low, cealmly-spoken 
permission, which was more a command. She 
withdrew, boiling with malice through having 
betrayed herself to so little purpose, while 
Ruby, after a little hesitancy, crossed the corri- 
dor to ber mother’s apartment. 

lt was very early evening, just sunset with- 
out, but a shaded light within already sent its 
glow throughout the room.: Mrs. Harland was 
walking the floor, a gloom upor her face which 
cleared away at her daughter's entrance, It 
was the third day of Coral’s illness, and during 
the morning the wild unrest.of fever had given 

to the deep sleep of utter exhaustion. 
Harland bas just returned from the sick- 
room, where the light, natural breathing of the 
ee and the slight moisture breaking on the 
air brow were symptoms of a favorable turn of 
the disease. 

‘Here in her own room the unconscious face 
upon the pillow was yet present with her, not 
the pleasant picture its fair ‘helplessness should 
have presented, 

“Have I overreached myself in my thought 
to visit retribution upon the man who via be 
me sorrow—upon him and his? Have I failed 
in considering my own child’s future in plan- 
ning for the wax-faced darling of the house 
the fate which has eaten into lives that 
promised as fairly—bound to one and loving 
another, with the humiliation come upon her 
then which there is scarcely ‘a doubt she would 
prefer to bear alone? Where were my 
thoughts not to see the possibility of Ruby car- 
ing for him? It is just such a fair prospect as 
I would have chosen for her. I would not 
have the bitterness of my Jife repeated in hers. 
Tt is hard, to love and lose, even when 
the love turns to such unwavering purpose as 
mine, It is the old love more than any new 
with him; I have seen that all along; if he had 
not set his mind upon winning Coral from the 
first, he could not have remained indifferent to 
pe ee pa attractions this long. Isit too 

e' 
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At that Ruby herself put in an appearance. 
The mother’s eyes were quicker to note the a 

rd look, which had lately crepv into the bril- 
iant, dark face, than the trace of slight dis- 
turbance shadowing it. . 

“You, Ruby? 1 was thinking of you at this 
very moment, my are 

Ruby crossed: to the hearth and’ stood silent 
for a moment. What would be the result 
should the fact of which Miss Lang had pos- 
sessed herself be made public? The temptation 
which had assailed her three days ago had all 
but mastered her better impulse then, and the 
fierce, rebellious spirit was not quelled within 
her. » Was it better to remain there, shudderi 
over the evil 4 ee we which occurred an 
some resis' em, or to put away the 
s e@ which it would be vastly easier to ac- 
complish as the r actress’s daughter than 
the reputedly wealthy ward of the noted Jaw- 

er? ihe picture her mother had drawn of suf- 
‘ering and want deterred her less than the sym- 
pathy which that unknown wrong had aroused 
within. The bond of affection between the two 
was no less strong for being seldom openly ex- 


pressed. 
“It is for you to stand your ground in re- 
dressing a r, deadly injury, or by leaving 
me now to sever every link between us two for 
alltime,” her mother had said, and, with a sud- 
den compression of the clear-cut scarlet lips, 
Ruby di ined to stand by her through all, 
oe What eels be the effect ur plans, 
Sey, e w (0) 
mother, should your identity with | Mademoiselle 
La Fontaine be noised abroad? You would 
scarcely wish it, ) imagine.” parts a7 : 
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‘ When I do wish it I shall make the avow- 


“Tf it is left until then. Mamma, thet sly 
Miss Lang has unearthed that much, She was 
oe, and taunting through ber knowledge 
of it. 

** She has unearthed that?’ said Mrs. Harland, 
slowly. ‘*It seems incredible, my disguise was 
so complete and my caution weyer relaxed. 
What has she been saying, Ruby?” 

* Little enough ia reality; I did not give her 
opportunity to say much. I missed a trifle 
from one of the boxes on my table, and ques- 
tioned her regarding it, thivking only that she 
might remember the disposal of it after the 
wreck I made of them the other morning. She 
answered back insolently that she was no thief, 
that she was honest and could afford to be su 
with a history which allowed retrospection. 
From her unusual manner I divined that she 
had madé some discovery, and demanded an 
explanation of her speech, Her reply was that 
actresses and their daughters do not come hon- 
estly into rich men’s houses, and threw out an 
otscure threat of revealing the imposition which 
we were palming upon society. I would not 
gratify her by a continuance of the discussion 
and care nothing for the petty malice which 
must have ie it except so far as your 
plans may be ected.” 

“Tt is more annoying than really disastrous,” 
answered Mrs. Harland. “TI have kept the two 
characters distinct thus far, and thought to do 
so hereafter. “You missed some trifle you say, 
Ruby; is this it?” ‘ 

Slie turned over somé scattered articles upon 
a little table under the light, and held up to 
sight the miniature of Clive Tracy. Ruby took 
astep forward, a quick flame starting in her 
cheeks, but put out her hand composedly 
are ; 

“That is it. Mr. Tracy, you see, and accurate 
to life, I flatter myself. I think I will surprise 
Coral with this presentment of her fiance as a 
companion for the tedious hours of convales- 
cence.” 

‘Tt might hasten her convalescence to under- 
stand that there isno longer necessity for his 
remaining her fiance. Did you think to conceal 
your heart from me, Ruby? It might have 
spared you some bitter moments had you con- 

ded more fully in me.” 

‘** Mother!” 

“Tf I have any object at heart more dear 
than my long-sought revenge, it is your happi- 
ness, Ruby. There should be complete trust he- 
tween us two.” 

**Have you set the example for it, mother?” 

« Possibl not. This walking in darkness 
against which you rebel, shall not. be required 
fora much longer time. My influence, which 
was strong enough to effect this engagement, 
that you have known to be distasteful to Coral, 
may prove strong enough to break it again. 
That done, there is little doubt that you could 
replace her if you choose—do you choose, 
Ruby?” 

It cf a hard task fora proud woman to con- 
fess a love which is not returned, Ruby was 
silent, the bright color burning yet moro vividly 
in cheeks and lips. Scarcely pausing, Mrs. Har- 
land continued: 

**T had one hope when I introduced you here 
which I did not tell you plainly. I trusted to 
time to bring about itsfulfillment. I knew that 

our beauty and accomplishments could not fail 
‘a finding you suitors from the best and noblest 
of our Virginia families. I hoped you might 
make a choice among these; I wes willing to 
leave you unbiased by wish of mine, none 

ou would not fail to choose wisély and well. 
There is no more unexceptionable match than 
Clive Tracy would make; I can scarcely pardon 
my zeal in another cause which blinded me to 
the truth of your preference. It is well to 
have this mattcr unde plainly, my child. 
Itisa result I would gladly welcome, once as- 
sured that I am not mistaken in supposing it 
would bring youhappiness. You were pleadin 
tor Cural the other day, Ruby. For her sake 
would not abate one jot of my purpose, but for 

‘ours—much. One word from you shall break 
the engagement which exists now between Coral 
and Clive Tracy. . 

The downcast lids went up, and the velvety 
dark orbs flashed a questioning, eager glance 
into her mother’s face. 

‘*Consider the word spoken then, mother 
mine, 7 am not indifferent to Coral’s happiness, 
which will be assured as well as my own.” 

The prospect of Coral’s happiness alone would 
never have a ae that sudden, tremulous, 
tender light into Ruby’s face, or set_her pulses 
thrilling with tremulous delight. Would tho 
word have been spoken had she known that it 
would consign Coral to all the bitter despair 
arising from the knowledge of the secret which 
had been so carefully guarded all her life? Who 
can tell? 

Mrs. Harland sat Jate with quiet hands folded 
in her lap, gazing steadfastly in the coals smol- 
dering and sending out a sullen glow, which lay 
like a stainon the marble hearth and against 
the sable folds of the dress she wore. She 
scarcely stirred, except to glance at her watch 
now and then asthe hours wore on. It grew 


chilly in her room, and the sullen coals had Jost 

their glow in a blanket of gray ashes, when she 

rose and went out, taking her way through the. 
dim passage to Coral’s room, 

Miss Lang nodded drowsily in an arm-chair 
near the bedside. Coral slept on, that refresh- 
ing. first sleep after the fever hold had relaxed. 

he companion looked up as the tall, dark- 
robed figure advanced. ; 

“‘T find myself quite unable to sleep, Miss 
Lang, so concluded to relieve your tedious 
watch. You look worn out: fe to your room 
and sleep until daybreak—I will call you then 
if you wish.” 

rs. Harland’s patie Ale: arecognized pow- 
er in the household, and Miss Lang availed her- 
self of the permission given without a word of 
demur. She went all the more becca = that 
she was confident of being back in her place and 
her employers none the. wiser for her yielded 
trust. As the patient had not aroused at_mid- 
night, it was safe to presume she would slumber. 
on untill broad day. arf 

So she might have done had the course of na 
ture not been broken upon. Mrs. Harland, 
from her position in the arm chair the compan- 
ion had vacated, watched the small, fair face, 
with tne chestnut hair massed about it on the 
snowy pillow, without a gleam of pity coming 
into her own cold face, or a wavering of her re 
lentless purpose softening her set g:z3. She 
had turned on a full flcod of light, ana removed 
thescreen which shaded the sleeper. Disturbed 
by the sudden glare, and, perhaps, feeling the 
urag puis of that steady gaze, Coral stirred 
and muttered some incoherent words. 

“Coral, awake!” Mrs. Harland leaned for- 
ward, and, dropping her hand upon the girl’s 
shoulder, shook her slightly. Ina moment the 
eyes, preternaturally large and bright, opened, 
surprised. and wondering. 

“Mrs. Harland, you hero? Have I been asleep? 
Whatis it I was dreaming?’ 

“Something of having plun 
ice toa cold bath iu the river, presume—sad 
reality, that was. Your dreams since that have 
been fever fancies, but you are past that, now, 
Iam going to give you some wine and broth 
left in case of your awaking, and after that I 
have something important to say when you are 
collected enough to clearly underst»nd.” int 
Corc1 swallowed the refreshment; offered, 
and strengthened by them, watched Mrs, Har- 
land arrange her pillows to place herina sittin 
posture, vaguely speculating what this carefu 
attendance, on the part of one who was her 
enemy, might mean. 

‘*T remember, now,” she said, as the other 
took her place at the bedside again. “It was 
Ruby who reached me first, who sayed me from, 
drowning, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and it is of Ruby I wish to speak first. 
She has been besieging me with appeals on your 
behalf. She assures me that such a desirable 
consummation as your marriage with Mr. Tracy. 
will leave you miserable for life.” " 

“Did it need her to tell you that?” asked . 
Coral, wearily. “‘T thought that was why you 
were wishing to bring it about, Mrs, Harland?” 

“Tt was,” came the quict answer, ‘I haye 
no wish to deceive you, Coral. I came into’ 
this house with the resolve to bring ruin and 
humilation rpen its master and all belongin, 
to him. If 1 waver in my purpose now % 4 
through ro tender prompting which urges to 
forgiveness.” 

*“Eow hard you are, how pitiless! What 
could my father have done to arouse such en- 
re yours?” = 

**Do you wish to know, Miss Stuyvesant?” 

Coral paled under the cold eyes with a chill 
foreboding, but rallied to reply: 

““T do nos wish you to tell me, Mrs. Harland.” 

“1 see—you are not willing to accept eyen 
enlightenment on a subject regarding which you 
can not fail to have itense curicsity at the 
hands of anenemy, Yet 1 kave determined to 
use my power generou:ly, I withdraw the pur- 
prec expcting the tiuth which Jed to your 

trothal with Mr, Tracy asthe surest means of, 
sparing you the attendant humiliation. That 
sacrifice would not have spared your parents as, 
you fondiy imagined, othing would spare 
them pow but dearer interests of my own, I 
will tell you in all candor—I have lately discoy- 
ered that my daughter loves your fiance.” , * 

“Ruby?—I thought it once, and’ they are s0. ° 
admirably matched. Oh, Mrs, Herland, do you 
really mean that you will spare us for her sake?’ 

“T mean that. And to accomplish it you 
must go away from here while P induce 5 
Tracy to relinquish his claim upon you. You 
must go without one word to any oné who may 
interfere to frustrate my purpose—your father, 
mother, not even to Ruby herself. You shall 
go to Crag’s Peak, to-morrow if you are stron 
enough, and ycur unhesitating submission shall 
avert the danger of public exposure, which has 
hung over your father’s head for so long.” 

But without telling them!” air Coral, 
aghast. ‘‘How could I be sure you are dealing 
-—_ by me, Mrs. Harland? TI will go willing- 
i: th Leet Spireyel , 

am not one to give my word and. then 
break it, You must yield to me implicitly, or 
be assnred that your Tesistance brings down tha 
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tuin which I offer you a last chance to avert. I 
admit it is but natural you should doubt me. I 
am not forgiving enough to relinquish my re- 
Venge ior a wrong which was done me a score 
of years ago. I only offer to spare them the 
disgrace which would follow publicity. Their 
preatess fear bas been for you, and I mean to 
tell you the whole truth. You will be willing 
envuzh to yield to my guidance to keep the se- 
eret when you know it once,” 

And with hard gaze fixed unwaveringly upon 
the sensitive face of the girl, who k under 
it, Mrs. Hariand leaned slightly forward, and 
in the same low, impressive tone she had used 
thus far, told her story. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


“Tr is twenty years ago,” began Mrs. Har- 
land, “ twenty vears and past, siace I lived the 
short idyl which all Bves know sooner or later. 
This passion called Love is delusive and unsatis- 
fac ory at the best, I imagin+; left to run its 
own course, it dwindles to the most prosaic of 
attauchm ‘nts; checkel or thwarted, it leaves 
such dregs behind it as may imbitter all the re- 
maining spau of years. You, who have seen 
some*hing of the manner in which I can hate, 
can understand something of the intensity with 
which I might love. In those days I was very 
lik: what Ruby is now, but lacking her culture 
an! the discipline which in ber has subdued a 
naturally perverse and wayward disposition. 
Our race have been noted for their wild follies, 
from first to last, and I inherited all the attri- 
butes to mike me worthy of my name. 

*“T had lived all my life at Crag’s Peak. I 
was innocent of worldly knowlejige as the 
veriest chili. but not with a child’s unsuspi- 
cious trust—that was never born into cur line 
according to my knowledge of them. I had 
been an orphan from early childhood, and re- 
cognized no law except my own will, but I was 
frank and generous as we a}l have been until 
some unhappy event should occur to warp our 
best impulses. Such I was when I knew Boyd 
Stuyvesant first. ; 

“Tt would be hard to say what brought him 
int» that desolate mountain region. e had 
been wild and dissipated in his youth; he con- 
fessed that to me in the days we passed togeth- 
er in that grim old house, which, for a little in- 
terval of my life, had more attractions than 
any gilded palace without his presence. You 
see 1 was just as madly infatuated as young 
people show themsely.s to this very day.” 

“You loved my father,” said Coral, softly, as 
the spsaker paused. ‘It is not so strange—I 
can imagine what he must have been in his 
early manhood; brave, and handsome, and no- 
ble, I know.” 

** Brave enough, handsome enough, certainly, 

IL judge. He had been 
wild, as I said, and had been sent abroad by 
his family with the idea prevalent that the 
temptations which have weight at home do not 
He came back as every man 
who retrieves himself from folly is apt to do— 
blase, cynical, ready to renounce the hollowness 
of life as he had found it for hard study and 
diligence in the profession for which he had 
been educated. It was just as he had intrench- 
ed himself behini that resolve when we met. 
In his matured experience and slight cynicism, 
he was infinitely more a hero in my eyes than 
if he had come in the fresh truthfulness of un- 
biased manhood. He was less prejudiced than 
he thought, perhaps. At any rate, our first 
‘chance meeting was followed by another of his 
seeking, and it ended of courso in our falling 
madly in love with each other. You bave seen 
Crag’s Peak, its bleak aspect, its wild solitude, 
‘but you can have little idea of the Paradise it 
seemed in the eyes of us two. There was no 
one to break upon our blissful dreams—no ser- 
pent in the Eden our imaginations created. 

“That was to come soon enough, however. 
One day he was telling me of Venice, and of a 
dark-syed senorita he had rescued from one of 
the canals where a quarrel between rival gon- 
doliers resulted in overturning the boat she was 
in—how her gratitude and kindness came near 
causing him an annoying contretemps, when a 
tabu lover attempted to force a duel upon 

im. He adied, laughingly, that he left ‘the 
‘city as much to escape the senor.ta’s attentions 
as her lover's pugnacity. That stirred a hither- 
to untouched vein in my nature. I was jealous 
ina moment, and distrustful of him. How was 
I to know what loves he might have had before, 
how little he might mean in his protestations 
tome? I had not then learned the art of con- 
;cealing my emotions, and he read plainly enough 
what was ing in my mind. I believe that I 
reproached him on the spot for having deceived 
me; I know that we quarreled and parted as 
miserable as lovers are supposed to Le after 
their first disagreement. ere was a speedy 
reconciliation, however, and he proposei to es- 
tablish my faith in him by ean immediate mar- 
riag*,, My fears were lulled and I was blissfully 
happy for perhaps five minutes’ time; then he 
went on to say t it must be a secret mar- 


.Fiage, that he must have time to win the con- 
“gent of ais own proud family to such an alli- 
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ance before the fact of it could be divulged. 
They had chosen a wife for him, be added, and 
while he was free to exercise his own will, he 
would not subject me to the bumiliation of 
their refused recognition by bringing me for- 
ward at the first in defiance of their wishes. 

“T have said that I was not of a credulous 
nature, and I distrusted him. But I loved him, 
and what will not love accede to in a case like 
that? A week afterward we were married in 
the village churck—what a start that gives 
coe don’t interrupt, I beg! We were married. 

repeat, and the woman Gramp, then a stolid 
country girl, the daughter of my housekeeper, 
was witness to the ceremony.” 

Coral, with eyes fixed in a fascination she 
could not break upon the unchanging face be- 
fore her, listened breathlessly. 

“You can fancy on what swift wings the 
summer passed, after that. There had been 
some fleeting clouds to dim our bright horizon 
meantime, when Boyd came to see me one da 
with the information that hoe was called bac 
to Richmond, and that I must remain at Crag’s 
Peak until he was prepared to openly acknowl- 
cdge me. I rebelled at that. Iwas his wife, 
with a right to follow his fortunes which he 
dared not go ae I learned then, beyond 
doubt, what I had suspected some time before, 
that he had tired of the bond so hastily assumed. 
There was a scene, a fierce burst of angry re- 
crimination, compared with which our previous 
quarrels were as a gentle breeze to a hurricane- 
gust. In the heat of it he betrayed the decep- 
tion he had thought to practice upon me. Our 
marriage was not legal, he said; the clergyman 
officiating was a lay-minister not authorized to 

rform a marriage ceremony. His—Boyd’s— 
intentions had been honest enough; he had 
meant to have the ceremony repeated upon the 
first available occasion; but now he thanked 
Heaven he was not apbireas bound to one 
who would make his life miserable beyond com- 
pare. Ispare you the bitter words which pass- 
ed between us. So bitter, that Ishut my lips 
close and vowed that every one should be visited 
upon his head some day in form of the ven- 
geance which it has been the work of my life to 
wreak. 

“T knew what he did not—that the minister 
had been admitted to the full privileges of his 
order the very Sabbath peererting our marriage, 
That clergyman had felt the stings of urgent 
need, and when Boyd went to him, proffcring a 
bribe which must have seemed fabulous in his 
eyes, he pocketed the money and agreed to do 
his will. He had an uneasy conscience, poor fel- 
low! and allayed it by confessing the truth to 
me. It was my will after that which kept Boyd 
in ignorance.” 

Coral’s eyes were dilated wide with a horror 
scarcely defined as yet, but she neither moved 


nor spoke. 
“You may know that I did not completely 
lose sight of him after that, though never be- 


traying my vigilance, Justa year after we had 
arted in :uch bitter anger I sought him first. 
had my five months’ old taby in my arms, 
and at sight of the little waif, whose existence 
he had not until then suspected, I think his first 
pang of remorse struck him. e@ made the lib- 
«ral provision for her which I had gone to de- 
mand, never suspecting what vengeful passion 
was burning within me. He was seeking your 
mother’s hand then, not certain of winning it 
and I knew that his love for her was deep and 
pba as hispassion {or me had becn brief and 
leeting. 

“Tt ended in his winning, as I had known he 
would. You know the story of that prodding: 
aay, of the unloving bride yaar father gained, 
of the death which seemed like an i!l-omen, the 
shadow of which was never lifted in all the 
time since, Once it might have done so, when 
you came asa bond which might have drawn 
their hearts together. 

‘‘ That was the opportunity I had been await- 
ing. I went to him then with the whole hu- 
miliating truth. I had the first installment of 
my revenge that day, which is all but complete 
this night. You know the story now, the secret 
which has thrown its shadow over you, the 
power which I have not failed touse. Jam 
your father’s wife, Ruby his legitimate daugh- 
ter; your mother and you—” 

She morped there suddenly. There was that 
in the deathly white face upon the pillow which 

rompted her to let the harsh words upon her 
ips remain unuttered. A little thrill of pity 
for this fair young girl, upon whose head the 
sin cf the father had recoiled. 

Coral lay as if turned to stone. 

The set expression of her features, the eyes 
dilated, the curved lips closed in a faintly pallid 
line, brought back vividly to the mind of the 
observer the scene of seventeen years before, 
when Helene’s face had dawned upon their 
sight, looking like that in her husbana’s library 
when he had been first confronted with tho ap- 
palling truth—a look which had never left it 

ite fn all the time since, 

If bitter blood flowed in the veins of this 
enemy of her house, it was a Lrave tide which 
came down to Coral through the union of those 
two proud, self-reliant sources—the Stuyvesant 
and Pomray. What she thought and what she 
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suffered Heaven and her own heart knew; her 
set face and hands, which had lockcd them- 
selves over her breast in their still rigidity, Le- 
trayed nothing. 

‘“A worthy scion of time-honored names,” 
thought Mrs, Harland, hardeningagain, ‘‘ How 
would that high courage bear tha test of the 
humiliation I conld bring to bear? Vengeance 
is robbed of its triumph clashing with a will in- 
vincible as my own, If she had looked like 
that before, I should have held such anger as 
would have stopped nowhere short of humbling 
them all to the very dust. Patience is a lesscn 
hardly learned, but once gained not readily for- 
gotten. I have been patient in seeking my re- 
venge; I will be patient new in renouncing the 
smallest tithe of it.” 

The silence became oppressive, and she broke 
it with Ler low, hard tone. 

“You Lear up bravely, Coral, The shadow 
of a fate like that which has fallen upon you 
would wring a moan of complaint from most 
girls of your age. ltcan not fail to be a hard 
turning point in the bright and careless life you 
have led hitherto.” 

There was not a quiver in the tone which an- 
swered. The impulsive girl-nature had been 
born anew in the later experience ske had 
passed; all that was strong and self-sustaining 
asserted itself now. 

“The turning point was passed weeks ago, 
Mrs. Harland, when you willed the engagement 
you are seeking now to break. It was a last 
chance to spare me, you informed Mr. racy’ 
then, You have Leen merciful in concluding, 
not to spare me, though through selfish prompt 
ings as you confess; more kind, perhaps, thay’ 
you think in putting a weapon of defense in. 
my hands against the worst evil you could 
wreak upon my parents. I can understand 
how their love for me has Leer the strongest 
hold you have had upon their fears. You said 
that your revenge was all but complete—what 
element is yet lacking in it?” 

“Only the continuance of the power, which 
shall make itself felt to the end; the knowled; 
tas they shall never know peace while lite 

sts 

‘That means you will haunt them, as you 
have done thus far; that their lives, estran; 
in every thing except this one fear which has 
threatened them mutually, shall be linkcd by 
that and that only to the very last. You have 
not credited me with the same capacity for self- 
sacrifice which my mother once evinced, when, 
as you say, sho became an unloving bride. 
Suppose, since I know the whole truth, I re- 
fuse the chance of liberty you have cffered me? 
Suppose I choose the shield which Clive Tracy’s 
name sould be, accept the strength bo would 
bring to us—that_my father should take mea- 
sures at this late day tofrce himself {rcm ycur 
influence over bim? What then?” 

“ Suppose—the sky should fall and the carth 
be blotted out cf space, You wil see the cne 
as soon asthe other. Fixed in my purpose as 
I have been, your mother hes been my most 
faithful thcugh unconscicus ally. She weuld 
nover consent to the measures you hint at—cho 
laid cut her course, and she will follow it 
tkrough; that much for her unswerving old 
Virginia pride. Had sheever loved your father, 
I might apprehend something of the kind; as 
it is, lam quite secure.” 

A little of the tense expression abcut Coral’s 
mouth relaxed with a passing tenderness at ro- 
membrance cf the confession cf te love, w 
knowing itself oa, had never galred ut- 
terance. If it might be!—but the slender ten- 
ure upon life which her mother held she felt 
must give way before the harsh measures which 
only covld bring about an understanding Le- 
tween those two so woefully, hopelessly es- 
tranged. 

*“T will accede to your demand,” she said. 
“T will follow your instructions. in regard to 
my going if aed will let your active enmity 
drop here. You do not break your fromises, 
and you have promised there shall be no further 
betrayal of the secret which has been kept so 
long. Your presence here can be little satisfac- 
tion to you, very little additional humiliation to 
them. If you. wil leave us all utterly after 
your purpese of <a) a portion of the sor- 
rowful work you havo done has been sccom- 
pleted I will go to Crag’s Peak uutil then in 

he manner you assign, 

“You have revesled all that my betrothal 
was meant to spare me, and Mr, ‘tracy is too 
honorable to press a suit which is both cistaste- 
ful and unavailing. He is quite too hencrable 
and with too much manly incependence to be- 
come a tool in your hands, Mrs. Harland. Let 
him krow the story of this night, of your cbject 
in seeking and revealing all to me, and you lose 

‘our last hope of ever seeing him Ruby’s hLus- 
d, Itis her unhappiness or mine. You can 
tap your choice, Mrs. Harland.” 

“That is your weapon of defense, and you 
handloit with more skill than I would have cx- 
pected. It is an opportunity for the excrcise 
of mutual fcrbearance, and I will not be lack- 
ing in my part. It shall be as you require, 
after Clive y renounces all claim to your 


da. ’ 
“Then I yield myself to your guidanee far 


—— 


the time, Mrs. Harland, and leave you to ac- 
complies your object as best you can.” 

‘“‘1t must be accomplished through you, Coral. 
You shall go to Crag’s Peak in the manner I 
have indicated, but you shall leave a note, sta- 
ting ea Ne you have lsft your home be- 
cause of this repugnant marriage which they 
would force upon you. Only that, nothing 
more. I will arrange for your departure to- 
morrow—will you be strong enough to-mor- 
row?” 

“Quite strong enough.” 
given y Aosta 6 

“Very well. Then you must not overfatigue 
yourself now, or reflect too deeply between thi 
time ani that. Take refreshments and rest; 
some more broth now, and a narcotic to induce 
the sleep you will need. I shall leave you 
when that is done; it is breaking day, I see,” 

Coral obeyed without a word of remon- 
strance. There should be no wavering cn her 
part at least, and the tax which the journey 
would be upon her in her enfeebled state must 
hve added strength to resist it. 

When Miss Lang glided back to her place, a 
gray shadow in the gray of the breaking dawn, 
she found the patient again asleep, and a favor- 
able report from Mrs. Harland of her brief 


waking. 

Mr. Bias yebait came into her chamber just 
as the first sunrays penetrated there. He was 
in a; traveling-suit, with great-coat buttoned to 
the chin, with his gloves in his hand as he stood 
fora moment looking into the sleeper’s face, 
pale and still, and with a line drawn between 
the brows, which had not been there when he 
left her at midnight, 

“Poor little girl!” he said, tenderly. ‘She 
emp looks as well as I had hoped tu find 

er. . 

“She has rested well,” Miss Lang hastened to 
say. ‘‘ Awake for perhaps ahalf-hour, and had 
an appetite for the broth and wine tbe doctor 
ordered. I’ve waited on fever patients before 
this, Mr. Stuyvesant, and never knew one fail 
to recover fast after finding an appetite.” 

“She must be having an unpleasant dream,” 
heremarked. ‘It will soon pass in such a dee 
sleep. Give her my love, Miss Lang—I sha’ 
not be homa to-night—and don’t let her be dis- 
turbed.” He went away with a vaguo wish 
that it had been a happier look she had worn to 
which his thoughts might recur during his two 
days’ absence. 

_ So, when Coral awoke with the lethargic feel- 
ing which invariably succeeds the use of a nar- 
Cotic, she was spared the trial of having him 
present and holding that terrible revelation 
concealed. Her heart ached for him more than 
all the rest. Their mutual strong affection had 
bound them in closest bonds of sympathy since 
her earliest years. In the days at the villa 
when her mother had been to her simply an in- 
valid recluse, undemonstrative and apparently 
untouched by any deep emotion, her whole 
world confined within the limits of her own 
apartment, which she seldom left, he had been 
the tender guardian, the loving companion who 

been her confidant, adviser, friend, for 
whom she had none of that awe which the pa- 
ternal relation too often inspires. She could 
understand how the bitter and unreasoning 
jealousy, and no doubt violent outbursts of the 
Woman who had fascinated him briefly, should 
result in an entire revulsion in his feelings; how. 
when strong, earnest love came he had tramp! 
on what had been to him but an unhappy re- 
membrance—woman’s wrong and agony falls 
so lightly upon man’s conscience—trampled it 
down, and taken, in his strength, the joy he 
coveted. 

The mother who had been a suffering saint, 
was less in this hour of bitter trial than the fa- 
ther whose one act of ng Aone had been @ 
life-curse to him. She held her own anguish 
under the strongest restraint, not daring give 
way to it; sbe ate and drank and slept, but 
with a deadened sense as if she were in the 
clutches of some horrible nightmare which must 
fade away presently, and take with it the 
fultocatings weight bearing upon heart and 

rain. 

The day passed, and the night and morning 
came n. An interminable morning during 
which her mother’s visié and Miss Lang’s 
stealthy presence were intolerable agonies 

rne under the quiet which she never relaxed, 
but at last utter loneliness in her room while 
they left her to a midday nap, and the Cmte 


The answer was 


that she should be up for an hour during the 
€vening. 

For an hour! Coral shivered as she thought 
of where she should be when evening came. 
She was u gging 


and as a Ba weary, f 
fingers when Mrs. Harland silently admitted 
herself. The latter smiled in grim approval, 
but took the burden of preparation upon her- 
self, and within the hour bad smuggled Coral 
Safely out of the house, and accompanied her in 
8 hired carriage to the city depot. 

Gramp was there, waiting stolidly after a 
night’s travel. She had been summoned in all 
haste by a telegram from her mistress, but her 

hinx-like equaniwity held her triumphantly 

oof from any display of surprise over the un- 


oceurrenes, or the following asnounce- 
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met of Coral’s indefinite term of exile at Crag’s 


eak, 
With that dreary — before her, all the 
light-heartedness of careless, happy girlhood 
passed forever, the dread of weeks past turned 
to tangible, agonizing reality of knowing the 
worst, she journeyed over the intervening rail- 
way route, and up the bleak mountain road 
through the in’ arkness of a stormy winter 
night. Remembering that other ascent and the 
imminent peril she encountered, if would 
have seemed a mercy from Heaven just then 
had some similar danger, unchecked, swallowed 
her up. But, safely and without one startling 
incident, the night ride up the mountain was 
accomplished. a 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE DESERT WAY. 

THE Stuart home was one of those palatial 
residences with a retinue of servants, and long 
stretches of rooms en suite, like a grand hote' 
on a reduced scale; the members of the family 
following their individual tastes and interfer- 
ing little with each other’s actions as if ant 
deeper than the courtesy of intercourse boun 
them together. There was one power which 
asserted itself at rare intervals, which all ac- 
knowledged when the master of the house made 
his voice heard. It was a voice with a very 
potent element contained, and a fashion of as- 
serting itself like an unexpected thunder-clap, 
never heralded by premonitory mutterings, and 
even Dolph had a deference not wholly unmix- 
ed with a little awe of the father, who could be 
unreasonable as well as resolute. 

Dolph was in his own pet apartment, which 
he called his den and the family designated as 
his study. A room luxuriating in cabinets fill- 
ed with specimens of fossils, ores, dried vegeta- 
tion, skeletons of birds and beasts, and stuffed 
representatives of the same—all the various 
collections which the naturalist’s heart delights 
in. Partly library, with a tall book-case stock- 
ed with all sorts of ponderous volumes. 
Smoking-room and lounging-place as well, 
with ranges of meerschaums and round-bowled, 
fantastic Dutch pipes which its occupant never 
touched, and cases of choice cigars which be 
lightly indulged in, but kept plenteous supplies 
for his intimate friends—with a number of 
couches and stuffy easy-chairs disposed about. 

There was a glorious blaze in a wide chim- 
ney-place, with a sofa drawn before it, and 
Dolph’s six feet of manhood stretched thereon. 
Basking lazily in the glow of light, with an 
arm thrown up to shadow his face, an observer 
not knowing him would have been startled 
when some sound caused its withdrawal, to see 
the stern, resolute cast of the boyish face—by 
no means the face of ths dreamy, ease-loving 
student which the surroundings hinted at. 

He lifted his head as the door unclosed to a 
self-admitted visitor, but sprung to his feet at 
seeing Clive Tracy. The two, who were closo 
friends a short time past, had scarcely met in 
weeks. Dolph stood still, a flush in which was 
mingled embarrassment and resentment mount- 
ing to his brow—for an instant only, then, 
ashamed of the doubt he had been unconsciously 
cherisbing in his own mind, advanced a step to 
meet his visitor. 

“Tracy! The last man I was expecting to 
see, I believe. You have deserted tne old 
familiar quarters for so long a time past. Have 
a chair, or my lounge of idleness vacated 
there.” 

“Thanks—neither; I’ve so short a time to 
=p. What’s this I hear of your going away, 
Dolph?” 

“Little except the fact, I presume. There’s 
not much else to be annexed. I have put one 
of my old undefined notions into shape, and 
accepted a proposition from one of our learned 
scientific bodies. I shall spend the remainder 
of the season coasting along the Florida reefs, 
taking my journey there by way of New 
Orleans, by my father’s request.” 

“They say—don’t resent the liberty of my 
repeating it—at least, somebody has said that 
your visit to the Crescent City is not without a 
peculiar object; something, in short, of a matri- 
monial engagement existing or to be brought 
about speedily.” 

‘“‘Asis usual in such cases, ‘somebody’ bas 
reported ‘something’ quite astray of tho 
mark,” returned Dolph, coldly. ‘‘I haven’t an 
objection to letting you know the straight way 
of thestory. I gosimply to please my father, 
asIhave stated. It is his wish that such an 
eangenncs should be consummated, if possi- 
ble, but I am of another mind, as he is well 
aware. The lady in question is a full cousin of 
my own, though quite unknown to me, and he 
has as me to make her personal acquaint- 
ance, I believe with the hope that I may ke so 
favorably impressed as to accede to his desire. 
I yield so far, but have warned him he will ke 
disappointed in the result.” 

Clive Tracy pulled his own brown beard with 
les fingers, and absent, moody eyes fixed 
upon the \ 

“ What’s at the root of this erctchet of yours? 
Confound it, boy, I know well enough, 


hard with a man to confess bis own | undertake the charge.” 


oes 
shortcomings, misdeeds deliberate or other- 


.t it | —others may. 
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wise. I wanted to close my eyes, and I let my 
eyes be closed, and I’m paying the penalty for 
my forced blindness now. You are gcing be- 
cause you’ve been told that I am to marry 
Coral Stuyvesant.” 

‘*You broke the news to me yourself, if you 
remember—out of consideration, I am willing 
to believe. She acknowledged the bctrothal; 
altogether conclusive authority, I should say. 
Men have become wanderers irom a like cause 
before to-day, Mr. Tracy.” 

“For the Lord’s take, drop your bitterness, 
Dolph! Take my last chance, fight your own 
battle—you'll win at last—and give up this sci- 
entific research business to me,” 

Dolph turned a gaze of undisguised astonish- 
ment upon him. 

‘‘What is it you mean, Tracy? You, Coral’s 
affianced husband, proposing that, and in all 
seriousness?” 

*‘Nobody’s affianced husband, or like to be 

in. D’ve reconsidered your invitation; I'll 
take that chair and give you such satisfaction 
as I can, instead of the mere inkling which was 
in my mind asIcame in. 1 took the code that 
‘all’s fair in love,’ and cupplanted you, though 
knowing that Coral reciprccated your prefer- 
ence fully as you could desire.” 

“The result would prove differently,” an- 
swered Dolph, standing a motionless figure de- 
fined against the leaping firelight. ‘“‘You un- 
derrate your own influence from the outset; it 
was my presumption, of which I have been 
summarily cured, to overrate mine.” 

“T encouraged myself to believe something 
of the same sort which rankles with you, 
Clive continued—‘“‘that her apparent liking 
was only a fancy which would pass, or change 
to another object as devoted—meaning always 
myself. I meant to rival you by all the honor- 
able means in my power, and chance threw in 
my hands the material to further my aim in a 
manner most ungenerous, though I blinded 
myself to that fact then. Mrs. Harland had 
some object—Heaven knows what!—not only 
to interfere between Coral and you, but to for- 
ward my cause, perhaps for the very sake of 
that interference. She has an unlimited power 
over Mr. Stuyvesant, the knowledge of a secret 
through which she has succeeded as his evil 
destiny for very nearly a score of years. Ono 
which, if made known, would reflect upon him 
and his with a fearful consequence. She told 
that secret to me, declaring that the only 
method to prevent its publicity was to separato 
Coral from you, and to cffect it permanently by 
marrying her to me. I yielded, and used tho 
influence I had gained, self-pleading that it 
was to save Coral. I should have resisted and 
used my strength to baffle the woman’s cunning 
malignity. Enough was told Ccral to convince 
her that a ‘terrible danger threatened hcr par- 
ents which could only be averted by the ac- 
ceptance of my suit. Almost broken-hearted, 
she was wholly dutiful, and hid her own pain 
£0 bravely that I did not suspect what a sacrifice 
she had given. Inever knew tntil to-night.” 

Dolph’s eyes were fixed upon him with an 
eager, hopeful gleam. I? Coral had been forced 
into that engagement which Tracy assured him 
was broken now, he might be pardoned for en- 
tertaining hope. 

““You heard of the accident upon tke river 
through Mrs. Andrews of course. She has 
been very ill since that—Coral I mean—tut the 
raging fever from which she suffered, was due 
more to the overstrain of mental disquiet, which 
preceded that than to her submersion and nar- 
row escape from drowning. 1t must have been 
that her weakness lessened her faith in ter own 
powers of endurance. To-day when she was 
supposed to be sleeping, she stole away’ from 
her home, weak and ill as che kad left her sick 
bed—went away to avoid me and the corsum- 
mation of the engagement which bas caused 
her much pee gro said the few hastily- 
written lines she left behind. That, Legging 
her parents’ forgiveners for the step she had ta- 
ken, asking them not to seek for her, and prom- 
ising to return when convinced I hed fully re- 
linquished al] claim to her hand.” 

“*Gone?—reall a 

‘** Really gone bat cut me deeper than any 
thing else. That she should distrust my love 
like that! Heaven knows there was rever a 
moment I would not have given back her liber- 
ty had I known kow the tond chefed her. I 
have been wrong frem first to last, aud there 
shall be no flagging in my endeavor toright my 
share in the pain she kas borne. Eeceuse there 
was a stern test required of the men who shculd 
win her, I had no right to ruppose that you 
would fail where I was glad to sterd frm. 
They will institute a search for ber cf course, 
but Ihave a conviction that it will fail. Ske 
will return of her own accord when agcuied 
that Ino ee 3 aspire to her hand; eke will te 
convinced when she knows that I kave under- 
taken the journey and the mission ycu bad fur- 
a You won’t refuse me, Dolph, row tbat 

have given into your hands tte task I wculd 
have undertaken of shielding Coral frem wLat- 
ever ill may befall? What that is I carnct tell 


1 don’t need to csk if you will 
slange at the resolute 


Ne need, indeed. A 
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young face, aglow with hope and confidence re- 
newed, was enough to assure him. Words, 
straight to the point, were not lacking, but 
Clive waived them speedily as possible. He 
had not arrived at the stage to complacentiy 
review the sacrifice of his own aspirations toan- 
otber’s success. 

‘“‘When did you propose to go?” he asked, 
himself rising, but leaning an elbow upon the 
mantle piece while he lingered. 

“To-morrow. My trunks are packed and 
only the good-byes left for morning.” 

“But the trip to New Orleans, that would 
have occupied several days, shall be omitted 
from my programme. Before they shall have 
expired we will effect the change which gives 
me the appointment .you _relinquish. The 
sooner the better if it brings Coral back.” 

“Are you going there?” As Clive made a 
motion to depart. ‘I will accompany you if 
you have no objection.” 

“‘ And I must urge an objection. I have not 
yet announced this intention of mine; let me 
pave the way, and Ge go to-morrow with your 
often Don’t let the delay fret you, boy; 
young blood is impatient, but this is time gain- 
ed in the end.” . 

He went, and on his way through the streets 
knit his brows close, and vexed himself with 
the question which had occurred oftenest since 
forming his intention—what course would Mrs, 
Harland be apt to pursue? The revelation of 
the secret, as she had told it to him, had held 
one clause reserved; she gave no hint that she 
was the deserted wife Boyd Stuyvesant had 
wronged in the years far d. 

“Tf money will buy her to silence, it shall not 
be lacking,” he thought. ‘‘If that fails, if there 
be anything in her private history which ma 
change her purpose rather than have it cmpeaae 
there shall he those put upon the track who will 
unearth and drag it to the light. 1 will know 
this night what course to pursue,” 

Mr. Stuyvesant, who had returned during the 
earlier part of the evening, was out when he ar- 
rived there. Hesent up his card to Mrs, Har- 
land, and let himself into the long parlors while 
he waited. They were deserted, with a single 
drop-light at either end, leaving a vague twi- 
light in the apecious rooms. A form entering, 
approached bim through the intermediate 
gloom—vot Mrs. Harland, but Mrs. Harland’s 
daughter. 

He saw his card held lightly between her fin- 
gers, which she dropped into a filagree rack as 
she passed, and held out her hand to him with 
the expression of frank ese which always re- 
minded him vaguely of Coral, ber sympathetic 
face more sweetly winning than in its usual 
proud brilliancy. 

‘You have come to ask if there is news of 
Coral, Mr. Tracy? The time has been too short 
to admit of much having been done, and the 
uncertainty is by no means lessened, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant has not come in yet, and my mother 
went a short time ago to Mrs. Andrews, hoping 
she might have taken refuge there. It is not 
probable that she left the city, weak and ill as 
she was.” 

‘“Your mother, Miss Harland?—I was hoping 
for an interview with her.” 

Ruby’s face was a little turned from him, 
drooping, and she spoke in a hurried way, which 
boearen how hard it was for her to speak at 
a 


“Tam afraid you attribute this sorrowful oc- 
currence to my mother, Mr. Tracy. It may be 
so in result; I know that she has some power- 
ful reason for entertaining bitter dislike of my 
guardian and his family—a reason I have never 
understood, and a resentment in which 1 have 
certainly never participated. She will always | 
have that feellng toward them, I suppose; we | 
come of a bitter, bad line, who never forgive 
deliberate injury. We have our own strong af- 
fections, though, and she has promised me to | 
cease active pomaicy against them for all time 
after this. She would scorn to break a promise | 
once given. The past I regret more than I can | 
tell, buf Lam glad I can give you that assu- | 
rance of her discontinuance of active enmity. | 
‘Your interest is so interwoven with theirs, that 
you will be rejoiced to know whatever harm it 
was threatened them through her is no. longer 
contemplated.” 

Knowing the stern nature of the woman who 
had been so relentless in her vengeful pursuit, 
this sudden cessation of hostility looked unrea, 
sonable in his mind. 

“She prota, Miss Harland, quite willingly 
and without reservation? Pardon me, but it 
seems a most unnatural course for one of your 
mother’s implacable disposition,” 

A change passed over Ruby’s features, a 
slight convulsion succeeded b: 
and she faced him squarely wit! 
a lingering repr 
dusk and softness, ; 

“You force me to a confession of some pain- 
ful scenes between my mother and myself’ be- 


in those eyes of oriental 
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ation and reproach of knowing that my pre- 
sence in my guardian’s home, where I was kindly 
received and generously entertained, was the 
first move to repay him with the misery which 
I have witne: without being able to define in 
this unhappy household. It has been an unen- 
viable position I have held; 1 have been haunted 
by a feeling as though we stood upon the 
brink of some frightful revelation, which should 
overwhelm us all together. The undefined ter- 
ror of it—it must have been—has worked upon 
me for weeks past, and it was my pleading at 
last which has induced my mother to forego 
whatever remains of the purpose she had in 
view. We will leave here very soon, and never 
intrude again as unhappy reminders of this 
wretched time.” 

He did not doubt her sincerity, but failed ut- 
terly in reading what nature of passion it was 
had weighed upon her—what more than re- 
morse at being the passive instrument to bring 
torture home to her guardian, looked out from 
those pain-full, unfathomable eyes. She under- 
stood his unconsciousness with a dread sinking 
at her heart lest this concession might come too 
late to effect the end planned. If he should 
hold fast to the eran a her mother had put 
in his hands—what then? She knew that, held 
to her promise by him, Coral would fulfill it 
if even her beart broke by doing so—that much 
for the proud will which had a photot; in the 
one-time sacrifice of Coral’s mother. Her heart 
thrilled with some slight assurance of success 
as he answered her, warmly: 

‘You have done a greater service than per- 
haps you imagine, Miss Harland. I thank you 
for it from my heart, through my own deep in- 
terest in their welfare; but it will soon be un- 
derstood that my relation to the family has 
changed. Deeply and faithfully as a friend can 
serve them will I devote myself to their cause, 
but with no thought of being ever closer than a 
friend. You, with your woman’s sympathetic 
feeling, may be able to understand Coral’s 
shrinking from the love and protection I offered 
her: I am burt that she should have deemed me 


a still pallor, | 
what seemed | Jast abiding wishes for your welfare, the truest 


so ungenerous, bitterly angry with myself for 
the blindness which never acknowledged her re- 
pugnance to the marriage proposed. Ishall be 
a lonely man all my days, Miss Harland, the 
more so for header o hoped something better; 
but happier than if she had been forced on to 
that unwilling consummation.” 

‘Tt need not be so,” Ruby said, the tender- 
ness of wistfulness softering her voice. ‘The 
strength of manhood does not often succumb 
unresistingly to disappointment, the pain can 
be put down and new promise found for the 
will to haveitso. Even steadfast hearts have 
east caught in the rebound before this, Mr. 

‘racy. 

‘‘Never where their tenderest chords have 
been touched. I shall not drivel weakly over 
my lost chances—no more fancy to replace 
them. I shall go back to my place among the 
world’s workers and strive to benefit humanity 
rather than sour against it. I, too, shall leave 
Richmond very soon, Miss Harland. I have 
persuaded Dolph to relinquish to me the enter- 
prise he was about to engage in, and the few 
months’ coasting along the Florida shore shell 
be the prelude toa voyage eastward, with the 
probability of never setting foot upon my na- 
tive soil again. Nothwithstanding Scott's stir- 
ring appeal, and the inborn affection which 
clings to the land of one’s nativity, I shall not 
pine for the home which strangers will inhabit, 
or the fancy which will never be reality to me. 
Inactivity breeds misanthropical tendencies, 
earnestness in the pursuit I have choven never 


life it involves.” 

Still he did not understand the cold pallor 
sett'ed over the darkly-beautiful face, or the 
impassioned light burning in the glance which 
mutely implored him. For a moment and then 
it dropped away; a pang of exquisite bitterness 
or, her heart, though she answered, 

mly: 

st Lat us hope for some different result: and 
your life deserves a pleasanter finale than that 
you depict, noble and useful, but woefully un- 
satisfactory withal, Its closing chapter should 
hold the recompense merited by such self-abne- 

tion. Among the dusky-eyed sirens of the 

st there may be one found to accomplish the 
oqo impossible fact.” 
2 shook his head, smiling slightly. 

“‘No woman can ever be so fair in my eyes 
as the women of my own country, Miss Har- 
land. None other can appeal to me with more 
than passing admiration: 

Again that intense'y mournful gaze turned to 
him, but quickly withdrawn. 

‘““Will you take the assurance, then, of the 


appreciation of your noble, sacrificing spirit, 
from one of your countrywomen? I shall not 
fail to remember you with kindest regard.” 

She turved, walking away with the self-re- 


fore she most. unwillingly relinquished her set 
pornos I have never shared that enmity of 

ers, and it has recoiled upon me, whom she 
loves, in a measure she could not well endure to 
see, Look in my face and see if I have not suf- 
fered, Think of the bitter and cogstant bomii- 


‘ 


liant, queenly poise which was notably charac- 
| teristic of both mother and daugbter, leaving 
| him alittle startled by the earnestness of her 
| utterance, but forgetting that and ber as Mr, 
| Stuyvesant, coming in, drawn by the glimmer 
of ight, pansed in the parlor entrzace. 


fails to recognize the fascination of the roving’ 


His anxious, worn face told Tracy how fruit — 


less his quest. had been. There was a word or 
two of sympathy interchanged, of questioning 
and reply, as these two men, ouce engaged in a 
desperate rivalry, since knit together by the 
firmest of mutual affections, stood there to- 
gether. 

Miss Lang came gliding in, with her thin, 
sallow face expressionless as ever, her pale eyes 
with a furtive gleam under their downcast lids. 
Ste had heard Mr. Stuyvesant’s entrance, and 
came to ask if there was news to carry her mis 
tress. There was none, of course. The com- 
panion had not expected there would be, and 
was moving away again, when Clive detained 
her with a question. 

““You nursed Coral past the crisis of her ill- 
ness, Miss Lang. Did you gain no hint of the 
intention, which she must have revolved for 
some time previous to putting it into execu- 
tion?’ 

“* Not any, sir.” 

‘“And there was no one who might have in- 
fluenced her to the step? Of course not, or, 
you being with her, would have known, aside 
trom the evidence of her note, which shows it 
to have been her own choice.” 

“Tm not so sure: it’s just possible that Mrs. 
Harland might have known something of it, 
She watched for an hour or so the night Miss 
Coral was conscious first. The fever notions 
take strong hold just at first sometimes, and she 
may have been encouraged in one. I don’t say 
itwas so, however.” 

“Mrs. Harland!” ejaculated Mr. Stuyvesant, 
“Why did you not tell that before, Miss Lang? 
I had no suspicion that Mrs. Harland penetrated 
to my daughter’s room except once or twice she 
paused in passing to make eras 

“T thought nothing of it,” Miss Lang answer- 
ed, meekly. ‘‘Her orders were to be obeyed 
after she came first, and it didn’t seem strange 
to me she should be interested in Miss Coral’s 
state.” 

“Very well, Miss Lang. That will do.” 

“*What do you think?’ Mr. Stuyvesant asked, 
after ske had gone. ‘Could she have an ob- 
ject in prompting Coral to the course? I 
thought it possible at first.” 

“T think not. Ihave been surprised by the 
assurance of a great concession on the part of 
Mrs. Harland. She has promised to leave you 
undisturbed by any act of hers hereafter—pro- 
mised, meaning it, I really believe.” 

He briefly sketched his interview with Ruby. 

“Tt’s not like Ld AD to break a promise 
once given,” said Mr. Stuyvesant, ‘‘but be sure 
she has some deeper cbject in view than comes 
to the surface now. Had that promise been 
given before Coral’s disappearance instead of 
since, I would suspect Ler of ccmplicity.” 

“T have been lIesing sight of another subject, 
My te se in seckirg you to-night is to relin- 
quish all claim to Coral’s hand—the surest 
means of hastening her return. I cannot now 
excuse the selfish biindness which prcmpted m 
course, but I shall do what I can towaid Pett. 
fying my own grave mistake.” Then ke re- 
lated at length tke change which had been 
agreed upon between Linself and the young 
— whom Coral’s heart had favored from the 

rst. 
dience,” he said, in conclusion. Mr. Stuyvesant, 
it is my convicticn that le shculd know the 
truth before he sees your daughter. He will 
be true and firm as steel; the danger of your 
recret’s ketrayal is past, and if it were not so 
their happiness in each other would cutweigh 
the interference of bis family or the ccmments 
of the world at large. 1 have chenged my 
views, but_I have bad eviderce to werrait tke 
change. Tell Dolph, end let it step there. 
aaere him to come bravely through the or- 

eal, 

“J believe you are right. Heaven bless ycu, 
Tracy, for this genercus conduct—mcre than J 
deserveat ycur hands. Ard ene your Maker, 
man, for your sacrifice so nobly given this 
night if it spares you a lifetime of anguished 
atonement such as { have suffered.” 

It was the only time the old 2 ge A was even 
remotely broached between them. It was a re- 
membrance both were willirg to bury in this 
intercourse of the presert, end Mr. Stuyverant 
turned away abruptly as ‘f to avoid any re- 

mse, coming back from a turn across the 
oor to urge: 

‘Come around with Dolph in the morning, 
Tracy. I want your countenance to help me 
through with the whole pitiful story. Sucha 
weight as has preyed upon me leaves me a very 
coward at thongs of touching that concealed 
skeleton in our home lives.” 

If it was a, sore heart he carried through the 
night with his present anxiety weighing 
him, and the contemplation of the misery which 
must be passed in review again, there was also 
another sore heart beneath bis rocf, shrinking 
with a numbing dread from the bleak prospect- 
ive of life lying before. 

Mrs. Harland, coming back from the pretend- 
ed mission she had undertaken, found a mellow 
glow of light in her room, the summery warmth 
of atmosphere in strong contrast to the storm 
and cold without, and the quiet of “bat a litte 


reigning. She assured herself of that a 


“Delph is impatient to obtein an au-—— 


I should find you doubtin 


you want me to say, then?” It was 
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disappointedly by a glance around. She had 
expected to find Ruby awaiting with the result 
of her interview with Tracy --for Mrs. Harland’s 
out-going had occurred between tne delivery of 
the latter’s card and her daughter’s appearanco 
in the parlors. 

She removed her wrappings, and after an in- 
terval, crossed the corridor separating their 
apartments to tap at Ruby’s door. There was 
no answer, and, turning the silver knob, she 
went in without further warning. ; 

Ruby was stretched upon a couch, a rigidly 
motionless figure, but at her mother’s entrance 
her eyes, which had been closed, opened wide, 
as if the fire aagay Bee them scorched the lids, 
the gray pallor on her face, which had come 
there with Clive’s announcement of his pro- 
posed life exile, 

“What does it mean, my child?’ her mother 
asked, with deeper solicituae than often as- 
sailed her. ‘Ruby, tell me quickly, what has 
occurred?” 

“The curse you visited upon their lives re- 
coiling home, mother. Your vengeance should 
remain with them until death, you said, and I 
have entered yo the at A hopelessness of 
my life. The desert path, the foreshadowing 
of which grew into pictured aig under my 
fingers, is the barren reality of all my life to 
come, 


CHAPTER XXL 
BREAKING THE TOILS. 


““You’RE a jewel, Lisette; a crown jewel. 
for that matter, and the only one that crazy old 
overnor of yours ever had under his eyes. 
Rover mind, my darling; there’s no malice pre- 
nse in that.” (Miss Lang always put on an 
njured air with any reference to the crown 
jewel.) “It’s all right, my charmer; you're 
iving mea better push along the flowery road 
success than a dozen crown jewels would be 
apt to do; dangerous ornaments to handle they 
might prove to be, you see. So Miss Coral’s 
taken a French leave of the sorrowing parients, 
and given the lurch to the lover who, failing to 
secure the first edition, was on time laying 
claim to the second? Hard on our savant, after 


‘all his constancy. Who’s at the bottom of it 


all now, do you suppose, my pretty Lisette?” 

‘Why should any one be at the bottom of it 
more than a silly girl’s whim? And that’s apt 
to be empty as your gallantries, Mr. Wing.” 

**Now, my darling, let not those old_sus- 
picions rise, and all that sort of thing. We're 
sure to quarrel if you go to doubting me, 
Lisette; men are such obstinate dunderheads, 
they will assert themselves at the chance of 
clapping an extinguisher on their own best 
hopes in life. I did it, like a fool, once, and 
I'm confounded certain to go at loggerheads if 
in the old way 
again. A dozen years of celibacy when I 
might have found matrimonial felicity—ahem! 
gh Cg we 0 me mentioning the number of 
times—had ought to assure you how abiding 
was the deeply-rooted sentiment of old. Don’t 
poe that unfortunate mulish obstinacy, I 

, Lisette; it may be more my fault than m 
misfortune, but we should deal gently wi 
each other’s faults, you know.” 

For once Mr. Wing’s plaintive pathos was 
lost upon its object. The thin, sallow face of 
a companion did not relax its grim expres- 

on. 

» “Ttls time we came to some definite under- 
standing, Julius. I want to know what your 
intentions are before either you or I take an- 
other step in the affair we're following. If 
you're meaning to give me the slip as you did 
once before, there's little encouragement to 
keeping you informed of all that goes on in the 
house. “ i'd yee take the time myself, and the 
profits when they come. 

“ Absurd, my eral When we who share the 
work share its results as well.” 

_ “Ts well enough to say,” Miss Lang pur- 
sued, doggedly. “I want some better assur- 
ance, though. I ask again, what are your in- 
tentions in regard to me, Julius?” 

“You surprise—you pain me to the heart! 
I did not deem it possible, Lisette—” ; 

“Will you or will you not give me a reply? 
Surely that was the obstinacy of old speaking 
through Miss Lang’s unusual address, the spiri 
of mastery before which, clever as he was—un- 
commit Hisy he “pc himself, the lawyer 
involuntarily quailed. : 

‘What $a tee name of all that’s gracious do 
. Wing’s 

to assume an inj r. 

“want you to tell me, in so many word 
what relation exists between you and I—tha 
to avoid any evasions hereafter.” 

“Te you suspect me of meaning any thing of 
the sort, how can words of mine assure you? 
‘Once distrust, always distrust,’ you know; if 
Thad a mind to deceive you—if—I might as 
well be hanged for a mutton as a lambkin, and 
sv Ftoany thing you've s mind 50 otk Oda i 

Tb t of loving flance could I 


the m future?” 
Evidently the reproach bis tone conveyed 
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had its effect at last. Miss a: is ast her 
self-assertion for a manner humbly deprecat- 


ing. 

eonat was the inference, of course, Julius, 
but I fancied you avoided promising in unmis- 
takable words to make me your wife. I really 
wish you would do it now, just to do away 
with the fancy, you know.” 

“Hang it alll” fumed Mr, Wing, inwardly, 
“Tl be glad enough to get done with all this 
ogling of the old harridan. It was bad enough 
in the palmy days—deucedly unpleasant now; 
but for the sake of the little stake in hand, here 
goes, 

“Serious omission, pon my word itis. As 
if it could make such a deal of difference what 
words I put my proposal in! Just as you like 
to have it, of course, Did you hear any- 
thing?’ 

Miss Lang without rising, had reached back 
and opened a door near which she was sitting. 
They were together in the sewing-room, where 
their interviews had cometo be regularly held. 

“Only the cat,” she answered, ‘“ ! 
pussy!” A sleek gray grimalkin came purring 
through the doorway. ‘“‘I shouldn’t like Puss 
to be found in the housekeeper’s room.” 

“Tt’s time I came to the rescue if you're cul- 
tivating a liking for beasts of that sort—that’s 
an old maid’s prerogative, I believe.” 

‘You were about to ask me, Julius—” 

**T was about to ask you, Miss Lang! I put 
the intention into execution, the question into 
shape, with all the delight the occasion in- 


duces, Will you bestow upon me the superla- 
tive happiness of that fair hand—will you be 
my wite very, very soon, and put an end to all 


this misunderstanding, suspicion and suspense?” 

‘Very soon, Julius.” Her calm tones cut in- 
to the flourish of rhetoric with which he meant 
to impress her, clipping it hopelessly short. 

“Til bring you an engagement ring, then, if 
you like, when I come again. And soon as 
convenient after that, the other one, with 
which ring ‘I will thee wed,’ and all the rest of 
it. I really think you cught to be satisfied 
with that, Lisette. ow nervous you are all at 
once,” 

She had stirred again to pull close the door, 
which had been pleut ajar. 

“Then it must be that uncertainty has worn 
upon my nerves,” she answered, meekly. ‘‘I 
don’t want to reproach you Julius; it, was 
only the draught striking me then, but I’ve had 
just such chills, fearing you meant to play me 
talse a second time.” 

“Lord temper the wind to you presently, 
then,” was . Wing’s private reficction, 
**Such a charming ‘ shorn lamb’ as you’ll malre, 
my gullible Lisette!” 

Something very different he murmured in 
her ear, and took a speedy leave. Miss Lang 
saw him out, gave a vicious look at the cat 
purring about her feet, and turning, opened 
the door which seemed to i ie her attention 
in the few minutes pe e passed through 
this time into the housekeeper’s room. The 
presiding deity of the place, who in all reason 
might have been sup dd to be occupied some- 
where else at that time of the morning, sat in 
silent state, with the butler, equally silent, as a 
vis-a-vis. 

*«-You both heard?” Miss Lang asked. , 

“We both heard very distinctly, Miss Lang. 
He shall not treat you shabbily as you have 
told us again, if our evidence will prevent,” 
the housekeeper answered. ‘‘Mr Jacobs qui’ 
agrees with me in the view I take of the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Jacobs, who was known to stand in de- 
cided awe of the important official, gavo his 
corroboration to the statement with hearty as- 
surance ase 

It was two days after, that Mrs. Harland 
stood within the library face to tace with the 
baggard, harassed master of the mansion. A 
chord was awake under her own hard exterior, 
which one might have supposed would soften 
her strong hatred with at least a little pityin 
compunction for all she had caused him to suf- 
fer. But, she was bitter to the last, determined 
to add the final drop which would cause his 
cup of misery to overflow. The promise she 
had given Coral was easily kept since the 
strong blow she purposed to deal him was not 
withheld by it. Sar 

“IT have come to resign my position in your 
household, Mr, Stuyvesant. Let me hope that 
in my role of chaperone I have given as much 
satisfaction asthe faithful performance of the 
duties pertaining has afforded me. We shall 
leave your house in the course of a day or two 
—Ruby and L You scarcely lock relieved, 
Boyd, and I laid ‘no such flattering unction to 
my soul’ as to suppose you could possibly re- 
gret our flitting.” 

“‘Margray, had you any. in my child’s 

ht from home and us? Did you cause that, 
and is this going of yours meant to leave me in 
the worse intolerance of 

“Tt is not probable I should care to influence 
her to that. It is not what I planned for her, 
and I have withdrawn the alternative, which 
might have prompted me to a further considera- 
tion of her future. I might not be so lenient 


now it I thought you would be any the hap- 
pier, 

‘In Heaven’s name, Margray, is there to be 
no truce to the war you wage against me? 
What is it you are threatening now, after your 
open avowal that enmity should cease at last— 
the persecution of enmity, rather? That has 
reached me, as you doubtless intended it should, 
you stooping to add falsehood at 1: st—turning 
your taunting cruelty to treachery?’ 

“Brutus did not love Cwsar less, but Rome 
more! You are answered, Boyd. I hate you 
no less, [ wish you no better fate than the worst 
that could befall, but I love my own child more. 
At Ruby’s: pleading, and for Ruby’s sake, that 
pitiful story of love and despair and hate shall 
never be made public; the revenge I contem- 
wees shall even fall sbort of the mark J have 

ad in view since almost the day when I con- 
fronted you first with the truth. You can 
guess what that was with the light of the last 
two months’ experience, and the object I bave 
ceased to impcrtune. I wanted you to suffer 
the keenest through the child of the rival who 
peat Sor ropnga me; more than that, to visit the 
§ sian on her as well. It would have been 
accomplished bad she been forced into that un- 
loving union which was propcsed; the torture 
of loving and Leing Lound to another is more 
acute than you supposed, or you would scarcely 
have joined your plea in advancing it—and she 
would have been spared nothing of the misery 
you hoped to avert. 

Her cold tones had measured themselves to 
the form of a recital. Both were standing; 
she, stern and still, aloof from any object, self- 
reliant and alone as she had beld herself in the 
steady course she had followed; Mr. Stuyve- 
sant leaning against the wall, the bowed figure 
of a broken, miserable man. 

‘You weuld not have supposed that I would 
waver at the very last; 1 would not have 
thought it myself two months ago. But natural 
affections are seen and Ruby’s future shall 
not be marred by a knowledge of my past; to 
keep it a sealed book from her the knowledge 
shall be pene the world, The name ske bears 
is honorable as the one which is rightfully hers, 
and she could take no joy from a relation which 
ee would s0 gladly disavow. I leave you, but 

will never { ermit my claim to be shaken off; 

our life shall continue to its end the same hol- 
ow mockery it bas been, with the addition of 
the last and deepest pang I shall send home to 
you. I never will ke jorgiving, and I spare 
you nothing my own more selfish interest does 
not prompt. 

‘o spare the child of your love a bitter and 
lasting humiliation you would bave secrificed 
her love ard her future; I have been more mer- 
ciiul in dealing her a keener blow, which will 
recoil upon you with a more painful effect, but, 
frem which she will recover—youth is so elestic 
and so hopeful. Coral knows the truth—the 
long-guarded secret of 7 blighted life, the 
stain of shame which all your endeavors can 
never remove frcm her.” 

More deathly anguish could not well be de- 
picted upon human countenance than was 
stamped upon Boyd Stuyvecant’s face then. 
The blow, to avert which he hed yielded the 
brave resistance that could have ten.pted little 
worse, had fallen in spite of all. Fallen, too, 
upon Coral in her week helplessness, without 
his great love to Lreak its force or to plead his 
own exculpation. 

A coward may be nerved to simulated bravery 
through despeiation; a brave man may te 
stricken into cowardice by fcrce cf a calemit 
he has no power to stay. e was all unnerve 
at thought cf the girl about whem his fondest 
affections had woven thimeelves, sbrinkin 
alone under the misery of tbat revelation. His 
white lips worked with a dry twitching, which 
omitted no sound and there was a hopelessly 
dazed look setiling cver his face. 

_Watching him, the woman who bed haunted 
him so relenilessly, felt a cold chill creeping 
through her, Was he going to fall] in a fit? 
She had known of such kappenings through 
smaller causes than this, Her voice rung out, 
more shaiply than its careful mcdulation oiten 
admitted? 

“Boyd! Great heavens, Boyd! what has 
ecme over you?” . 

The grayly cmotionate face with horror-dulled 
eyes holcing kers with o kind of stcny fasci- 
nation was to be the tpecter which chould 
haunt her, sleeping or waking, through the rest 
of her life. He had implored her before that, 
he had more than once all but mastered ber 
with the strength of defiance, which was a lit- 
tle lacking fer the helplessness of those he 
loved—never such an agony of dumb r proach. 
She knew afterward what that leck meant, 
what thought, sweeping with stunning end ir- 
resistible force through his brain, was reflected 


in it. one 

It seemed an age before she could draw her 
eyes away, and poking Levoud, saw what gave 
ker dissipate the 


& start and went bt 
w. [ en upon . curtein, sw: 
paeiiiy. eside, disclosed the wiry. Witie i. 
and ferret-face of Mr. Julius Wing. It must 
have been that Mrs. Harland’s terror had un- 
settled the steady and dignified composure 
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which was the result of nearly twenty years’ 
training; and that some of the fierce, unreason- 
ing spirit which had swayed her, to the utter 
weariness of the man who threw off the tyran- 
— hold she had asserted, revived in her 
then. 

With two forward steps she confronted him, 
a swift crimson sweeping over ber face, and her 
yes blazing anger upon him. 

‘You pitiful, eavesdropping pettifogger! Is 
this the way you repay the generosity which 
has raised you up? Down upon your knees, 
you miserable little wretch, and swear that you 
will not reveal one word of all that you have 
overheard. Down, I say!” 

All the bravado went out of the lawyer’s 
face, but he had just sense enough left to ward 
nes the threatening aspect she presented before 

m. 

“Mr. Stuyvesant, madame! Look at Mr. 
Stuyvesant. 

r. Stuyvesant has staggered weakly for- 
ward, clutching at a table, over which one 
hand was blindly groping, and he was sinking 
slowly into a chair standing there, his face 
turned still in the direction of the empty space 
where she had stood a moment before. Mr. 
Wing was beside him in the lapse of a breath, 
whipping out bis brandy-flask with an expedi- 
tion which was due more to the fury he had 
just escaped than any especial presence of mind 
of bis own. 

“Looks like an epileptic fit,” he said. ‘ Apt 
to go hard if it is. Better ring for help, Mrs. 
Harland.” 

But, before she had stirred, the liquid fire 
went coursing in a great gulp down thestricken 
pose throat, and he threw up a deprecating 


nd. 

“Don’t,” he said, huskily. ‘‘Don’t call in 
witnesses tomy misery. If you have any pity, 
leave me to face it out alone.” 

The first spasm was over, and they could see 
it was no more than intense agony of mind 
which had overcome the power of the body to 
resist, but the danger was passed of the fit they 
had both apprehended. Only such emotion! 
It is a blessing where such intensity of hopeless 
misery does break down physical resistance. 
Either the body yields, or the mind reels 
through chaotic spaces, which act separately 
and contradictorily upon the reasoning sense 
until the power to reason is obscurely vague, or 
— quite. To that must be attributed Mr. 

tuyvesant’s su uent course. 

The other two withdrew with a lingering re- 
luctance on either part; Mrs, Harland’s arising 
from awakened anxiety, the little lawyer’s from 
a decidedly unpleasant sensation at thought of 
fiading himself alone with her after that first 
angry ousburst. He was rallying courage, and 
putting down outward signs of his inward 
quaking as he crossed the corridor and passed 
into the business room, where bis was no unfa- 
miliar presence. It was not reassuring for him 
to know that she followed him closely, but his 
fear of a repetition of former violence was 
quickly dissipated. 

“Let me suggest, Mr. Wing, that the painful 
scene you chanced to witness be permitted to 
pass from your mind speedily, at least so far as 
the thought of taking advantage of any knowl- 
edge you may have gained shall occur. Such 
magnanimous consideration on your part will 
not fail to be well rewarded.” 

“The reward of an approving conscience, 
Mrs. Harland. A confidence so unwillingly 
gained [ would scorn to betray.” 

“A tiger cat,” he thought, as he watched her 

ppear. ‘“‘ Trust me to her claws when I can 
avoid it. It’s to be hoped the Ruby don’t pos- 
sess the maternal temper; it has never been de- 
veloped, I am positive. What our ex-star, La 
Fontaine, might say to my trip up among the 
Alleghanies, and its result, I shudder to think. 
What my queen Ruby thinks sball soon be 
tested, if I succeed in gaining audience with the 
coy divinity. Deuced unpleasant for my patron 
saint, Stuyvesant, as I understand the affair; 
but mum is the word while I twist the informa- 
tion I have iuto its most effective shape. The 
reward of my conscience, too, is something.” 

With a sy wpe chuckle, Mr. Wing went 
his way to the parlors, quite empty of human 
presence all that day until his entrance. Once 
or twice he walked the whole length of the triple 
apartment, his brows knit in a vain attempt 
to elucidate the a puzzling him—how 
gain audience with Ruby. 

“ And Lisette’s confounded suspicions would 
make it awkward if she got an inkling,” he 
mused, ‘ Ab-h!” 

The filagree card-case and the name on the 
top caught his eye like a sudden inspiration. 
He took = the cari—Tracy’s, which Ruby had 
dropped there—lightl pencilin “‘ Immediate 
andalone” on the other side. He dispatched 
that to ber by a sharp mulatto under-footman 
who had oncé or twice been bribed as an ally in 
different dodges which the lawyer had found 
convenient to practice. in that house, and who 
repeated glibly that “‘ the gemman seemed in a 
drefful hurry, and partickler, suah.” 

A glow and a shrinking came together into 
Ruby’s face. 

“fp have prayed to see him again,” she mur- 
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mured, ‘‘and now something seems to warn me 
against it.” 

The undefined warning had no effect to deter 
her from descending at once. An indignant 
flush came over her face as she encountered 
Mr. Wing alone in the parlors, and understood 
the subtei fuge he had used. 

“Tt was my only chance of seeing you,” he 
said, with the air of an humble penitent, but 
with a yellow gleam coming into his small, rest- 
less eyes, ‘‘and I’ve come on business of the 
greatest importance to you.” : 

“ Business, Mr. Wing!” The tone was chilling 
in the extreme. 

‘“*T have said it, Miss Harland. It’s like run- 
ning across one of those personals you so often 
see, unexpectedly addressed to one’s self, with 
the indefinite promise held out of learning 
something to one’s advantage. You couldn't 
guess where I’ve been of late—up to a romanti- 
cally gloomy old place which ought to be 
haunted if it isn’t, and that is called Crag’s 
Peak.” 

A little flitting shade of annoyance went over 
her face as she motioned him to proceed, 

“‘Confine yourself simply to your business, 
Mr. Wing. Iscarcely feel equal to any length- 
ened interview—least of all, one without an 
agreeable feature.” 

“And every strong sensation loses when 
compressed to brief limits; but your will, by all 
taeans, in the matter. I was looking at the old 

rtraits up there, but I failed to find that o“ a 

eceased Harland of this generation; and I had 
been told that the entire line was represented 
there. Will you kindly describe your father to 
me, Miss Ruby?” 

“You digress, sir. If there is nothing more 
important to detain me I will do myself the 
pleasure of leaving you.” 

“ Perhaps you would like me to describe him 
to you, then; perhaps you would not be wholly 
averse to eth 3 him presented in propria per- 
sona, after the fashion of stage papas, who come 
on in the last_act to pronounce ‘ Bless you, my 
daughter!’ Have I really succeedéd in inter- 
esting you? Then let me exhibit to you a tro- 
phy I brought away from that dismally delight- 
ed ancestral domain of yours. See, a copy of 
the Record of Births from the family Blble I 
found there, guarded under lock and key, and a 
Grampian protector, I must confess. I was in- 
terested, as I perceive you are, at reading— 

““*Margray, daughter of Frances and Elena 
Harland, 4. D. 18—.’ And after that the simple 
entry, ‘Ruby, a. p. 18—.” Tho very natural 
question occurred—” 

ee sir!” Ruby interrupted, an ominous 
flash in her eyes. ‘* Youhave been guilty of an 
unpardonable intrusion for which ycu shall 
answer tomy mother at once. Your imperti- 
nence will be received with the attenticn it 
merits, I have not a doubt.” 

She was crossing with uplifted hands to the 
bell-pull, but he threw himself ahead, and with 
a stroke of his penknife severed the cord. 

“Tt may be pleasanter for your ears alone to 
hear the story than to have it told in presence 
of the whole household around, You have _not 
treated me very kindly, Miss Harland. You 
have been deuced overbearing, if ycu’ll allow 
me to say it, and Iam going to repay all your 
haughtiness with more consideration than you 
might expect. You were kind enough to com- 
pare me with a dog, not many weeks ago, and 
you shall see how faithfully devoted the dog 


| can be, notwithstanding the kicks and cuffs and 


general misusage he has received.” 

There was an underlying sneer in the law- 
yer’s speech which her penalty sepeitiye spirit 
resented. Seeing that he was determined to be 
heard, she s silently, scornfully awaiting 
whatever he might have to reveal, not deigning 
to hasten him by a question. 

“Tam forced to go back to the subject one 
not acquainted with the facts would sup to 
be of a gratifying nature rather than otherwise 
—you Harlands, from time immemorial, have 
been so distinguished for clannish pride. Will 

ou tell me what you have heard of that un- 

own, mysterious et agi of yours?” 

‘‘ Easily answered, Mr. Wing. I know noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing, of my father, except 
that he died before my birth.” 

“ Pitiful case, to escepe the felicity of know- 
ing such a daughter!” that covert sneer still 
perceptible. “I am led to suppose that such 
questions as you may have put regarding him 
have been evaded cleverly as only such a clever 
Se as Mademoiselle La Fontaine could evade 
them. 

‘“What motive you have in view, why you 
have troubled yourself to ferret out the se- 
crets of our house, that of my mother’s pro- 
fessional character included, is doubtless in- 
tensely personal to you; and any interest of 
Mr. Wing’s can have no weight with me. Con- 
sult with that confederate of your promising 
discoveries—the pitiful creature Lang, who is 


such a worthy accomplice of such a principal, 
and find mutual consolation if you can for fail- 
ing to overwhelm me by the magnitude of the 
‘tea pot tempest’ you probably expected to 
arouse.” : 

“You are over-basty, Miss Harland, when 
you so malign my motive. And you put me off 


the track, which is unfortunate, while you have 
the inappreciative taste to be impatient. Let 
me speedily set you right regarding a couple of 
erroneous ideas you manifestly entertain, Your 
father did not die before the happy cecasion of 
your nativity—your mother was never so fortu- 
nate to possess a right to any except the famil 
name you bear. It’s a delicate subject to touc 
upon, my dear young lady; a case of ‘loving 
not wisely, but too well.’ ‘Looks never kill, m 
charming Ruby, not even such piercinglvy bril- 
liant darts as your glorious orbs emit. Blame 
yourself, if blame there be, fur having revealed 
to you this not-unparalleled m: rceau of~—what 
shall we call it?}~youthful indiscretion, little 
misfortune which leaves its blotch on an bon- 
orable name. I always meant to repay you for 
your scorn of me, but I scarcely ho or such 
a means of humbling that proud will of yours. 
You, beautiful and accomplished, and haughty 
as one of Lucifer’s angels, are the offspring of a 
disgraceful liaison, at meution of which angels 
of purity would blush and tremble; before 
which you pale and sbrink like the miserable 
creature it declares you to be.” 

Every trace of color bad faded cut of her 
face; her very breath secmed to have died upon 
her lips. The horror of the dilated eyes fixed 
upon him never saw the mean triumph of his 
insolent regard of her: like a scroll unrolled the 
anguish - giving revelation seemed stretched 
there before her—the meaning of her presence 
in that house, ber claim upon Mr. Stuyvesant’s 
liberality, the bitter hate and the revenge which 
had been her mother’s unwavering object sinco 
her first knowledge of her, were all like tangi- 
ble realities which she comprehended rightly for 
the first. It seemed like an hour—it was pro- 
bably a minute—before the lawyer's voice broke 
silence again. 

“Some men with such a vantage ground 
gine might put it to meancr use than I shall 

lo. » Love’s sacrifice, the merit of true forgive: 
ness, and the like, leaves me wonderfully consi- 
derate. Not every man would sacrifice ambi- 
tious prospects to renew the propcsal which I 
have mace you twice—but the third time sball 
be the very last. Chocse the inevitable, my 
charming Ruby. You weuld not make a pa- 
tient subject for the world to sneer at, and un- 
less you leave me my plighted bride, I swear 
that the whole shameiul story skal] ring through 
all Richmond before to-morrow night. Tke re- 
puted]y wealthy ward of the famed lawyer 
was far above Hohe | with the pcor practicing 
dog of an attorney; does the daughter of the 
adventuress, whose record might show more 
foul blots than the one, disduin to acknowlecge 
her master? A very gentle and lcving n uster, 
unless you drive me tothe use of haish mea- 
sures to break that proud, rebellicus will of 

ours.” 

‘“‘My master—your bride!” Before the wi- 
thering, hissing scorn ¢«f the voice, which was 
little more than a whisper, the Jawyer writhed, 
enraged, but cowering in his little narrow soul 
at the intensity of still passion in the marble- 
like face and suppressed tone. “Tell it if you 
dare—if you dare! Not thet, not any power on 
earth, eculd break my will to ycurs, t that 
miserable lying tongue of yculs repeat one 
word of ail you have just now told to me, and, 
truth or falsehocd, ycu shall go down into the 
very dust to eat your own insclent words.” 

She was turning with a gesture of disgust and 
aversion when, in the arch of the further door- 
way, she caught sight cf her mother’s fcrm. 
The jawyer saw the still, tall figure at the same 
moment, and beyond her something that 
changed his angry bravado to the crestfallen, 
beffled look Le bad worn once before in these 
very rooms when he was Lrought face to face 
with Mrs. Stuyvesant’scompanion, It was Miss 
Lang he saw again, the thin, sallow face turned 
toa greenish Lue, the pale, fisly eyes with the 
dull gleam in them, than which, coward as he 
was fs wculd rather bave faced the mouths of 
belching cannon in fierce battle. 

Ste came forward with the stcady, creeping 
motion of a cat preparing to ering: the long, 
thin fingers twitching nervously. What she 
might have cone, what she meant to fay Mr. 
Wing never paused to learn. With ashrill ery 
of desperate terror, and a swift rush which sent 
a stand of bric-a-brac that ceme in bis way 
crashing to the flocr, he darted through the 
doorway, and was caught fast in the vise-like 
one Mr. Jacobs, who was standing guard in 
the ha 


The secret of this sudden exciting termina- 
tion of his brief season of triumph, was due to 
Miss Lang’s watchful jealousy. She had dis- 
tinguished his voice in passing the perlors, and 
listened long enough to understand the nature 
of the revelation he was makirg. She could 
readily divine what use he weuld make of his 
asserted knowledge, and crept away intent up- 
on one object only—to befile him in this, and 
force him to a speedy recognition of her own 
indubitable claim. 

In two sentences Miss Lang had related the 
assertion she had overheard him make to the 
= deeply implicated by it—Mrs. Har- 


“Bring him back, Jacobs,” the coldly-mea- 
commanded; and ths 


sured tones of the latter 
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shrinking little lawyer was d ed forward 
like a criminal arraigned before his judge. ‘“ If 
ou have been at Crag’s Peak, if you have seen 
he record there, you know the truth. Take 
back every word of the shameful scandal you 
have been telling my daughter.” 

Asan actress Mrs. Harland had been a suc- 
cess, but it is safe to surmise that her low, in- 
tense tones had never thrilled an audience with 
such powerful effect as they struck to the heart 
of Mr. Julius Wing. If she had commanded 
him now he would have gone down upon bis 
knees and plead for mercy in the utmost humili- 
ty of his craven spirit. 

“T take it all back, Miss Ruby,” he faltering- 
ly articulated. “It wasn’t so; she was married 
true enough, for I hunted up the clergyman 
and made sure of that. ‘There must have 
been a divorce, I a eg 

“Never mind what you suppose, sir; you 
have said all that is necessary, Come, Ruby; 
the time has come when you, too, must know 
the story which my desire now will not sink in- 
to oblivion.” 

Their withdrawal scarcely lessened the abject 
terror which had taken hold of Mr. Wing. He 
had rightfully interpreted the bie data maili- 
cious expression of the low-voi meek-man- 
nered companion who had nevor been known 
by any one of the household to show a trace of 
uncommor emotion. Left alone with him, for 
Mr. Jacobs had also taken his departure, she 
pounced upon him, using teeth and nail, 
scratching, biting, shaking him, until her over- 
wrought, 1) ured affections found utterance ina 
reproachfully abusive torrent of words. And 
Mr. Wing submitted to it all unresistingly as 
some miserable mouse in the clutches of its arch- 
poem the cat, until after a final shake she re- 
leased her hold’ upon him, panting and breath- 
less after the violent exertion her passion had 
induced. 

With bloody rivulets scaming his face, where 
her sharp nails had traced themselves, his ere 
hair and har whiskers hopelessly thinned and 
disordere r. Win a mournfully pa- 
thetic model of patience torn down from its 
monument, hardly used, but patient still. 

“Shall I go now, Lisette?” in plaintive re- 
proach. “Cruel heart! to mistake me so. If 
you could but have trusted me, if you had let 
me explain—” 

‘*Your powers of persuasion would have fail- 
ed at last on the ‘credulous piece of antiquity!’ 
Oh, you miserable, falsitying villain! You 
didn’t suppose I kuew that, did you? You 
would have thrown me over as you did once 
before, but I have provided against that, do you 
hear? Go! You shall go, but only to fuifill 
Se promise—your promise to marry me made 
in the i of witnesses two days ago. 
You did not suspect that, did you, of your 
‘credulous piece of antiquity’ in the shape of a 
Jlancee?” 


It is but a step from the ridiculous to the 
sublime, from the comic to the terrible, from 
comedy to tragedy. 

In the instant Mr, Wing cowered in anticipa- 
tion of the wrath to come, as Mrs. land and 
her daughter turned away, and Jacobs quistly 
withdrew, not one of them all saw the ashy 
face and bowed re of Boyd Stuyvesant 
shrink away from the distant entrance arch. 
Back to the library from whence he had been 
drawn by the sudden fracas in the hall, the 

awed look which had lifted jlally 
settling back over his face again. A shivering 
groan parted his lips as he groped again for 
whatever he had sought among the scattered 
contents of the table by which he had paused 
ones before—groped, and this time found the 
object he had airs Bae 

* All lost—all lost! Before night all Rich- 
mond will ring with the story. Heaven par- 
don my guilty soul, I can never face the result.” 

The object he held pressed his side. There 
was no sound, but the life-weary man fell for- 
ward to the floor with the silent instrument 
which had answered to his hand fallen from his 
relaxing fingers. An air pistol, with a red 
stain upon it, shone in the Ly oe Rei of the 
winter sunshine, where it lay by his side. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
UNITED. 
“ Revenge, at first though sweet 
Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils.” 

In her daugbter’s chamber Mrs. Harland told 
again the story of her early life, of her love 
turned to bitter, undying hate which had left 
her relentless in her pursuit of the revenge fully 
wreaked at last, and after all so unsatisfying in 
its result. . 

“Tt is a hard and bitter ore of a hard and 
bitter life,” she said, in conclusion, drearily, 
“but no more than is Sune one of our line. 
We have been a proud, bad lot, from first to 
last, and not one but has come to a sorrowful or 
evil end. It is twenty years since I have breath- 
ed a prayer, Ruby, but there is one sti ring in 
my heart to-night—that you may be spared the 
sorrow and the bitterness of a like mine. In 
all the years since you have known life I have 
never felt as I do to-day. All my bitterness to- 
ward Boyd, my wish to further his misery and 


that of the woman he loves, has fallen sudden- | the rare bright light. But gett alr, and 
i 


“Tt has been such a sorrowful fate for them,” 
Ruby said. “I know now why I[ have never 
shared etd enmity toward them, and I am 
thankful that it was so. I should have loved 
—my father,”—the word sounded strangely 
passing her lips—“I pity and reverence him. 
Dear little Coral! it is hard that she should 
suffer—and gentle, saint-like Mrs. Stuyvesant! 
Oh, mother! you have been bitterly relentless 
for so long; let one merciful act atone for it at 
last. Take away the barrier which has divided 
those two for such a weary time. Mr. Stuy- 
vesant has influence enough to have that first 
marriage annulled, and the second ratified, le- 
gally, without dragging the whole sorrowful 
story to light. Letit be done, mother; with- 
draw your opposition which alone has deterred 
them thus far—you and I will be happier for 
it. Restore them Coral, and take the assurance 
of that much comfort to that weary, suffering 
angel of patience.” 

**T go to her?—Never!” ; 

“Then let me, mother, It would lighten a 
little of my burden, for feeling the weight of 
hopelessness in my own heart leaves me with 
tenderer sympathy for them. We have only 
each other; shall not the bond of strong affec- 
tion which has risen between us be welded by 
that act of forbearance from you?” 

““Do you blame me, then, Ruby?” 

‘Not blame. I might have done the same, 
or worse, influenced as you were. That day 
upon the river, mother, when I knew that Coral 
was going straight forward to danger, if not 
death, I had murder in my heart. ank Hea- 
ven, the temptation was taken away in time to 

re me a life of the bitterest remorse, but in 
the moment I saw her deathly white face sink- 
ing beneath the bleak black waters, I suffered 
such agonies of anguish as I ine lost souls 
must know. I was not wholly subdued by that 
day’s experience, but it was the beginning of a 
change which is humbling my own pride of will- 
fulness. Don’t refuse my strongest eppeal—let 


me take that assurance from you to Stuy- 
vesant?” 
“You can do as you like, Ruby. I shall 


never, by act or word, trouble them again.” 

“Thanks, my own mother.” Ruby’s pressure 
of her hand was a caress. They were never de- 
monstrative in their affection for each other, 
which was deep and strong. 

She went away at once to Mrs, Stuyvesant’s 
room, happy at thought of the good work she 
had prevailed toward performing, and feeling 
that every moment would be precious after the 
hope renewed she was carrying. 

elene was alone. She sat in her favorite 
low chair, the pale, thin face turned in profile, 
her eyes closed in a light slumber. Ruby paused 
with a little awe stealing over her, so fair and 
pure that wan face seemed, and happy in its 
unconsciousness. The other started and awoke 
under her gaze, seeming surprised at sight of 
this unusual visitor. 

Ruby delivered her gladsome message with 
all the tender care her strong young spirit could 
feel for this suffering broken one. Helene heard, 
with hands clasped in a tight strain, and face 
slowly irradiating with a solemn joy the girl 
beside her could not understand. 

“Coral coming home—my husband to be so 
in peat at last! No further persecution— 
nothing but peace. It will be peace, I know; I 
felt it coming in my dream, but it is nov for 
my life here. I had such a heavy heartache 
until I re such a dread and foreboding. It 
followed like a nightmare into my sleep when 
I seemed to hear Boyd call me—‘ Helene, oh! 
my love,’ and then, the burden fellaway. He 
and I were standing together with a glorious 
golden light about us, ineffably at peace.” 

“Take the knowledge of it to him,” Ruby 


bi 
nd Helene, her wistful dark eyes lighted 
with that solemn joy, flitted away like a sha- 
dowy, noiseless wraith. It was more than 
seventeen years before she had sought him with 
the confession on her lips she was going to ut- 
ter now—the confession of her awakened love 
unspoken then, never to be uttered now. 
Strange that no warning chill prepared her for 
the scene she was to meet—doubly strange with 
that heavenly quiet of peace come upon her. 
Within the library the wintry sunshine was 
ag fies ar goldenly. The cold, white states 
n their niches had snort a glow from it, the 
silken hangings reflected it rosily, the air in the 
room was like a warm, fragrant breath, and the 
little gold-fish in a crystal globe in the window 
flashed and quiv like tangible essences of 
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ine, were 
blotted away. There remained only a stark, 
rigid figure, lying prone upon the floor, the 
death stricken face turned uway, the silvered 
hair clotted in the gore that had gathered ma 
sanguine pool about him. 

An hour passed. and not a sound had come 
from the library. Ruby, drawn toward it by- 
some uneasy instinct, shrieked out at the dread. 
sight meeting her there—the blood-darpled,, 
rigid form of the man, and by bis side, fair and 
cold as the marble faces looking down upon 
them, the wife of his love—Helene. Estranged 
through life, Death had been mercilul in unit- 
ing them. ; : 

Coral never knew all until the spring flowers: 
woe blooming over the grave which held them 

oth. 

The shock which she had received in her 
weakened state, and the long journey including 
the wearisome ride through 1h° stormy right 
= the mountain side, had Bron ht on a relapse. 

hen. they sent for her in all wuste after the 
occurrence of the mournful tragedy, the scale 
between life and death was so evenly balanced 
that it secmed a breath would turn it the darker 
way. Ruby was her untiring, faithful nurse, 
and Margray Harland, with the remorse which 
should haunt ber to her death, bitter and un- 
ceasing, wearing in her soul, prayed, as she 
might bave prayed for ber own redemption, for 
the girl’s life. 

Life granted certainly at last was shadowed 
darkly by the great friet awaiting her, but 
Dolph’s true heart battled down all the objec- 
tions which could be raised, and the strength 
of his love brought peace to the troubled heart 
—unbroken happiness to her life. 

The whole miserable story was never whis- 
pered in the world. There was but one person 
even imperfectly knowing the secret who could 
be suspected of an -ntention to betray it—Mr. 
Julius Wing. The little Jawyer had gone meek- 
ly cut of the parlors where he sustained such 
manifest discomfiture, led in the wake of the 
righteously incensed Miss Lang, and taken up- 
on himself the vows of Joving and cheering. 
with a paticnce cf humility which completely 
lulled the suspicicus tendencies of the late com- 
panion. 

He was a model of devotion in a husband for 
fully a fortnight, and then one morning the 
bride awoke to find herself for the second time 
deserted, her little hoard in bank, the result of 
twelvo years’ miserly saving, melted suddenly 
away asa summer-night’s dew. She is gliding 
to-day—a gray, thin, stealthy shadow—throug! + 
the world, everywhere on the look-out for ene 
object—Mr. Julius Wing. He has evaded her 
thus far, but Heaven Pc fe tle wind to him 
sbould the ‘shorn lamb” find the missing fleece 
—with himself. 

A miserable, haunted life was Margray Har- 
laud’s, laid down before very long, but without 
a hope lighting her way through the valley of 
shadows. 

There are two for whom I would gladly mark 
out some definite course, happier aid not less 
bright than their future -romises. One, a wo- 
man, whcse rarely beautiful face is softened 
by an abiding sadness, has won fame through 
the art to which she has apparently devoted 
her life. The other, a voyager upon Eastern 
seas, whose discoveries have more than once 
agitated the world of science. Will they ever 
be drawn together, these two, noble in soul, 
self sacrificing, eminently fitted to find happi- 
ness in each other? We can but hope it; ine 
alone can tell. 

THE END. 
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Spire or Hersetr. By ra Claxton. 
TA pg ae of Eve; es BuINDED By Lover. 
By Mrs, Mary Reed Crowell 
8 Heart to Heart; Va ram PxHyY.uts’ Love. 
By Arabella Southworth 
9 Alone in the World; or, THe Youna Man’s 
Warp. By the author of. “Clifton.” 
10 A; Pair of Gray Eyes; or, Tae Emeratp 
NECKLACE. By Rose Kennedy. 
11 Entangled; or, A Dancrerovus Game. By 
Henrietta Thackeray. 
12 His Lawtul W fe; or, Myra, Tar CHILp.or 
Apoption. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 


13 ek eon » the Little Quakeress, By | 


Corinn jhman. 

14 Why T Married ees or, THE Woman Iv 
Gray. By Sara Claxto: 

15 A Fair G Races or, Our i THE WortD. By 
Bartley T. Camp! 

16 Trust Her Not; or, Tae Traur Kyicut. By 
Marzaret Leicester. 

17-A Loyal Sanat or, THe LAST OF THE 
GRIMSPETHS. Arahella’ Southworth. 

18 His Idol; = "rae Int-StarrepD Marrisce. By 

Reed Crowell. 

19 The Broken Lay nigh nl 2) or, LovE VERSUS 
Hate. By Grace Halpine. 

20 Orphan Nell, the Se Girl; or, Tee 
Wrrones or New York. Agile Penne. 


2t Now and Forever; eee venice Gane Marry | 
} ‘ALF-S 
44 Hed Bei Pausbter : or, BRoTHER squat 


Secret. By Arabella Southworth. 

26 Without a Hie»rt: or, WALKING ON THE 
Bring. By Prentiss Ingraham: 

27 Wax Shea ¢ ogu: tte? or, A SrRaANGE Court- 
suip. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

98 Sybil Chase: or, THE GamMBieR's Wire. By 
Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens. 

29 For Her Dear S#ke ? or, Savep From Hi 
seLF. By Sara Claxton 

30 The itaquee Girl 2 or, A MILuion’ or 
Money. By Agile Penne. 

31 A Mad Marriage: or, T: EIRon Win. By 
Mrs. Mary A. Dennison. 

32 MAA. the Prima Donna: or, Roszs 

tmrrs. By A. Southworth. 

33 ‘The Three Sisters: or, Tot. Mystery or 
Lorp CHa.ront. By Alice Meming. 

84 A Warrlage of Convenience: or, Was 
He A Count?’ By Sara Claxton. 

35 Sinned Against: or, Taz WnyTHROP Pre. 
By Clara Augusta. 

36 Sir Archers Bride: or, Toe QuEEN or His 
Heart, By Arabella Southworth. 

37 The Country Consin3 or, Ati 1s Not Gotp 
Twat Guirrers. By Rose Kennedy. 

38 His Own Again; or, TRUsT HER Nor. ‘By 
Arabella Southworth. 

39 putatie ms, or, A Youne Giru’s Goop Namn. 


h Roy: 
40 Waa ce to Marry 3 or, In Love’s Bonps. 
By Sara Claxton. 


41 Blind Devotion; or, Love AGAINST THE | 


Wortp. By Alice Fleming. 
42 Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Srconp 
Love. By A. Southworth, 


43 The Barovet's. Secret: or, THE Rrvau.}. 


Sister. By Sara Claxton. 


By Alice Fleming. 


T Env. By Alice Fleming. 
48 in Spite of Herself; or, JENNETTE’S REp- | 
ARATION. By S. R. Sherwdod. 
49 His Heart’s Mistress; or, Love’ Ar First® 
Sieut,. By Arabella Southworthi9—: 
50 The Cuban Heiress; or, Ao! Paver, Or: 
La Vintresse. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison, S 
51 Biche ae ne Penne or, THs BRIDE, oF AN” 
ice Fi ; 
52 he Winged Messen ers or, pe at.” 
For a Saad: re) Mary pone w 
53 Agnes Hope. vgunt Actrens; cr, Te “Row 
MANCE OF A Rupy Rive, By, W. Me Turner, M. D. 
54 par Woman’s Heart; or, Ssavep. From 
HE STREET, By George S. Kaime. 
55 ‘She: Did Not Love Him: or, Stobrrxe 16” 
Conquer. By Arabella Southw. orth. 
56 Love-Mad3 or, BrrrorHen, ~Mannmp, Dr- 
VORCED AND By Ww. Turner. 
57 A Brave. ein; or, SUNSHINE #r Last. By 
Alice Flemi 
58 The ‘hh tanks or, THE ics a Godnbr- 
AN. By Mrs. M Mary eer rowel mi 
59 A Widow?’s Wiles; or, 7 ab: REPENT-, ; 
AncE. By Rachel Bernhardt, 
60 CecilPs Deceit; or, THE DrAMonn Lecacy.. 
By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. - 
61 43 parker Heart; or, Te Farse anv TEx, 
y Sera Claxton mn, PS eet 11th. 
62 find eta get or, Fee oat peer 
or Hottow Asn. By Ma sat 


